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11F YOU WANT A MOTOR CAR THAT 
POSSESSES THE HIGHEST SUM_ ff 
TOTAL OF MOTOR CAR AD- 
VANTAGES YOU WILL 
HAVE TO BUY A 


Packard 


1 A PACKARD « THAT IS QUITE ALL~FOR [RY 
THE REST, THE LIMIT IS THE SEA AND fi¥™i 
YOUR NATURAL LIFE 


CHASSIS IN TWO SIZES«:TWENTY STYLES OF 
OPEN € ENCLOSED BODIES THAT FIT EITHER 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT:MICHIGAN 


Responsible Dealers in all Principal Cities 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
MANUFACTURERS OF JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE AND STATIONERY 


VARIETY QUALITY VALUE 





MODERATE PRICES .AS WELL AS 
THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF 
QUALITY ARE CHARACTERISTIC OF 
TIFFANY & CO.'S ENTIRE STOCK 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
New YORK 
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Home-happiness and Good Food ] 


are so closely related that a proper start in the 
kitchen is of the greatest importance. 

Royal Baking Powder makes yee finest and most 
delicious food, and its use is a safeguard against 
baking powders made of alum and —— as sub- 
stitutes simply aaa they cost less to make. 

Beginners, as well as experienced housekee ers, 
to be sure of ood, healthfu food, should escola 
study the label and use only a baking powder 
shown to be made of cream of tartar. 


ROYA L 








BAKING POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE CONTAINS NO ALUM 





Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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JEFFERY FARNOL’S 
New Novel, “‘ Beltane the Smith’’ 


MUM UA 






begins in 
MAY McCLURE’S 
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CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


Twilight Sleep in America 
Constance Leupp and Burton J. Hendrick 


The first account in this country of the Freiburg method of painless 
childbirth, published in McCLURE’s in June, 1914, was followed bya 
pilgrimage of American physicians to Freiburg. After studying the 
method at first hand, many of these doctors introduced the method in 
American hospitals: the present article describes the conclusions they 
kave drawn from their own practice 25 
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The Man from the Front. . . ae Arthur Stringer 


The first story in McCLuRE’s of the European war 38 
ILLUSTRAi IONS BY WILL FOSTER 
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Sir Isaac’s Ragamuffins ..... ......George A. Birmingham 
The author of “‘ At Cost Price” contribules anotier story of the irre pres- | 
sible Lalage.. . 47 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALLACE MORGAN 
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New Columbia Double-Disc Records go on sale 
the 20th of every month. 

65 cents is the standard price—there are more than a 
thousand double-disc Columbia records at that price, in 
every class of music, dance, vocal and instrumental. 

Go to your nearest Columbia dealer to-day. Ask to hear 
any records you like from the big Columbia Record catalog 

more than 4000 to choose from—he’ll be glad to play them. 

Columbia Records played on the Columbia Grafonola 
produce that superb beauty of tone that distinguishes the 
Columbia as the finest musical achievement. But Columbia 
records will play on any machine—their richness, fidelity 
and true musical qualities are a tone revelation. 


Columbia Graphophone Company 
Box D-213, Woolworth Building New York City 


Toronto: 365-367 Sorauren Avenue 


Columbia Grafonola 
FF in enya with indi 
vidual record ciector 
$110; with regular record 
rack, $100. Other models, 
$17.50 to $500. 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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‘The Honey Bee .... Samuel Merwin 


A STORY OF A WOMAN IN REVOLT. AA stirring, wonderful story 
of @ young woman in business, and her relation to the problem. of 
marriage, wrillen with all the insight and charm of the author of 
“Anthony the Absolute” 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. CROSBY 


HNAANAULASANALIUNAHAATINAY 


What Plants Feel Waldemar Kaempffert 


An Indian scientist has discovered that plants have a nervous system. 
Read about his wonderful experiments, which promise to revolutionize 
plani physiology, opening great new fields of experiment in medicine 
and scientific agriculiure . 
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Eggs Chipolata Sophie Kerr Underwood 


Julietta reforms her husband . 77 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY LUCIUS W. HITCHCOCK 
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Miss Trimble Tries Sabotage Frank Goewey Jones 


Another Bigelow & Judkins story, by the author of “The Smallest 
Cog,” “Just Jones,” etc.. 84 


What Happened at Revere’s , Will Payne 


A moving and remarkable story showing how one man treated a threat 
of blackmail 93 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALONZO KIMBALL 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Her greatest serial—warmer, deeper, truer than anything Marv 

Roberts Rinehart has ever written, with a big mystery, a wonderful 

girl, and the finest of all her story-telling creations —“ K.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES E. CHAMBERS 














Your Money and How to Make it Earn....Albert W. Atwood 


181 


Books of the Day Jeannette L. Gilder 
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Published monthly. Entered as Second-Olass Matter at New York, New York. Entered as Second- 

Class Matter at the Post-Office Department, Canada. Entered at Stationer's Hall, London. Copyr ~ 

1915, by the McClure Publications, Incorporated, New York, Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
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From time to time on this page we 
have talked about juaranteed %oods— 
s0o0ds that are Suaranteed by the manu- 
facturer and endorsed by McClure’s. 


We believe that McClure readers 
are deeply interested in honest Zoods 
that are honestly advertised and hon- 
estly priced. At the same time it is 


extremely jratifying, to receive messages 
from McClure readers like the follow- 
in, which came from a business man 
in Syracuse: 


‘‘We appreciate the care shown in accepting 
advertising matter. I personally look forward 
to each issue, not for any individual feature — 
but for everything — from the attractive cover 
designs to the ‘‘Cleanser’’ or ‘“‘Shaving Soap”’ 
advertised on the back.”’ 


This viewpoint of the subscriber is . 


always interestin}. 


CObrvor. 


Secretary and Advertising Director. 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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HE greatest amount of paid-for life 
insurance ever secured in a single year 
by any company in the world— 


$518,963,821 


was obtained during 1914 at the lowest 
expense-rate in its history by 


The Prudential 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Payments to policyholders were larger than 
ever before, $39,273,810.05 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, Presidert 


Home Orfricr, NEWARK, NEw JERSEY 





Everybody is invited to visit the 
Prudential Exhibit on Life Insur- 
ance and Public Welfare, Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, 




















McClure Advertisers tell the truth 
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Guide to the “Marketplace of the World” 








Automobiles, Motor Boats and Accessories Paar 


American Engine Co 
Brooks Mfg. Co. 
Caille Perfection Motor Co 
Colorado Tire & Leather Co 
Detroit Boat Co. 
Jetroit Engine Works 
tdwards Mfg. Co 
Gray Motor Co 
Jackson Automobile Co 
King Motor Car Co. 
Koban Mfg. Co. 
Lee Tire & Rubber Co 
Michigan Steel Boat Co 
Mullins, W. H., Company 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 
Spinaway Boat Motor Co 
Banking and Financial 
Aurelius-Swanson Co 
Babson Statistical Orzanization 
Bankers’ Trust Co. 
— of Whigham 
Citizens’ Savings & Trust Co 
Industrial Bldg. & Loan Assn 
Lander, E. J., & Co 
Pioneer Trust & Banking On 
Sheldon, Morgan & Co. 
Straus, 8. W., & Co. 
Building and Construction 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Dexter Brothers Co., Stains 
Dickman & Thompson 
General Roofing Mix, . Co 
Johns-Manville, H. Co 
Lewis Manufacturing Co 
National Fire-Proofing Co 
National Lead Co. 
O'Brien Varnish Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Standard Stained Shingle Co 
Tarvia 
Ward Mfg. Co 
Cameras and Optical Goods 
American Optical Co 
Eastman Kodak Co 
Goerz, C American Optical Co 
Kirstein, E., Sons Co. 
Rochester Optical Co. 
Cigars and Tobacco 
Fatima Cigarettes 
Mogul Cigarettes 
Omar Cigarettes 
Riz La Croix 
Educational 
American School of Banking 
American School of Correspondence 
Bryant, Dr. F. A., School of Stammering 
Chautauqua School of Nursing 
Cortina Academy of Languages 
Hamilton, Alexander, Inst 
Hamilton College of Law 
Home Correspondence School 
Illinois College of Photography 
International Correspondence School 
Landon School of Illustrating 
McKinley University 
National Press Association 
Page-Davis School 
School of Avpaee Art 
University of Chicago 
Washington School of Art 
Residential Schools 
Residential Schools 
Summer Schools and Camps . 
ood Products 
American Sugar Refining Co 
Baker, Walter, & Co. 
Campbell Soup Company 
Cream of Wheat Co. 
Dwinell-Wright Co 
Grape-Nuts 
Holstein-Friesian Aegoctation 
Horlick'’s Malted 
Pacific Coast ( tw Milk Co 
Postum 
Royal Baking Powder 
Whitman, Stephen F., Co 
For the Home 
pinbestine Co 
Boyle, : & S o 
Brooks Mane. 
Brunswick- balkee-O ollender Co 
Direct Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co 
Lawton, L. B 
Monroe Refrigerator Co. 
Parkhurst's, J. F., Son & Co. 
Pratt & Lambert Co. 
Seeger Refrigerator Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Toledo Cooker Co. 
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Prudential Insurance Co. 
Jewelry and Silverware 
Gres Watch Co. 


Tiffany & Company 

Touchwood —=" 4 
Miscellaneous 

American oe oe & Feegregh Co. . 

Barnes, 

Bauer Chemical Co. 

Brown, John I., & Son 

Cocroft Susanna 

Dean's , 

Evans, V eer: ¢. 

Gordon Mfg. C 

G race-Mildred Culture Co. 

Keeley Institute 

Keith, M. L. 
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Columbia, rap rang Co 


Ivers & Pond Piano 
Victor Talking ernie Co. 
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Americas | wet — , ee 
Der w. ns Co 
i Ben bie. « 
T writer Em um 
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Wao tue Oo. Dis. Syndicate 
Publishers 
American + —y die 
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Seeds, Poultry and “Incubators 
Cyphers corr A ‘ 


Greider, B : 
Jones, H.M.,Co. . 

Sporting Goods 
Colt's Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co 
Continental 7 woe Works 


ead Oycle 
Old Town Canoe Oo. 


” Toilet PR 


Baldpate Company 
Ivory Soa 
Lyon, I. , Co. 
ulhens & Kropft 
Oakland Snemtont Co., Dioxogen 
emical Co. 


Potter Drug & Ch 
Travel 
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Saad of the First Edition 


“*As an encyclopedia of 
American interests for 
American readers, it is 
undoubtedly the best: and 
— in existence.’ 


New York Evening 
| Post and Nation 














Made: 
jn America” 


Said of the Second Edition 
“The‘NewInternational’ 
promises in its improved 
edition to continue as the 
most convenient ency- 
clopeedia in the Ameri- 
can market.” 

New Yark Sun 











The American firm, Dodd, Mead & Company, publishers for 75 years, 
makers of encyclopedias for 30 years, announce the 


NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


SECOND 


EDITION 


Although an American enterprise from cover to cover, it responds to demands made upon 


it in all parts of the world. 


EDITED by Frank Moore Colby and Talcott Williams, 
American scholars of international standing and wide ency- 


clopeedic experience. 


84,000 articles—about 30,000 more than any other standard 
encyclopeedia, due largely to the mass of new matter included. 


A POPULAR WORK, responsive to the needs of the Ameri- 
can home, school, college, library and office, and notable 
for its comprehensive and non-technical treatment of the 
subjects with which it deals. 


A NEW WORK, entirely revised and reset in new type 
The editors were authorized by the publishers to rebuild the 
work. The plates of the first edition were discarded. Conse- 
quently very little matter contained in the first edition, 
published in 1902-04, is appearing in the Second Edition in its 
original form; only those articles stand unchanged which are 
as ae and sound today as they were 10 years ago. 
All else has been turned over by the editors to able specialists 
— the understanding that the articles are to be thoroughly 
modern > 


MANY NEW ARTICLES have been scheduled because 
of rapid multiplication of human activities in recent years. 


4 | DISTINCTIVE FEATURE of this new edition, as of 

he first edition, will be the lucidity and attractiveness of its 
- Ly The ‘so-called “encyclopedia style’’ has been 
avoided by selection of contributors who, in addition to their 
qualifications as specialists, are skilled in presenting reliable 
information clearly and pleasingly. 


NOTABLY STRONG in_ biogra information, 
new edition presents sketches of the careers of the = - 
important men and women, both living and dead. 


THE ns gay yt yg DEPARTMENT will be full 
and valuable. A series of new ma of unusually fine work- 
manship, will be included. The ble changes of European, 
Asiatic and African boundary lines will be taken care of. 


THE CURRENT WAR will be adequately and impartially 
treated. 


THE LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS and office editors is 
impressive. It contains the names of many scientific men 
of rank, insuring to scientific topics the authoritative hand- 
ling their importance requires. 


CIVIL TOPICS: Articles dealing with practical subjects— 
politics and the like—will be comprehensively and capably 


done. 


ons The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 


24 Volumes 


Instead of 21 as in the First Edition. 


CONSERVATION, The Charity Organization Society 

Correspondence Schools, the Feminist Movement, the Child, 
and all other matters now deserving encyclopedic notice, 
are dealt with under many heads. 


ARCHAOLOGY, Babylonia, Cuneiform Inscriptions, Bi- 
ology, Architecture—these articles include a record of late 
information and Pi 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHIES following the different articles 
of prove of great practical help in serious study of their 
subjects. 


THE EXTRA VOLUME. “Courses of Reading and Study” 
outlines important branches of study and directs the student 
to articles upon these topics contained in the encyclopedia. 


THIN PAPER: The work will be printed on a light, strong 
durable, opaque paper made especially for the Second Edition 
and believed to be the best for the purpose. 


A SPECIAL LIBRARY EDITION will be printed 


on regular book paper and bound in ance 
with specifications of the American Library 
Association. * 7S 
A SPECIAL PRICE 
To Immediate Subscribers <7 McC. 
This price must and will be. increased ° 4-15 
as publication Therefore © rf 
MAIL THE N for details oS 4 
this ~h liberal offer s Dodd, Mead 


and an interesting book con- & Co 
taining information regard- 4 7 pd 
ing the scope of the work, 


Pub 
7 449 Fourth Ave. 


v 
sample pages of the text, 
illustrations, maps, etc. ow New York City 
There is no charge. > Send me full information 
re “es your Second 
Dodd,Mead&Co. 3° rai the New Inter- 
Publishers ry national. r£. 2 wh with 
449 Fourth Ave. Py , details of special price, etc. 
New York 
oS Se Wliackbbso56060660004% 
v WEED 5 cb opened eéeons 06 scaudheeben 


<Y I can cavcesccckecacicekernen it 
7 Residence . 
” De budes@ebtieeuanececee< GR. anotoscevct¥es e 
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THE CENTURY DICTIONARY and 
CYCLOPEDIA [3%] 11 VOLUMES 


Without! PRINTED ON BRITANNICA INDIA PAPER 





Atlas 


AT UNPRECEDENTED LOW PRICES 


(BOUND IN ONLY SIX VOLUMES) 








75,000 sets of an old edition of this work at what was then considered, 
and was, a great bargain, a large reduction from the publishers’ 
But just compare the prices for that old edition with our prices for 


, ‘HERE were sold by John Wanamaker, some years ago, more than 


prices. 


this new revised and enlarged 1914 edition, also keeping in mind that 
ours is printed on genuine India paper which costs just four times as 
much as the paper used for the Wanamaker sets, and contains 1717 addi- 
tional pages of new matter. 


Wanamaker Prices A 
REDUCTION 
OF 


13 per cent. 
23 per cent. 
26 per cent. 
31 per cent. 


BRITANNICA PRICES 


11 vols. bound as 
6, without Atlas 


Cet. occ. s ss CS Cloth . 

Full Sheepskin. 42.05 ; Morocco . 

Full Suede.... 50.38 as 

Full Morocco. . 58.70 Full Morocco .... 


Our prices are therefore about 60 per cent. off publishers’ prices—being from 13 to 31 per cent. less 
than Wanamaker prices, which were 40 per cent. below the publishers’ prices. We have deducted the 
cost of the Atlas volume, which we do not sell because the world-wide war will necessitate many 


changes in the maps. 











11 vols. without Atlas 


$38.70 
.. 54.90 
. 68.40 


Our offer is not only unprecedented as to prices, but has the following further advantages: 


1. THE CENTURY, as we sell it, is the new 2. We print THE CENTURY on genuine 


Revised and Enlarged 1914 Edition, containing India paper. 
100,000 new definitions, phrases and proper names 3- r better bindings are in full leather— 


not in the earlier edition, besides thousands of other 
changes, additions and improvements. This 
extensive revision and enlargement, estimated by 
the publishers as equal to a 20 per cent. addition, 
cost $250,000. 


not half or % leather—yet our prices for this 
revised and enlarged (1914) edition (all leather 
bindings) are from 23 to 31 per cent. below 
Wanamaker prices, which were 40 per cent. off 
the publishers’ prices. 


There is, of Course, a Reason for This Extraordinary 
Reduction in the Price of This Celebrated Work 


UR offer of THE CENTURY, printed on India paper, at such sweeping reductions 
Oi: price could not be made were it not for exceptional conditions in the printing and 

publishing world due to the war. In the first place, we were able to make a very 
favorable contract with The Century Co. for the right to print from the original plates. 
The general stagnation in the book trade has enabled us to secure very low figures for 
the manufacturing. We could guarantee large orders to printers and binders, because 
we knew that the public would buy a good book in large quantities even in war times, pro- 
vided it is sold at a very low price, and because, further, of our faith in the value of 
THE CENTURY DICTIONARY itself as a book of the widest usefulness and of the 
highest standing. qi 

Stick to Advertised Goods—buy through McClure’s 
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A Large Order for Printing and Binding 


We decided to offer an India paper edition of THE CENTURY at fae which are absolutely with- 


out precedent, about 60 per cent. less than the publisher's price, so t 


t book-buyers would have the 


strongest inducement to respond quickly and thereby enable us to organize the printing and binding of 
thousands of sets quickly'and economically. 

As we can sell only a limited number of sets at these prices, those who wish to avail themselves of a great 
chance to buy this incomparable Dictionary and Cyclopedia should send their orders quickly. 


Note the Enormous Saving in Weight 


What the use of India pa 
is best illustrated by the fact that— 


One Volume _ minee’en he ict 
Weighs ALMOST 8 Lbs. 


paper 





r has done to improve and make THE CENTURY more attractive 


Of the New Edition 


Two Volumes 2st ox"ingia re: 
Weigh ONLY 4} Lbs. 


In other words, a reduction in weight of almost 75% 





OUR GUARANTEE 


(1) That this is the Revised and Enlarged 
Edition of The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 
printed on Britannica India paper from the original 
plates, by arrangement with The Century Co. 


(2) That it is the latest edition, brought out in 
1914. A publisher may place any date he wishes 
on the title e, but the date given in the copy- 
right notice is the true date of publication and can 
be no other. Every set that we offer our sub- 
scribers bears the copyright date, 1914. 


(3) That it is the complete work, (without 
Atlas) every every page, every illustration, 
exactly as issued by the publishers. 


(4) That the bindings in all cases correspond ta 
the bindings of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and 
that the leathers used are genuine skins of full 
thickness. 


(5) That if you buy one of these sets you 
will be pleased with your bargain, and if, 
for any reason, you are not satisfied, or think 
the book does not come up to the descrip- 
tion given, we will, within two weeks of 
delivery, take the volumes back and refund 
any money you have paid. 


Does This Wonderful Offer Not Interest You? 


THE CENTURY 
Printed on India Paper 


In this attractive new form, The Century 


$1.00 Down # 


and 12 small monthly 
payments of $3.00, $3.75, 

-50 or $5.25, according 
— the binding. 


(11 vols. being bound as six) occupies only 


10 inches of shelf, as against 27} inches for the old edition printed on thick paper, yet it 
contains 9848 pages; 600,000 definitions; 300,000 quotations; 50,000 
synonyms; 55,000 Proper Names; 10,000 illustrations; 42 full-page plates 

pei in gy every page and every line of the latest 1914 edition as published by The 


This Great Word- ‘Book and Fact-Book Is: 


Dictionary of Word-His and ye gy ee .A ap gto of Quotations. 3. x Dictionary of S 
ft bap and Applied Ar icine and Surgery. 
tionary of a ! History. ~ Dictionar ad ” Law and al Terme 
Insurance, etc. 'y of Military and nos erms. 
Dictionary of Engineering and Technology. > A Dictionary 
; oz a pe | Cyclopedia of Architecture. . A Dictionary 
A ‘yclopedia . AThin 2. oy Frey Cc ~~~ tw 7 yy of Abt a 
mon gs. oa Cy la roper Names in y, Geography, 
History, “Mytholony, Literature, Art, Architecture, Institutions, Religion, etc., with engimadiony ¢ and descriptive 


data under each entry. 





IF YOU WISH FURTHER INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE CENTURY, USE THIS FORM 


THE ENCYCLOPAFDIA BRITANNICA CO., 
120 West 32nd Street, New York 
Please send specimen pages and specimen {fillustrations of 
THE CENTURY, together with an account of the work— 
without any obligation on my part 
McC Apr.'15 





IF YOU KNOW THE CENTURY AND WISH 
TO ORDER A SET, USE THIS FORM 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CO., 
120 West 32nd Street, New York 
Please reserve for me a set of THE CENTURY DIC. 
TIONARY A AND CYCLOPEDIA, printed on India paper, 
Sond } 7. order form and full particulars of the bindingg 
c Dr. 


The Marketplace of the World for tad Goods 
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the small sum of $2.19 (monthly) secures 
for you a policy for $1000 in the Postal 
Life Insurance Company—a standard, 
legal-reserve Whole-Life Policy, with 
guaranteed Cash, Loan, Paid-up and En- 
dowment Options, and participation in 
the Company’s surplus earnings. 
But the Policy will cost you only $1.61 (monthly) 
during the ‘dent year, for you get the benefit of 
4 saving from the agent’s commission because you deal 
irect. 








In every subsequent year, during the premium-paying 
period, the saving is nine and one-half per cent. of the 
premium guaranteed in the policy (see mail-bag below). 


These savings are made possible only because the 

Postal Life employs no agents and has mo agency 

expense; the benefit of this decisive economy goes: 
to the person who takes out the insurance. 


Strong Postal Points 


Net Cost Low in the 








First: Standard policy reserves, now more than $9,000,000. 
Insurance in force more than $44,000,000. 

Second: O/d-line legal reserve insurance—not fraternal 
or assessment. 

Third: Standard policy-provisions, approved by the New 
York State Insurance Department. 

Fourth: Operates under strict New York State require- 
ments and subject to the United States postal authorities. 
Fifth: High medical standards in the selection of risks. 
Sixth: Policyholders’ Health Bureau arranges one free 
medical examination each year if desired. 


Find Out What You 
Can Save at Your Age 


Simply write and say: “Mail official it insurance particulars as 
per Advertisement in April ‘“McClare’s. 


And be 1s Your full name. 
sure 2, Your occupation. 
fo ewe 3. The exact date of your birth. 


And bear in mind: No agent will pt pe paw = — 
Life does not employ agents; the r 
go to you because you deal direct. 





POSTAL LIFE 


because 
1st. Comatesicn m dbvisense, 





SS their agents, 
Speen teests aavestiaas Seen 
60 to Policyholders the Srst year 

2nd. Renewal-Commission 
Dividends and Office-Ex- 
pense Savings, covered by the 


1% 


gearanterd dividends go to Pol- 
— pte 


84. Beginni at the close of the 
second “the Lf 
| oa y's earning wall 
farther reduce the cost each year 
after the first. 





Postal Life Insurance Company 


‘Wi R MALONE, Presipent 


Thirty-five Nassau Sweet. NEW YORK. 








Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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Some “Power of Will” Owners 


Among those who read, use 
and praise’‘ Power of Will’ are 
such menas Judge Ben 3S. 
Lindsey ; Supeeme Court Jus- 
tice Parker; Wa Ting Fang, 
Ex-Chinese Ambassador ; 
Asst. Postmaster General 
Britt; General Manager 
Christeson of Wells - Fargo 
Express Co.; E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, now Vice-President 
Art Metal Construction Co.; 
Ernest Knaebel, Asst. Atty. 
Gen'l of the U.5S., etc., etc 
These are but afew. We can 
name hundreds of others al- 
most equally prominent, and 
thousands more whose 
names you 

“I hand you $3 in pay- 
ment; from what I have al- 
ready seen I believe I can get 
Sg00 to S30. 000 worth of ‘ood 
out of —C. fan 
Vechten, General Agent No 

fest Life Ins. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 

“*Will Power’ is a coim- 
——— of mighty force 

first week's benefit in 
dollars is $900.00 — cost 
$3.00; profit $897.00." — J 
Ww Heistand, 916 Tribune 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

» Fn character of *‘ Power 
of Will’ 's euch that he who 
reads and puts forth effort 
will soon find himself out of 
the common herd." —F. A. 
Good, President of Nebraskz 1 
— q sen., 


Neb. 
“a "have i gone 
over * Power Will’ and 
it waenirable” *"—Chas 
un, Editorial Rooms, Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript, 


Boston, Mass. 

“I am unable to do this 
book justice with the pen. It 
is a lifelong study, known 
and prized by those who are 
fortunate enough to select it 
out of the many.” — Sam'l 
Rose, Jefferson ym Society, 
Inc., Norfolk, 

“ After ws F looki 
it over I am fully convi 
that it ig everything which 
has been, claimed for it—- 
and a great deal more. It is 
a wondertul book on a won- 
derful subject.” — Gus A 
Olson, Cashier Shermer- 
ville State Bank, Shermer- 
ville, 

“I specialized on psy’ chol- 

ogy— and I consider ‘ Power 
of Will’ the greatest book 
on the subject ever writ- 
ten. I will make it an im- 
portant factor in my scheme 
of life.”"—J. H. Leventhal, 


Butler Hebrew Inst., Butler, 
Pa 


We have hundreds of such 
testimonials on file. 














‘Power of Will 


—THE BOOK THAT STARTLED THE WORLD 


Let Me Lend it to You for & Days Free--Gend No Money 


Rarely, if ever, has a book been published which has created such 
a sensation. In the last few months over 50,000 thinking men and 
women have become owners of “‘ Power of Will” and unless every 
sign fails this number will be doubled almost before this announce- 
ment goes to press. 


Wherever one goes, people are discussing the wonderful discoveries 
and new-found secrets of achievement laid bare for the first time 
in this great work—by Frank Channing Haddock, the famous 
scientist—secrets which enable any man or woman to train his or 
her will into a faculty of almost magical health and money-winning 


_—— How to Strengthen the Will 

Everyone knows what can be accomplished by exercising the brain. 
Our whole educational system is founded upon the theory that 
brain can be developed in proportion to the amount of intelligent 
exercise and use to which it is put. 

For years scientists have known that the same is true of the will—that 
the will can be made indomitable by intelligent exercise and use. 
The trouble has been that until now no one has ever devoted their 
attention to the cultivation of the will. 

And since we have never been taught to use it, most of us don't know how. 
We float along carrying out other people's wills simply because our 
own will has become scotched and dormant from lack of use. 


A Complete Course 


“Power of Will,” while bound in book form, is in reality a complete 
course in Will Training—the first ever conceived. The author, Dr. 
Haddock, has devoted years to the most profound analysis of the 
will in human beings. fet every step in the 28 fascinating lessons 
is written so simply that anyone can understand them and apply 
the principles, methods and rules set down with noticeable results 
almost from the very start. 


A Veritable Godsend 


“Power of Will” has pulled men out of the gutter and put them on the road 
to self-respect and success—it has enabled men to overcome drink and other 
vices almost overnight—it has helped overcome sickness and Se 
making thousands of sick people well—it has transformed unhapp 
vious, Siccontented into dominating personalities suffused Sieh thn the 
joy of living—it has enabled people who had sunk deep intothe grooves 
of a rut to pull themselves out and become masters instead of the blind 
tool of circumstance —it has reawakened ambition in men and women 
who had been turned from their life purpose and given them the courage 
and confidence to build anew—it has converted AK in business into 
spectacular successes—it has erabled successful men to undertake even big- 
ger projects by showing them how to use the power they already possess 
with even more telling force 


Send No Money—Examine Book First 


Although “Power of Will” is a 400-page. leather bound book containing 
more material than any $25 correspondence course the price is only 
$3. The publishers will gladly send a copy free, for five daye’ in- 

spection. Send no money now. Merely mail the coupon on the 
right, enclosing your business card, or giving a reference. If 

you decide to keep the book, send the money. If not, mail 
the book back. Tear out and fill in the coupon now, 
before you turn this page. 


A. L. PELTON, 





Name .... 





Partial Contents 


The Law of Great Thinki 

The Four Factors on whiel 
it depends 

How to develop analytical 
power. 

How to think “all around” 
any subject. 

How to throw the mind into 
deliberate, controlled, pro- 
ductive thinking 

Detailed directions for Per- 
fect Mi Concentration 

How to acquire the power 
of Consecutive Thinking, 
Reasoning, Analysis. 

How to acquire the skill 
of Creative Writing 

How to guard against errors 
in Thought 

How te drive from the mind 
all unwelcome thoughts 

How to follow lines of 
thought with keen, con- 
centrated Power 

How to develop Reasoning 
Power. 

How to handle ie! Mind 
in Creative Think 

The secret of Building Sina 

ower. 

ilow the Will is made to act. 

How to test your Will 

How a Strong Will is Mas 
ter of Body. 

What creates Human Power 


The = Principles of Will 
training. 

De finite Methods for de- 
veloping Will. 

The NINETY-NINE 


METHODS for using Will 
Power in the Conduct of Life. 
Seven Principles of drill in 

Mental, Physical, Personal 


wer. 
FIFTY-ONE MAXIMS for 
applied power of Percep- 
tion, Memory, Imagination, 
Self-Analysis, ContrA. 
How to <¢ Pp a strong, 
keer gaze 
How to concentrate the eye 
> = is before you— 


person, printed 


—_™ : 
How't to become aware of 
Nerve Action. 
How to keep the body 
well-poi: 
A complete list of 
contents would 
almost fill 
this page 
















A.L. Pelton, 
President. 


Pelton Pub. Co., 
24 Pelton Bidg. 
eriden, Conn. 


Gentlemen :—Please send 





me a copy of “ Power of Will 


without charge. agr 
$3.00 or, remail the book in five days 


ee to remit 





24 Pelton Bidg., Meriden, Conn. 
The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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Fle Fought 
For Neutrality 


howlingly opposed by hostile mobs. Hissed, hec- 
tored, and upbraided—he fought and strove, and 
gradually won over the public sentiment of Great 


Britain for neutrality in the struggle between North 
and South. ‘‘ There has not been such eloquence in the world 


since Demosthenes,’’ 


cerning these dynamic speeches by Henry 


said an enthusiastic contemporary con- 


Ward Beecher. 


His wonderful Liverpool speech is included among hundreds 


of others in 


The World’s Famous Orations 


Compiled and Edited by WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, 


Secretary of State and perhaps the World's Most Popular Living Orator 


How to Approach the Subject, Plan, Pre- 
pare, and Deliver a Given Speech—As 
you read and ponder these speeches 
you will understand how these great 
Orators approached a given subject 
—sketched it out in their own minds 
—got together materiale—definitely 
briefed it out—then studied and 
phrased and wrote their ideas into a 
definite, pointed, clean-cut and im- 
pressive whole, finally to be present- 
ed with the poise and power and the 
telling effect consequent upon thor- 
ough study and complete preparation. 
You will learn from these pages how 
big men have handled practically every 
subject inthe realm of public speaking. 


The Whole Set on Your Library Table— 
All Carriage Charges Paid by Us, and 
Without a Cent From You. Sent on Ap- 
proval—No Money Down.—- Sign and mail 
to us the Examination Request Form 
herewith, and we 
send the books on 
approval. If they 
are satisfactory, keep 
them and remit $1.00 
within five days and 
$1.00 per month 
thereafter until the 
$19.00 is paid. If 
you do not want the 








them at our expense. 


carriage charges both ways. 


books after examination, return 
You 
lose nothing—we pay the 
No 
agent will call upon you, ~ all 
thing is arranged by mail 


You Get Ten Splendid 
Large Volumes 





Mr. Bryan Was Assisted in His Com- 
by many famous men as: 
t. Hon. Herbert H. Asquith, 
British Prime Miniater; Rt. 
A. J. Balfour; Rt. Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain; John Dillon, Esq., 
M.P.; John Redmond, Esq., 
M.P.; Count Albert Apponyi, 
ex-President Hungarian House of 
Representatives; Baron D’Es- 
tournelles De Constant, Minister 
Plenipotentiary, France, and 
many others. 


Speeches That Have 
Made History 


These ten volumes, containing 
the great masterpieces of oratory 
from ancient Greece down to the 
present day, include many that 
are famous as Mark Antony's 
over the dead body of Caesar; 
Burke's at the trial of Warren 
Hastings; Patrick Henry's “Give 
Me Liberty” speech; Lincoln's 
“House Divided Against Itself’; 
Wolfe's Address before Quebec; 
Goldwin Smith’s “The Secret 
Beyond Science”; John Morley’s 
Pittsburg Ad- 
dress; Lord 


Robert Burns, as 
well as many 


epoch-making $19.00, an 
orations, ments, Sign 























How Great Speeches Are Made 


on All Subjects. A Great Arsenal of Sug- 
Inspiration, showing How the 
ar Sea 

the Biggest Subjects of 


Wonderful Sqoeches on on All Sides of —War, Peace, 
Armament, Politics, Campaign Speeches -Patrt- 
otism—Woman Suffrage—Tariff Debates—The 


Constitution—Empire—Liberty—Independence 
—Sovereignty—Treaties—Taxation— Socialism 
—Invasion—Confederation—F inance—Govern- 
ment—Ireland—Trade— Legislation— Conquest 
—Union—Tyranny—Coercion—Slavery — Free 
Speech — Reform — (¢ corruption — Oligarchy — 
Treason—National Policy, etc. 





In Conventions, Congresses, Clubs, ete. Nominat- 
ing Speeches—On a Resolution—Protest—On 
Resigning—Accepting an Honor or —— 
ment—Debate—On a Motion—An Amendment 
—Compromise—Cross-Examination — Concilia- 
tion — Removal from Office — Acceptance — 
Forcing a Resignation—Repeal—Replying toa 
Charge—Self-Defense— Trial, etc. 

Farewell Addresses, Welcome, After-Dinner, ete. 
After-Dinner Speeches—Farewell Addresses— 
Speeches of Welcome—Dedication—Inaugural 
Orations — Emancipation — Eulogy — Lectures 
on L{terature—Science—Scholarships—Educa- 
tion—Reading, etc. 


Funeral Orations, Religions, Character Building, 
ete. Funeral Orations—Sermons—Ora- 


tions on Death—Christianity — pe 
tion—Persecution— a ity —Wor- 
ship — Principles — Desertion — Yistinetion - 
Invective—Execution-—Tem ptatior—Grievance 
—Punishment—Mutiny—E xhortation, etc. 








shipping direct 


A Permanent De Luxe Edition of This Famous Work, beautifully illus- 

Rosebery on trated, bound in three-quarters leather, rich green watered si/k sides, 
No —If this work were sold through subscription book 
we should have to ask at least $40.00 for it. Selling Wd m Cc. 
rom our bindery to your home, wit 
other famous mediary profit-sharers, we are enabled to sell at the low price of 
rive ou the privilege of paying in smal! nionthly instal- 

send the Coupon to-day before it slips your memory. 


WORLD’S FAMOUS ORATIONS Piition 


FUNK & WAGNALLS pore bly wet gf Pubs. 


ourth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen:—Send me One Set of THE WORLD’S FAMOUS ORATIONS, 
Edited by William Jeunines Bryan, 
satisfied with the same, I will vomit $1.00 within five days after receipt , 2 the 
books, and $1.00 a month thereafter until I have paid the full Special Price 
of $19.00. If not satinfied I will return them at your expense, and owe you 
nothing. (McClure’s Mag. 4-15) 


BID. «nen acco, @ « sapbanenneennenséguaneanenbersicterels: state spneneaninals 


ten volumes, three-quarters leather. I? 





Stick to Advertised Goods—buy through McClure’s 
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Every Married Couple 


Should Own 
this complete informative book 
“The Science of a 
New Life” 

By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Endorsed ‘and recommended by foremost 
the U.S. Unfolds the secrets of married 
late! No 
ares Of 
this book 
agente Gans 


The regular price is Marriage and Its AGvan 

e008, pane ~ in- Which to Marry. Law of Choice. “Pare 
twat wee this work in- Analysed. Qaaiittes One Should Ny in 
to as many neighbor- | Choosing Anatomy of ection. Ama- 
hoods as possible we tiveness. Continence. Children. 


will, limited 
Conception EEE. Nu a. 
PA SLEE How rn 
Happy 





tion toany reader of this 








upon receipt of $2.00, contents mat 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co, %.°¢z30 
EARN °° wiix® 


Wi 1 ¥o the tu hel qualify. at 
Write for tree details. SP RaEBANis co. 4 465 Page mde Chteage, Ti 











LEARN ww EWELERS. ENGRAVING 
trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will the be 


py yy 1 Se We will also im- 
prove the skill of any engraver. 

The Engraving School, €5 Page 3 Daltding, Mieht, Ave., Ohicage, IM. 
Ys = pe A SHORT STORY. Begi learn th 











method; many sell their stories before 
—-* “ence py ie those _ want to sell their 


BE AN ee AN ILLUSTRATOR 
Learn to draw. We will teach yoo 
mail how to drew for magazines 
Gewspapers. Send for Catalog. 











ee ere 


school 
the time 
at Home “=: our our simple QD ne of home study. This 
prepared by members of the 
faculties of leading universities and and academies eg eapectalyf for those unable 
to Semmes = igh school course, meets all 


college entrance 
many nigh schools. ' Write the American 
Sobek b, vs ofthe, world’s | ° ms, for 
AMERICAN 














SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Reantedee © Ween Bis Ghnds Son. 

Husband Should Have. 

















so often revealed too 
book like t'tovbe had at the price. Wecan 
the chapter subjects here 
. ‘not meant for children. 


Magazine,  pestpaid, ve pad full fl and < com- 
plete ey oy of 2 ' 
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Still she did not speak. 











When the War Broke 


THE EYES 
OF THE WORLD 


announced for early publication 
Had an Advance Sale of 
Over ¥4 Million Copies 


acct * 1 ~~‘ 


has already recruited several million 
readers and continues 


THE BEST 
Of The Six Best Sellers 
A Real Love Story with plot, action, 
mystery, sentiment and passions, unfold- 
ing heart histories and soul tragedies. 
Illastrations by Cootes 
Cloth 12mo $1.35 Net 
Full Leather, Boxed, $1.85 Net 
Other Books by Mr. Wright Uniform 
with the above. Cloth, each $1.35 Net. 
Full Leather, Boxed, each $1.85 Net. 


Sold at all Bookstores 


Our Catalogue of 
Other Publishers’ Books 


will be sent to you free upon request. It is 8% x 544 inches 
in size and contains over 400 pages advertising 25,000 of 
the best books of all the publishers. We list books on 
all subjects and carry every book advertised in stock. 
Our catalogue is a carefully compiled book-buyer's guide, 
A letter or post card today will bring it to you. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
Publishers and Booksellers 


ESTABLISHED 1895 £E W. REYNOLDS, President 
231-2338 W. Monroe Street CHICAGO 
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The McClure’s School Service Department 
will be glad to answer any questions or give 
you specific information regarding any school. 
Address School Service Dept., McClure’s 
Magazine, McClure Bidg., New York 






















SUMMER SCHOOLS, CAMPS, WASHINGTON, D.C. AND CONNECTICUT SCHOOLS 


MASSACHUSETTS, es Room 348, Exchange Building 
| PE or Boys. Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H., Long 
e) Camp Idlewild Lake, Harrison, Maine. 24th year. 2 complete 
ampe—Senior and Junior. Seniors spend July in Maine, August in 
‘ Juniors, reverse. Above are unique features no other camp 


H. 
provides. Illustrated booklet. Address 
Joun M. Dick, B. D. 















o 





Their catalogs have made many a 
father exclaim: ‘If I could only be 
a boy again and go to Culver 
this summer!" Without them 
you can't imagine what a sum- 
mer can do for your son-— 
what it is doing for othr 
men’s sons who will some 
day be your boy's com- 
petitors. Naval, Cav- 
alry and Woodcraft 
Schools, latter open 
to boys as young as 
12 years. State catalog 
desired. Address 


Registrar's Office, 
CULVER SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Culver, Indiana 


(On Lake Maxinkuchee 






| 
j 
| 
| 













Distrraict or Cotumsi1a, Washington, Mintwood Pl. and 1rotn St. 


Bristol School 


French Residence. Elective, Preparatory, Academic and two 
years’ Collegiate Courses. Diploma Course in Music. Capital 
| advantages. Athietics. 
























Miss Atice A. Bruisror, Principal 
























Disteaict or Cotumsta, Washington. 
A country school for girls in 
Chevy Chase Seminary Washington's most beautiful 
suburb. Preparat.cy and special courses, with strong departments 
in Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Campus of eleven 
acres, and provision for all outdoor sports. Artesian water. Cata- 
log on request Mr. and Maus. S. N. Barker 
































Drstaict or CotumsBia, Washington. 









Maixe, Denmark, Denmark Inn Fairmont—A Home School for Girls 

: Regular and Special courses. Advanced Courses for High School 
Winona Camps for Boys . Graduates. Music, Art, Expression, Languages. References Ex 

Moose Pond. Ei¢hth <eason Two camps. Graded (ages 8 to | changed, Literature on request. Outdoor sports. 






16) For illustrated booklet address 











Cc. E. Coss 





District or Co_umpBta, Washington, 1920 Florida Ave 












A School for Girls. Established 1892. Pre- 
Marine, Denmark Gunston paratory and Academic Courses Two 
. . years Post-graduate and College work Music, Art and Expres 
Wyonegonic Camps for Girls sion. Domestic Science. Building specially planned for the school. 
Moose Pond. Fourteenth Season. Three separate camps (ages 9 Required athletics under trained supervision 
to 21 For illustrate1 Booklet address Mes. Bevertey R. Mason, Principal 









Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Coss 











District or Cotumsia, Washington, 1601 Connecticut Avenue. 
: 


MASSACHUSETTS, ety 29 Claflin Road i 
Aloha Cam Ss Lake Morey & Fairlee Lake, Vt., & Lake Kath- Martha Washington Se . 

p erine, N. H. t1th season. For Girls. Healthful For Young Women. Located in the finest residential 
location. Pure water. Safe sanitation. Water sports. Tennis, golf section of the National Capital, overlooking Dupont 
and handcrafts. Nature study, horseback riding, mountaineering. Circle. Delightful school life combined with Wash- 
Substantial house. New assembly hall. Board floor tents. Girls’ ington advantages. Two years’ course for high school 
welfare our first care Booklet Me. and Mrs. E. L. Gutick graduates. General and special courses. Depart- 

ment of Domestic Science and Household Arts, 


WYNONA CAMP 


door Sports. Sight-seeing each week. $609 a year 
For Girls Fairlee, Vt. 


upward 
In pine grove overlooking Lake Morey. 
Canoeing, motor- boating, sailing and swim- 
ming under safe restrictions. Hiking, moun- 
tain climbing, basketball, tennis, golf, arch- 
ery and horseback riding. Resident physi- 
cian and nurse. Music, drawing, handicraft, 
nature study. Pure water and farm f 

catalogue address 

THE DIRECTOR, 1 Summer Street, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 




























Epwarp W. THompson, Principal 



















Connecticut, Greenwich, Ely Court. 


The Ely School 


For Girls. In the country. One hour from New York City. 
Certificates to Vassar and the New England Colleges. 



















Connecticut, Ridgefield. 

; For Boys. 50 miles from 
Ridgefield School f2,°975., 7. "the heh 
lands of the Berkshires. All water sports, athletic 
fields, gymnasium. New boat house. Limited numbers 


of boys allows each student individual attention. 
ROLAND J. Mutrorp, Pu. D., Headmaster. 
























Connecticut, Cornwall. Box M. 


Rumsey Hall 
In the Litchfield Hills. Young boys prepared for secondary 


schools. Athletics under supervision. Address 
Louts H. Scuutte, M. A., Headmaster. 


for honest goods 
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ILLINOIS, MARYLAND, MASSACHUSETTS, NEW JERSEY AND NEW YORK SCHOOLS 





Your Ideal of a 
Summer School 


Nationa 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY | Semin 


A BEAUTIFULcampus on the wooded shores of Lake 
Michigan, a few miles from Chicago. Great gym- 
nasium, new dormitories, special recreation features. 


Liberal Arts—Courses adapted for teachers and those 
needuig additional college credit. Languages—Edu- 
cation—History—Literature —Sciences—Philosophy. 

School of Music—Seventy-two hours of class instruc- 
tion in Piano-teaching methods, Harmony, Musical 
Analysis and History of Music, for $25. Also oppor- 

tunity for expert private instruction in Piano, Violin, 
Voice or Organ. Under direction of Peter C. Lutkin. 
School of Oratory—a Professional School for Study in 
Expression, Physical Training, Debate, Public Speak- 
ing, Oral English, Children’s Literature, Story Telling. 
Private instruction. Graduates prepared for teach- 
ing and public platform. 


June 21 to July 31, 1915 


For Book of Courses and Views, write 


C. S. MARSH, 620 University Hall, Evanston, Ills. 


Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life. 
For twenty years TO successfully APH 
Photo-Engraving and Three -Color Work 
Our graduates earn ¥20 to $50 a week. We assist 


them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
ame easy—living inexpensive. Write 


ut ol COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
5 Wabash Avenue. Effingham. Illinois. 


MARYLAND, Frederick 
Hood re 11 Forme erly The Woman's College Offers a 
0 ege i B ». Prepars y de 
standard A . course reparatory depart 
ment for applicants who have not completed fourteen units. Also 
courses in Music, Art, Expression and Home Economics. Accredited 
course in Pedagogy Terms $300. Catalogue on request. 
losern H. Appre. Pd. D.. President 











183 Maryland College for Women_ ss 


Mose Hat. Goarow Haut Certee Hav Cnack Hate 
The most ideal College in the country in Size, — er the strain 
of t numbers; Wistery, of 61 su Lecation, 
suburbs of Baltimore, near Washington. z oo ry elevation ; 

Strength of its various courses of study leading to degrees; new 

buildings; private baths; swimming ymnasium, 
Brepron Sports. Two and three-year courses for ~— School juates; 
Superior Music Conservatory: Graduate Seheols of Selence 
and Arts; Schoo! of Expression, Art and Elecution. Non-sectarian ; 
Mevating home life. For catalogue and view book address 








Obaries W. Gallagher, D.B.. Box N, Latherville, Md. 





20 minutes from Washington, D.C. _Ideal climate, 65- 

acre campus. 50 instructors, 30 ings, division of 
girls into small home and social groups, limited classes and 
specialized instruction. Home economics, diploma course. 
Floriculture. 2 years collegiate work. For catalog address 


Registrar, Box 152 Forest Glen, Md. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Andover 


Abbot Academy 


A echool for girls 
General course with 


Founded 1828 23 miles 
Household Science College 
Address Miss Bertua BatLey, 


from Boston 
Preparation 
Principal 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 559 Boylston St 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and other scientific schools. Every teacher 
a specialist 


(Copley Sq 


FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Box M, 4 Arlington Street 


Miss McClintock’s School for Girls 


Miss Mary Law McCurntock, Principal 





New Jersey, Orange 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York City 
tory and epecial courses. Music, Art, Domestic 
Su physical work in gymnasium and field 
alogue on request. Address 


College prepara- 

Arts and Science 

Illustrated cat 
Miss Lucie C. Bearp 





New Jersey, Englewood, Address Box 605. 

* . College preparatory and 
Dwight School for Girls special courses. Domestic 
Arts and Science. Certificates accepted by leading colleges 
Limited number of pupils. Spacious grounds Suburban to New 
York. Gymnasium. Tennis, riding 

Miss CREIGHTON and Miss Farrar, Principals 





New Jersey, Montclair, Box 37. 


Montclair Academy 


For Boys. Orange Mountains. Correspondence or, better, a per- 
sonal visit invited from those desiring the best. Booklet, ““Your Boy 
and Our School,” will interest you, no matter where your boy is edu- 
cated. Address Joun G. MacVicar, A. M., Headmaster 





Box 4-G 

An endowed school for boys, offering 
thorough preparation for all colleges 
Strong faculty. 300 boys. Business, Music. 6o-acre campus. Gym 
nasium, swimming pool. Athletic field. Lower School for boys 11 
to 14 years. Rates $450 to $550 soth year Catalog on request 
Address R. W. SwetLanp, A. M 


New Jersey, Hightstown, 


Peddie Institute 





New Jersey, Vineland. hai te 
a At Vineland, New 
The Training School Devoted to the 
those whose minds have not developed normally Home spirit 
Schools, shops, farm. Department of child study Twenty five 


buildings. Opening of colonies permits enrollment of more priv 
pupils. Address E. R. JomNsTonge, Supe sittenbent. 


Jerse 
interests of 





New Jersey, Wenonah, Box 407. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Prepases for college or business, in 
town without factories or — U. S. Army Officer detailed 
Special School for Juniors. Catalog. Dr. C. H. Lorence, Presi 
dent; CLayton A. Snyper, Ph.B., Supt. 





New Yor, Carnegie Hall, Room 146. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884. Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman's Em- 
pire Theatre and Companies. FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 


d Inf tion, apply to 
— es ae - Tue SECRETARY. 
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ILLINOIS, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, RHODE ISLAND AND VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. . . ; 

“A schoo 

The Holbrook School for Boys ,*.%°)22! 

than the catalogue.” soo ft. elevation, commanding a 40-mile view 

of the Hudson. 30 miles from New York. Complete equipment. 

All sports. College preparatory. Character references required. 
Catalogue on request 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box J 


Penn 

Certificate privileges. All outdoor sports. Rooms with private 
bath. Hotel Gladstone, Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J., occupied by 
school during May each year. pe. Seen. Catalogue and views. 
Address Frank S. Macut, A.M., Prin 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. Box 6. 


The Knox School 
Formerly at Briarcliff Manor. Country School for Girls. 50 min- 
utes from New York City. 
Mas. Russett Hovucsron, Principal 


Raopve IsLanp, Providen 
Established 1888. Mod- 
Lincoln School for Girls aad bites te 
grounds. All outdoor sports. College preparatory and gener:! 
courses. Certificate privileges Music, Art, Domestic Science 
Special arrangements for younger girl. For circular and views 
address, Miss Frances Lucas, Principal 





New York, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, Box 77 
Thorough preparation for College, 
Mohegan Lake School Technical School or Business, with 
certificate privileges. Average number of pupils to a class, cight. 
Modern buildings. Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. Physical 


Culture and Athletics under competent director. Booklet 
A. E. Lawper, A. M., Cuas. H. Sutra, A. M., Principals 





New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 806 
Vassar Preparatory School for girls. Refers 
to Dr. J. M. Taylor, ex-Pres. Vassar College. 
Dr. Talcott Williams, Director Pulitzer School of Journalism, 
Columbia University, and others. Certificate admits to leading 
colleges. Sleeping porches and sun parlors. Address 
E.cen Civee Baartverrt, A.B., Principal. 





New York, Troy 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Pusinerrns and 


1824. Courses in Civil Engineering (C.E.); Mechanical Engineering 
(M.EB.); Electrical Engineering (E.E.); Chemical Engineering (Ch. 
E.); and General Science (B.S.). New Chemical, Physical, Elec- 
trical, Mechanical and Materials Testing Laboratories. Catalogue. 
Joun M. Nucent, Registrar. 





New Yor«, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box C-7. 
Designed and equipped with the sole aim 
Repton School of training, developing and educating the 
younger boy. New buildings in center of large park at 600 ft. eleva- 
tion. Exceptional attention to Physical Development. Educational 
methods highly endorsed. Terms moderete and inclusive. Illustrated 
catalogue. Address 0. C. Roacn, Headmaster. 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudson 


’ For Manly Boys. Special opportunities 
St. John s School for quick college preparation. Military 
drill Parental discipline. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Athletic 
field. Manly sports encouraged. Junior Hall, a separate school for 
boys under 13. Summer Session. Catalogue 
Rev. W. A. Ranney, A.M., Pd.B., Principal. 





New York, Tro 
For Girls. toad year. On the 
Emma Willard Schoo hills, 400 feet above the city. 
Four new fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. Prepar- 
atory, General and Special Courses. Certificate privileges. Music, 
Art, Elocution, Domestic Science Gymnasium with swimming 
pool. Catalogue on request Miss Exviza Kewras, Ph.B., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box 401. 
For Young Women. A 
Beechwood School (Inc.) Cultural and Practical 
School. Fits for any vocation. Preparatory; College Departments; 
Conservatory of Music; Art, Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences, 
Secretaryship, Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swimming Pool. 
M. H. Reaser, Ph. D., President. D. R. Kear, D. D., Associate. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 103. 
s For Girls Bir- 
The Birmingham School (Inc.) iingham Pa. An 
excellent school offering either Academic or College Preparatory 
Courses. Beautiful and healthful location in the mountains. On 
Main Line P. R. R. Gymnasium. Physical training. For cata- 
logue address A. R. Grier, President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Kennett Square, Box goo. 
For 40 Boys, 9 to 18 years. Prepares 
Cedarcroft School for all colleges and technicel schools. 
Manual training. One teacher to six boys. Flexible courses. Gym- 
nasium Swimming pool Expert faculty athletic supervision. 


Electric light, steam heat, spring water. 125 acres. Catalogue 
Jesse Evans Purirs, A.M., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg ) 

: ’ (Highland Hall.) For Girls. Exa 
Miss Cowles School Mitton Cow res, A. B., Head of 
School. Prepares for all colleges. Certificate privileges. Strong gen- 
eral course. Music, Art and Domestic Science. Healthful location. 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Sleeping Porch. Resident Physical 
Director. For catalogue address Tue Secretary, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 109 
‘Offers a thorough physical, 
Mercersburg Academy mental and moral training for 
college or business. Under Christian masters from the great univer- 
sities. Located in the C umberland Valley, one of the most picturesque 
spots of America. New g E modern. Write for 
catalog. Address Witiam MANN Irving, LL. D., Headmaster, 








VirGInia, STAUNTON, 
ili Largest private academy 
Staunton Military Academy [2"sfs' 'fivatescadem 
Boys from ro to 20 years old — for the Universities, Gov- 
ernment Academies or B . swimming pool and 


athletic park. New St90s 900 8. Charges $360. For cata- 
—_ address Cor. We. G. > Kaman, 8,5. Ph.D., Principal. 


The be University of Chicago 
HOME 22 
2tr4 Year U. of C.(Div, B)Chicago, I, 
t A STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only_recovnized resident law school in U. S. Conferring Degree of 
Bachelor of Laws—LI\..B.—by correspondence. Only law school in 
U. S. conducting standard eesideat school and giving same instruc- 
tion, by mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Facultyof over 30 promi- 
nent lawyers. Guarantees to pera to pass har examination Only 
law school pagtow lete Course n Oratoryand Public S aking. 
School high! and recommended by Gov. Officials, Business 
Men,Not. Cawyers and‘ tudents. Send today for LargeHandsomely 
I .tustrated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bank: rs. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 400 Advertising Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHY NOT BE AN SITE EOT F 
SUD T dzovinest 


eer hen vn your Petdonts i in cee rsa 


~ Fotcmeny tag hugh nlarved 
rees in Commercial a 
ers’ Normal and ‘Appli 


) Artist's Outhit FREE to Enroled Students 
bs rect ro Vou} SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 779Applied Art Bldg ,Battle Creek, Mich, 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and writing 
of the Shert-Stery taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor 
of Lippincott’s. 250-page catalogue Sree. Please address 
The Home Corr 1 
Devt. 145. Springfield. Mass. 
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BECOME 
A NURSE 


WE have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to e 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Our graduates 
number 7000—a record 
unequaled by any insti- 
tution. Send for “How 
I Became a Nurse”’ 
248 pages with actual ex- 
yveriences. 48 illustraied 
) pages free k 
inquirers. 
There ts a Chantanqua curse in your vicinity. Ask ber ebout our training. 
Her address and the above literatare will be sent Uf you will enclose this ad- 
vertisement. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
272 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 


Learn how you can become an Electrical Engineer FRE earn $150 to 
$250 monthly. No experience necessary. We easily train you in your 
Spare time to enter this fascinating work. Demand for electrical experts 


exceeds the supply—cecide to fit yourself for one of = well-paid jobs. 
56-page book, which tells you how to do it, sent FREE 
AMERICAN DENCE 


1024, Drexel Ave. and 58th Street, 


fq STORY-WRITING TAUGHT ii, 


MSS. criticised, 1evised, and typed: also, sold on 
commission. Our students sell stories to best 
magazines. Free booklet, “WRITING FOR 
PROFTT.” tells how, =e es proof. National Press 
Association, Dent. 112. Indianapolis, Ind. 


BE A BANKER 


Splendid opportunities. Pleasant work, short hours, 

all holidays off, yearly vacation with pay, good salary 

Learn at home. Diploma in six months. Catalog free 
GAR G. ALOORN, PRES. 


EI 
AWERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING. 106 Mclene Building, Columbus. Ohio 


LANGUAGESEee 




















German —French —English ~ Italian -Spanish 
or any other language learned quickly aud easily 
by the Cortina Method at home with 
Disk Cortina-~-Records. White for tree 
booklet today ; easy payment plan. 


Berean CORTINA- PHONE! 


3 ; Indorsed by Dench and 
University Methods tt Lio 
Theory an! practice com in- of my State, Pree Pull 
ed. Three curses. University, t peaking Course. Easy terms 
Business .nd Banking Lac. 4 Cataleg and evidence free 


McKintev University. 1592 East Sird Street. Chicago, I!!. 


STAMMERING y treatment, based on the nat- 
ural rules and principles of speech 
is the result of many years’ close study and personal teaching of thou 
sands of stammerers It is the most reliable and satisfactory 
*“cure’’ known. Summer schoo) at Atle mth City, N.J., after July 
ist. Call > write for descriptive bookle 


FRANK A. BRYANT, M. D., 26B West 40th St., New York 
RITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


Producers pay $10 to $100 eac’:. Constant demand. Devote 
all or spare time. Past experien’e or literary ability not 
required. No Correspondence School. Details free. 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO., 707 Atlas Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do wit! mi can 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, asi + ustra- 
tor or cartoonist. My practical system of pers»nal 
in«livi lual lessons by mail will develop your talent 
TV ifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 
aiid magzines qualifies me to teach you. Send me 
your sketch of President Wilson with 6c in stamps 
anc | will send you a test lesson plate, also coilex 
tion of drawings showing possibilities for YOU 


The Landon School % @iniconing 


1442 Schofield Building, Cleveland, O. 
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Got Your Tackle Ready? 
The March ALL OUTDOORS is a big fish- 


ing number. Everything for the angler is 
included in this issue. 


Pictures ? 
Yes. Lots of them on all outdoor subjects. 
Camping, Hunting, Trap shooting, Canoe- 
ing, etc. 


But More Than That 


There is something useful for every outdoor 
man and womanin the Marchissue. If you 
do anything out-of-doors you will like 
ALL OUTDOORS. Your news dealer. can 
supply you. 15 cents a copy. $1.00 
a year—but 

It will be better to use the coupon. 


ALL OUTDOORS, Inc. 4-15 


145 West 36th St., New York. 


Send me ALL OUTDOORS for six months 
50 cents is enclosed. ($1.00 for 


on trial. 
a year.) 


Name 


Address 
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EIGHT CYLINDER 


#1350 


Complete 


KING > 


It’s a King Year in Motordom 


The “world’s first popular-priced Eight’ is the | 


most wanted car of its class because— 

It is the only moderate-priced Eight ready 
for immediate delivery. 

It is the only moderate-priced Eight with 
demonstrators the country over. 

It is of King design and King efficiency 
and is built in the King factory by King 


workmen. 


It is the only Eight that is completely get-at- 
able. Camshaft and valve guides exposed in 
a moment. 

It has hundreds of miles of grueling road 
tests behind it. 

It is built by a financially solid organization 
with a reputation for dependable cars. 

A nie in it spoils you for other cars—one 
| demonstration proves this. 


America’s Original 








NeviLLe’s “More-room” STEERING WHEEL 
Exc.tusive KING Feature 


Pushed out of 


TOP VIEW 
: way for easy 











Cantilever Spring Car 


—p~ yo Application for terri. 
“ithe order received. 
Absolutely nd wn 


wy posts =| King Motor Car Co. 
pe etme Detroit, Mich. 
New York Agency and S' 
Broadway at 52nd Street 


SIDE VIEW 
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New York Service Dept., 250 W.54thSt. \AvE 
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Where's the Money :«: 
Coming From? 


HE children,—the house—the butcher and the gas company—all need more, and mcre and 
more money. You can’t do any more work—and you can’t do any different work. What 
are you going to do? . That’s your problem. 
Your answer is here. You can get more money—for less work. When a corporation wants to 
make more money without increasing its plant it calls in a great Efficiency Engineer—like Harr- 
ington Emerson. Now—you can do the same for yourself; for Harrington Emerson has applied 
the principles which he has already given to 200 corporations to you, as an individual in the 


Course in Personal Efficiency 


24 Lessons— With Charts—Records— Diagrams—Condensed— Clear— 


‘Through this course already 5000 men are on the way to get and rest and success you ought to have. You won’t work longer 
what t ey want in the quickest, shortest, easiest way. he —you’'ll work less. You are full of unused energy. Consider 





Treasurer of the biggest bond house in the Northwest saves country people and city people, The rapidity of the city man’s \ 
hours every day—an author in New York does twice as much life bewilders the conptey men. A wy New York is a terror. \ 
work and has more time to sell that work—a State official saves 3ut give him a year in the city and he will keep the pace as 


his State $3,000 on one job. well as anyone. He will get ten timesas much out of himself— 
The Efficiency Movement has swept the world because it has and he won’t be working any harder. That's what Efficiency 
brought to men who saw no way out a new light to success. _ will do for you who are already in the city. It will attune you 
Other nations have profited—other nations make the most of to a new gait—a new zestand snap—and things will leap along 
their time and their talents ; but we in this ——— our where now they crawl. 


abounding wealth, hav been prodigal! with natural resources, 

with mental resources, th time. Now we must stop and These principles are not casual ideas of Mr. Emerson’s, They 
reorganize. are the scientific principles he has developed in forty years of 
And above alli, it is the individual who must reorganize him- study. He has applied them in over 2 factories, railroads 


self, because it is he who is the basis of the trouble, Let and other organizations, They are studied by other Efficiency 
The Emerson Course teach you to conserve your brains, your Engineers in America, England, France, Germany _and other 
time—for these are your capital—just as money and machinery countries who have learned them from Emerson. His big or- 

are the capital of a factory. toon to invest them right. anization in New York—(he has 40 assistants) has taught y 
There’s more coming to you out of life—Get it. Get the money Esiciency to steel mills and railroads, factories and publishers, 


It’s too big to explain—too new and too vital. Send the cou- 
a e t e pon for the first lesson free. Follow its instructions. Then 
if you fee) your work easier and its results bigger—you can 4 
. have the whole course. We have seen the tremendous § 
Fir t eftects of this one lesson, We have before us the letter of i 
“ Ss n of the man who says it “woke him up,”—the letter ~)/ otReviews 
of the man who was on the wrong road when this 4) 30 Irving Plac 
© lesson set him right. We know—that’s why we’re Irving Place 
1 Ou arge lad to give you this lesson free—so you can 
set on the right way without loss of time. 
Now—today—send this coupon. You can’t have last week’s minutes / 
back—but you can still use next week’s right. Send this coupon now. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY 
30 Irving Place New York 
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Send me particulars 
about your Course in 
Personal Effi iency and 
Story of Emerson. Also 
absolutely free of charge 
the first lesson. 


Name _—Z 








Address 
The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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McClure’s April Bulletin 
Of Pure Foods and Toilet Preparations 


vestigated and approved by Professor Lewis B. Allyn, food editor of The 


[rs following food products, beverages and toilet preparations have been in- 


McClure Publications. In recommending these goods to McClure readers 
through this [ulletin each month we believe that we can help you safeguard 


your buying: 
Baby Foods 


Eskay’s Food | 
Mellin’s Food | 


Baking Powders 
Royal Baking Powder (Page 2) 


Beverages 
Walter Baker Co. (Page 23) 
Blooker’s Cocoa 
Horlick’s Malted Milk (Page 172) 
Huyler’s Chocolate and Cocoa 
Postum (Page 125) 
Rose’s Lime Juice 
White House Coffee (Page 169) 
Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 

(Page 144c) 
Candies and Confections 

Huyler’s Chocolate Candies 
Nylo Chocolates 
Ramer’s Chocolates 
Whitman’s Chocolates (Page 163) 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


Cereals 
Cream of Wheat (fage 104) 
Grape-Nuts (4th cover) 
Kelloge’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
Post Toasties 
Shredded Wheat 


Crackers and Biscuits 
Loose-Wiles Sunshine Specialties 
National Biscuit Company 
Desserts 
Knox Gelatine 


Fish Products 
Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 
Fruits 
Atwood Grapefruit Company 


Miscellaneous Food Products 
Cresca Imported Delicacies 
Beech Nut Packing Company 


Soups 
Campbell Varieties (Page 121) 
Sugar 
Crystal Domino Sugar (Page 168) 


Tonics 
Malt-Nutrine 
Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 
Vinol 
Sanatog-n 
Toilet Preparations 
A. D. S. Peroxide Cream 
Balpate Co. (Page 182) 
Colgate’s Products 
Cuticura Soap (Page 144) 
Fairy Soap 
Ivory Soap (Page 24) 
F, F. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
Lablache Face Powder 
Listerine 
I. W. Lyon & Son (Page 192) 
Mentholatum 
Mulhens & Kropff Products (Page 144g) 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. 
Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water 
Newskin Company 
Nyal’s Face Cream Soap 
Oakland Chemical Co. (Page 165) 
Packer’s Tar Soap 
Palmolive Products 
Pear’s Soap 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pompeian Massage Cream 
Resinol Soap 
Paul Rieger’s Perfumes 
Stafford-Miller Co. 
J. B. Williams’ Products 
Miscellaneous 
Formamint (Page 159) 
Olive Oil Grape 


this issue, as indicated by the page numbers. All have been advertised in 


Others will be added to this list 


ck: names in heavy type are represented by announcements elsewhere in 


McClure’s Magazine within the past year. 
Watch this list and use it as a buying guide. 


each month. 
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Baker’s Cocoa | 
Is Delicious | 


While millions of people use it, there are millions | 





. more who ought to use it; its nourishing and | 
invigorating qualities make it an ideal food 
° beverage and its perfect natural flavor never be- 


comes unpalatable. Try it morning and night, 
morning or night, regularly for a week, and it is 
more than probable that you will like this de- 

lightful and healthful drink so well that you will 
e always use it. 
CAUTION: / 


Avoid imitations, accept only packages bearing our 
trade-mark; it is a guarantee of absolute purity. 












Send for our free booklet of Choice Recipes 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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To clean painted walls and woodwork, to clean a piano, to 
restore faded upholstery, to clean wall paper, to clean carpets, 
to clean oil paintings, to clean and polish furniture—these are 
a few of the many timely recipes in the 


Helpful Free Booklet — “Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap” 


Recip es fe or This booklet contains one hundred and twenty-one suggestions from 
House- users of Ivory Soap. Many of the recipes tell how to clean things 
é with Ivory Soap which ordinarily cannot be cleaned with soap. Most 
Cleaning of them will be found extremely helpful especially this month when 
. you are brightening up things after the winter. And quite a few 
Time should save you considerable expense. 


You may have a copy free of charge and postpaid by sending your name and address with a 
request for the “ Unusual Uses Booklet” to The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. 11, Cincinnati, O. 


IVORY SOAP. ... (Gi) .. . . 998% PURE 


IT FLoaTS 
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VAAN HET 


By 
CONSTANCE LEUPP AND BURTON J. HENDRICK 


EN months ago McCiures Macazine published the 

first account in this country of the Freiburg method of 
painless childbirth. The article met with an overwhelming 
response from every part of the United States. Hundreds of 
letters poured in from the women of the country, asking for 
further information regarding the method. At the same time, 
the article was vigorously attacked by medical journals and 
physicians, some of them of high standirg, chiefly on the 
ground that the method had been tried in this country, had 
been found dangerous, and had been discarded. 

Since last June, however, owing largely to the pressure 
of demand from the women themselves, numbers of American 
physicians have visited Freiburg, have studied the method 
at first hand, and have introduced it experimentally in 
hospitals in nearly all our large cities. The results are of 
extraordinary interest. The following article describes what 
American physicians have accomplished with Twilight Sleep, 
and what conclusions they have drawn regarding it. 








published an article describing, under nearly half of human-kind. It also at- 

the head of “Painless Childbirth,” a tracted the attention of that small minority 
new procedure developed in the women’s of men, the doctors, whose business it is to 
clinic of the University Hospital in Frei- assist women in the greatest ordeal of their 
burg, Germany. For many thousands, lives. 
probably many millions, of years, the infant Naturally, the women welcomed _ this 
of the human species had entered the announcement. In a few weeks the whole 
world only at the cost of unimagined agony lay world was discussing the news. It was 
to its mother; now we learned, for the first about the only subject not smothered by 
time, that there was at least a possibility the European war. Soon, however, the 
that this suffering was to end. This an- first enthusiasm gave way to the keenest 
nouncement had an immediate interest for disappointment. The newspapers began 
two classes in society. Inevitably it ap- to report, and the word was passed from 


I: June, 1914, McCture’s MaGazine  pealed strongly to all women, in themselves 
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{ TWILIGHT SLEEP baby, born in a New York Hospital. In the last 
eight months probably three thousand Twilight Sleep babies have been born 


tn the United States—one third as many as Fretburg bad in ten years 


mouth to mouth, that the whole thing opinion? The explanation was simple: 
was a humbug. -We were amazed to authority had spoken. Many important 
learn that the Freiburg method was _ medical journals in the United States had 
nothing new that wide-awake American denounced the Freiburg Twilight Sleep in 
physicians had tried it years before, and almost vituperative terms. 
dismissed it in disgust; that not only did Gradually, however, the situation changed 
it not relieve pain, but that it frequently again. Scattered pieces of information 
killed both the mother and the child. The began to leak through to the public. News- 
entire performance, we were told, was an paper items announced that medical so- 
especially vulgar and criminal advertising  cieties were discussing the Freiburg idea. 
dodge — a scheme of two German doctors, Moreover, professional opinion did not 
Krénig and Gauss, to entice American dol- now seem quite unanimous. Authoritative 
lars out of the pockets of hysterical Ameri- statements ranged all the way from utter 
can women. scorning to suggestions that there “might 
What had so suddenly changed American be something in it” and reports that 
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A SIX-WEEKS-OLD baby, born in this country under Twilight Sleep. The 


critics of this method declare that it is dangerous for the child. 


In eight 


thousand cases in Germany, however, not a single death bas been traced to it 


certain doctors were actually making prog- 
ress with this method. Medical journals 
which had been most forward in their 
denunciations began to print articles 
describing the successful use of Twi- 
light Sleep. Several of the very doctors 
who had tried the method years before, 
and discarded it, now declared that, 
after all, it seemed to work. The pro- 
fessional attitude was still deprecating 
and judicial. Only under exceptional 
circumstances, we were told, could painless 
childbirth be realized; the procedure was 
for only the most skilful operators, working 
under extremely favorable conditions; the 


method of its introduction was a shock- 


ing case of sensational journalism and 
an indecent violation of medical ethics. 
Still, Twilight Sleep was not a demonstrated 
fraud, and Krénig and Gauss were not a 
new edition of Dr. Friedman, of turtle- 
serum fame. 


Has Twilight Sleep Made Good in 
America ? 

What, then, is the present situation? 
Has Twilight Sleep “made good” in the 
United States? What are its successes 
and its failures? What, according to 
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{ number of 


the scopolamin-mor phine 


American experience, are its limitatipns? 
What are the chances that, in the hands 
of trained physicians, it will supplant the 
family doctor, the midwife, the forceps, 
and the other traditions of the lving-in 
chamber: 

It was, perhaps, not surprising that the 
scientific world received this announcement 
so unfavorably. As the medical journals 
said, the method was not new. In fact, its 
present appearance is the third in the last 


twelve years. Medical men first learned 
of it in 1902. Scopolamin-morphine had 
already been demonstrated to have a dis- 


tinct value in general surgery. An injection 
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4 SIX-WEEKS-OLD Twilight Sleep baby, 


method 
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born in America 


hospitals in New York City are already using 


with satisfactory results 
preliminary to ether or chloroform robbed 
these established anesthetics of many of 
their terrors; it quieted the patient, re- 
moved the apprehension with which the 
average man oF woman anticipates an 
operation, and abolished many of the un- 
pleasant after effects. In 1902, however, 
von Steinbiichel of Gratz suggested a new 
and startling use for these drugs. He had 
tried them in twenty cases of parturient 
women, and found that they greatly dimin- 
ished the agonies of childbirth. 

Von Steinbiichel’s work has little 
practical importance now, as he _ had 
developed no available technique. He 
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f 
light Sleep in America 


THREE-AND-A-HALF-MONTHS-OLD baby, 








born under Twt- 


Among 175 Twilight babies born at the 


Long Island College Hospital, there bas not been a single death 


sounded one warning, however, that still 
has particular value. He insisted that, 
because of the special knowledge required 
andthe attention demanded, 
scopolamin-morphine could not be used 
in general practice. Steinbiichel’s method 
was not a twilight sleep: he was not 
attempting to destroy pain, but merely 
to diminish it; he had a wholesome respect 
for the dangers of the drugs, and so gave 
very small amounts. The obstetricians in 
Germany and Italy who tried Steinbiichel’s 
procedure aimed at the same goal: while 


close 


several obtained resuits more or ‘ess satis- 
factory to themselves, their reports inspired 





little general confidence and remained for 
many years in the dusty pigeonholes of 
scientific literature. 


Why American Doctors Failed with 
the Scopolamin Treatment 


There they would probably have rested 
forever had the scopolamin idea not en- 
listed the interest of Drs. Krénig and Gauss 
of the Frauenklinik of Freiburg, Germany. 
In 1906 and 1907 Dr. Gauss published three 
payers describing the use of scopolamin- 
morphine in one thousand cases of child- 
birth. These papers have had a remarkable 
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history. According to the facts set forth, 
Dr. Gauss had succeeded in inducing a 
psychological state which he called Dam- 
merschlaf (usually translated Twilight Sleep) 
in a very large majority of his cases, and 
this without injury to the mother or child. 
Dr. Gauss’ professional eminence, and that 
of his superior, Dr. Krénig, attracted gen- 
eral attention to his announcement. Ob- 
stetricians in Germany and the United 
States immediately began to act on the 
Freiburg suggestion. The strange part of 
the story is that, while they professedly 
adopted Dr. Gauss’ scopolamin-morphine 
idea, nearly all ignored his technique. All 
that the Gauss followers gathered from his 
writings was that he used scopolamin- 
morphine, and had success; they pro- 
ceeded to use these drugs in ways of their 
own, and had discouraging failures. 

We lay due emphasis upon this point 
here, because these same experimenters are 
now crying peccavi. Dr. John Osborn Polak, 
of the Long Island College Hospital, failed 
with Twilight Sleep in 1908. Instead of 
obtaining this condition, he obtained, in an 
uncomfortable number of his cases, narco- 
tized or asphyxiated babies and delirious 
mothers, “‘ These results were not so much 
the result of the method,” Dr. Polak says 
in the Long Island Medical Journal for 
December, 1914, “but of the individual 
using it. The children and women were 
morphinized.” 

Another American obstetrician who used 
the Gauss suggestion without the Gauss 
prodecure was Dr. Ross McPherson, of the 
Lying-in Hospital of New York. This is 
what he now —we quote from the 
American Journal of Obstetrics for October, 
1O14: 

‘A phenomenon as interesting as the 
Twilight Sleep itself is that detailed descrip- 
tions of the technique which have been fol- 
lowed closely in this study have lain idle in 
the literature for six years, with no one 
taking advantage of them. Those who did 
make trial of this procedure wandered far 
afield both in method and in the object to 
be obtained.” 


savs 


Freiburg Statistics Meet with 
Savage Incredulity 
European scientists had similar experi- 
ences. One or two, especially Kleinertz and 
Frigyesi, actually used the Gauss method 
and duplicated the Gauss success. Practi- 


- reading. 








cally all the other continental savants, how- 
ever, followed techniques devised by them- 
selves. Their reports made discouraging 
Hocheisen of Berlin, whose 
statements had the widest publicity and 
practically destroyed Dammerschlaf in 
Germany (that is, outside of Freiburg), 
declared that the drug was a terrible 
poison, and that it interfered with the later 
development of the child. 

All this explains why American medical 
journals and medical societies denounced 
this resurrection of a discarded practice. 
Still, there was another remarkable circum- 
stance. In 1914 Krénig and Gauss said, in 
scientific journals, that they had had nearly 
five thousand cases of Twilight Sleep, with 
eighty per cent of successes. Just consider 
that number of cases—five thousand! 
Scores of medical discoveries have been 
pronounced successes on a fraction of this 
evidence. It took only one operation to 
convince Dr. John C. Warren, of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, in 1844, 
that ether was a success. Both Krénig and 
Gauss were men of the highest scientific 
standing. Should Dr. Simon Flexner of 
the Rockefeller Institute announce that, 
based upon an experience of five thousand 
cases extending over nine years, he had dis- 
covered a cure for cancer, scientists would 
at least give his claim respectful considera- 
tion; his position as a scientist and a gen- 
tleman would cause a presumption that he 
was telling the truth. But the medical pro- 
fession here received the Freiburg statistics 
with savage incredulity. 


Gauss Technique the Secret of Success 


In order to understand the situation, we 
must keep firmly in mind this fact: there is 
a system of scopolamin-morphine anesthe- 
sia, and a system known as Twilight Sleep. 
The former fails wherever it is tried; the 
latter, in all reports made since the Krénig 
and Gauss publication, has succeeded. 
Merely injecting scopolamin-morphine into 
the system of a parturient woman will not 
produce a painless childbirth. The Gauss 
technique, in nearly eight thousand cases, 
has, however, accomplished this result. In 
reality, Twilight Sleep is not a method of 
anesthesia at all. The word “anesthesia” 
was devised by Oliver Wendell Holmes to 
describe the physical and mental condition 
induced by the inhalation of sulphuric ether. 
It is derived from the Greek, and means 
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A FIVE-MONTHS-OLD Twilight Sleep baby, born in an American 
hospital. The Freiburg method is now being used in New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Washington, St. Louis, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Baltimore, and Boston 


“without feeling.” An anesthetic person 
is unconscious, both mentally and physi- 
cally; his ego receives no impressions; his 
muscles likewise are quiescent — tempora- 
rily paralyzed. An anesthetic woman could 
never give birth to a child, since the entire 
pelvic musculature must be actively at 
work. There is another physical condition, 
known as analgesia. In this the patient, 
although she may or may not be conscious 
or partly conscious, has no sensibility, or has 
a greatly reduced sensibility, to pain. There 
is still another condition, known as amne- 
sia, in which the woman, although she may 





receive certain reflex impressions of pain, 
does not consciously perceive them, and 
immediately forgets them. 

This is the psychological state now so 
widely known as Twilight Sleep. It is ap- 
parently the only state in which anything 
approaching a painless childbirth can be 
attained. Scopolamin-morphine, used in 
these cases, is not an anesthetic: it is an 
analgesic and an amnesic. Recent writings, 
lay and professional, have insisted that this 
treatment does not actually abolish pain, 
but merely makes the patient forget it. 
From the beginning, however, the German 
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4 TWILIGHT SLEEP BABY, born in this country. 
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Dr. Polak, of the Long 


Island College Hospital, says: “‘We are convinced that there is no reason 
why Dammerschlaf should not be given to all women who show the physical 
signs of active labor, provided that the woman is under continuous and intel- 


licent observation 


experts have described their method as 
both painlessness and forgetfulness. The 
title of Krénig’s famous paper, “Painless 
Childbirth in Dammerschlaf,” clearly ac- 
centuates this claim. The twilight condi- 
tion, indeed, does not represent the deep 
insensibility of anesthesia; in most cases, 
however, there is so great a diminution of 
pain that the birth process loses its dis- 
tressing character. 

Steinbiichel’s original treatment failed be- 
cause he gave such small doses that the 
patients received very little relief. Gauss’ 
32 


In our cases, 51 [now 175], there have been no failures” 


American successors, in 1907 and 1908, 
failed because they went to the other ex- 
treme and tried to secure absolute painless- 
ness; hence their large doses and the conse- 
quent bad effects on mother and child. The 
Freiburg experimenters, however, discov- 
ered the half-way station —the condition 
that was neither complete consciousness nor 
complete unconsciousness; the state in 
which the mind received impressions, but 
made no particular note of them; in which 
it perceived particular objects, but made no 
mental associations; in which it felt, but in 
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AN AMERICAN BABY, born in this country under Dammerschlaf. Dr. Knipe, 








of the Gouverneur Hospital, New York, declares: “‘We have given Dammer- 
schlaf to every patient in labor at Gouverneur Hospital, when the treatment 
was indicated; while this bas required considerably more attention, . . . we 
feel justified because of the excellent results obtained for the mother and child” 


greatly diminished degree, the pangs of 
childbirth, but instantaneously forgot them. 
The process, so far as pain and other sensa- 
tions are concerned, is a coniinuous realiza- 
tion and a continuous forgetting. The one 
practical fact is that, if the doses are skil- 
fully regulated, there is no appreciable loss 
of muscular power. In the first stage, the 
machinery really works more rapidly under 
scopolamin-morphine than under normal 


conditions, since the woman, in her twilight 
state, does not consciously attempt to hold 
back the contractions. 





This, then, was the Twilight Sleep: a 
condition which the obstetricians who made 
such failures a few years ago did not under- 
stand. Likewise, they did not understand 
the sign that marked the attainment of this 
crepuscular condition. We can read most 
diligently the scientific papers put out in 
this country in 1907 and 1908 without find- 
ing any reference to what is now the distin- 
guishing feature of the treatment — the 
memory test. Krénig and Gauss insisted as 
strongly nine years ago as they do now that 
their whole method stood or fell by this 
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memory test. The drugs affect different 
women differently: a small dose induces 
Dammerschlaf. in one patient, while an- 
other requires a dose considerably larger. 
Any physician who seeks to standardize the 
treatment comes to grief. How, then, is he 
to know that his patient has reached the 
twilight stage? It is purely a question of 
remembering or forgetting. If the patient 
remembers, the Dammerschlaf is not com- 
plete and other doses are required. If she 
forgets, then this mental condition has been 
attained. The test is as elusive as it is 
decisive. Other mental symptoms are not 
safe guides. The patient may seem fairly 
conscious; she may ask rational questions, 
quietly follow the attendant’s spoken in- 
structions, and still have lost all faculty of 
memory. It is only when she fails to re- 
member an object shown her a short time 
before that the drugs have filled their 
appointed mission. 


Doctors Have Ignored Important Details 


The American and German experts, eight 
or nine years ago, ignored other details 
which the Freiburg doctors had carefully 
described. The method demanded abso- 
lutely pure and stable preparations of the 
drug — something which, at that early 
date, the physicians did not possess, perhaps 
because it was so difficult to obtain. They 
took no trouble to secure quiet surround- 
ings —to darken the room, to cover the 
patient’s eyes, and in other ways to sepa- 
rate her senses from the external world. 
They did not wait to give the drug until the 
labor pains had regularly set in and had 
continued for appreciable periods — an ab- 
solutely essential point in the technique. 
Perhaps their most serious mistake was to 
give more than one injection of morphine. 
This is the drug — not scopolamin — that, 
in overdoses, results in asphyxiated babies. 
According to the Freiburg technique, only 
one injection of morphine is given, except 
in unusual circumstances. The American 
doctors sometimes gave several. Any one 
who wishes more detailed information con- 
cerning the numerous ways in which Dr. 
Gauss’ immediate successors ignored his in- 
structions can find it in the scientific papers 
now appearing in the medical press. The 


fact is that it was not until the latter half 
of the year 1914 that American obstetri- 
cians gave the Freiburg treatment a genu- 
ine trial. 









American Women Demand Twilight 
Sleep 


In the last six months, however, Ameri- 
cans in all parts of the country have been 
doing this. The pressure came from the 
women themselves. The wide popular ex- 
ploitation had precisely the effect which the 
medical profession had so greatly feared: it 
prompted women to demand the treatment. 
Considerably against their will, therefore, 
medical societies began to debate the new 
procedure. Physicians, sometimes almost 
under the compulsion of their patients, 
began to sail for Germany. At one time 
the hotel corridors of Freiburg were fairly 
jammed with medical men from this coun- 
try. Energetic and unprejudiced obstetri- 
cians, here and there, attempted to deliver 
women in Twilight Sleep. Apparently the 
Jewish Maternity Hospital, in New York, 
was the American pioneer. Its early experi- 
ments carry their lesson. They illustrate 
that detailed knowledge is essential to 
success, and that it is necessary to follow 
scrupulously the Freiburg instructions. The 
first fifteen cases proved failures. The drug 
used was unstable and deteriorated, and the 
practitioners erred in other ways. When 
these mistakes were corrected, success 
proved almost continuous. The first report 
published was that of one hundred cases 
at the Jewish Maternity and Lebanon hos- 
pitals in New York. In eighty-three cases 
there was amnesia with analgesia — com- 
plete forgetfulness with diminished pain; 
in eight there was analgesia without amne- 
sia; and in nine the drug did not produce 
the desired effect. This first experiment, 
therefore, gave more than ninety per cent 
of successes. Two babies died — both from 
causes in no way connected with the drug. 
The Jewish Hospital has since reported two 
hundred cases, in which the general per- 
centages of success remain about the same 
as in the figures already given. 


Three Thousand Scopolamin-Born Babies 
in America 

In the last eight months there have 
probably been three thousand scopolamin- 
morphine babies born in the United States 
—one third as many as Freiburg has 
had in ten years. In all the largest 
cities — New York, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Washington, St. Louis, Atlanta, San Fran- 
cisco, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
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A Jewisu baby, born under Dammerschlaf in this country 


Baltimore, Boston — representative obstet- 
ricians are using the method. New York is 
unquestionably the center of interest. The 
greatest hospitals there are conducting 
Twilight Sleep almost every day. 
They include the Lying-in Hospital, the 
Sloane Maternity, Gouverneur, Long 
Island Manhattan, Sydenham, 
Harlem, and the Jewish Maternity. Up 
to this writing, only five hospitais in New 
York and elsewhere have published their 
scientific reports. Before taking up these 
in any detail, it may be well to. quote 
several representative 


cases 


College, 


the conclusions, of 
Americans. 

The most interesting statements are those 
John 


of Dr. Osborn Polak of the Long 





Island College Hospital, Dr. Ross McPher- 
son of the Lying-in Hospital, and Dr. W. H. 
W. Knipe of Gouverneur. Their testimony 
has great value, not only because of their 
scientific because they 
were among those who tried scopolamin- 


reputation, but 


morphine a few years ago and abandoned 
it. Both Dr. Polak and Dr. Knipe went to 
Freiburg last summer and studied the pro- 
cedure at first hand. “‘From our observa- 


tions both here and abroad,” says Dr 
Polak, “‘we are convinced that there is no 
reason why Dammerschlaf should not be 


given to all women who show the physical 
signs of active labor, provided that the 
woman is under continuous and intelligent 
In our private and pubic 
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clinic at Long Island College Hospital, 
we have been using scopolamin and narko- 
phen [a form of morphine] in all labors, un- 
less the patient has refused the treatment. 

In our cases, fifty-one in all, there 
have been no failures.” Since this pub- 
lication Dr. Polak’s experience has in- 
creased. Up to date, he and his assistant, 
Dr. Beach, have brought a hundred and 
seventy-five Twilight babies into the world. 
There has not been a single death or un- 
toward circumstance. 


Dr. Knipe on Twilight Sleep 


“Since my return from Freiburg,” says 
Dr. Knipe in the Medical Times for Decem- 
ber, 1914, “we have given to every patient 
in labor at Gouverneur Hospital, when the 
treatment was indicated, the Dammer- 
schlaf; and while this has required consid- 
erably more attention of the staff physicians 
and nurses, we feel justified in devoting suf- 
ficient care to these cases because of the 
excellent results obtained both for the 
mother and the child. We may say that, 
under proper conditions, the method is 
practicable, and the difficulties are to be 
met by training physicians or nurses in the 
special method, and by the establishment of 
central hospitals for these cases. So we 
may maintain that Dammerschlaf has a 
place in obstetrics —a place that will be- 
come larger as the method in its proper 
form becomes better known and as the 
development of suitable hospitals provides 
a haven where patients may be properly 
cared for. Dammerschlaf, because of the 
increased care necessary for its induction, 
will therefore raise the general standard of 
obstetrical knowledge. The physician who 
is not interested in obstetrics as a scientific 
branch of medicine will give way to one who 
undertakes a labor case with the same 
thoughtfulness as one would give a major 
operation. Dammerschlaf not only has a 
place in obstetrics, but it will be a strong 
factor in lessening the number of artificially 
induced. abortions, because there will be a 
lessened fear of motherhood. It is also not 
unreasonable to assume that there will be 
an increase in the number of children of the 
intelligent families. And, just as anesthe- 


sia and asepsis have been the great factors 
in the advancement of general surgery, so 
may Dammerschlaf and asepsis be the great 
factors in the approach to the millennium 
which is attainable, according to the Shav- 


ian School, only through the conscious en- 
deavor to produce the greatest number of 
the best offspring.” 


Dr. Ross McPherson’s Conclusion 


“Undertaken rather in a spirit of skepti- 
cism,” says Dr. Ross McPherson, “the pres- 
ent investigation was begun by us several 
months ago. Doubtless many others have 
shared our recent experience in being the 
recipients of inquiries on account of recent 
sensational articles in the lay press on 
‘painless childbirth.’ The first attitude was 
to ridicule the whole matter as preposterous. 
... We feel assured, however, that we 
have in this a valuable method of abolish- 
ing the woman’s recollection of the ordeal 
of labor in from sixty to seventy per cent 
of cases; and we believe that, in conscien- 
tious and painstaking hands, by strictly 
adhering to the above-described technique, 
the possible dangers may be foreseen and 
avoided.” 

No other American surgeons of high 
standing have published exhaustive reports. 
Several medical societies, however, have 
printed the notes of their sessions on sco- 
polamin-morphine. The several meetings of 
the New York Obstetrical Society and the 
Sloane Hospital for Women may be cited 
as showing the course of current discussion. 
Dr. E. B. Cragin, one of the greatest author- 
ities, believes that the method has advan- 
tages as well as disadvantages. “Twilight 
Sleep,” he says, “makes the first stage in 
labor more comfortable. Even if the 
method is not employed as a routine 
measure, it is perfectly possible that it 
can be used during the first stage to give 
relief from that trying period, and then 
the second stage might be conducted in 
the ordinary way.” 

The reports continue as follows: 

“Dr. Cragin thought Twilight Sleep was 
not a method for the general practitioner, 
as it required not only obstetric skill, but 
experience in the use of the drugs em- 
ployed.” 

“Dr. G. L. Brodhead said that his expe- 
rience with this treatment was limited to a 
few cases at the Post-Graduate and twenty 
at the Harlem Hospital, and that it was 
impossible to draw conclusions from so 
small a number. . . . The results were very 
satisfactory so far as the mothers were con- 
cerned, as the method makes labor very 
much easier.” 
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Statements of American Physicians 


“Dr. O. P. Humpstone stated that as a 
student of the ‘Twilight’ method he had 
had enough experience to wish to take back 
what he once said condemning the method. 
It had its uses and its limitations. They 
had about one hundred cases in Brooklyn, 
and he had personally observed nineteen 
cases through labor. Any one who has 
ever done so will know what this means. 
It is said that a guard standing watch over 
the dead body of a king can not stand it for 
more than half an hour, so arduous is the 
duty of watching. No one will be able to 
watch a sufficient number of Twilight cases 
outside of a hospital to make a living, with- 
out killing himself. This at once shows the 
impracticability of the Twilight method for 
the general practitioner and the midwife, 
who do most of the obstetrics in this 
country. It will never be generally used 
outside of a hospital, except possibly by the 
wealthy. The chief advantage is the lack 
of nervous shock, the shortening of the 
first stage. Then, these pateints look dif- 
ferently: better the morning after labor 
than patients who have not had the 
‘Twilight.’ ”’ 

“Dr. James A. Harrar said that . . . any 
harm that came to the child under this 
treatment would be the result, not of the 
scopolamin, but of bad obstetrics. Even 
better obstetrical knowledge and judgment 
than usual was necessary.” 

“Dr. Robert S. Dickinson of Brooklyn 
said that it was evident that the method 
had a place, but the patient should be in a 
hospital, for but few patients could pay for 
the skill. and time required and the neces- 
sary watchfulness. The time was coming 
when this method would be applied to 
every primipara [a woman giving birth to 
her first child].” 

“Dr. Samuel J. Scadron said that he had 
had under observation about 250 cases in 
which the Twilight Sleep had been used, 
and had seen na untoward effect on the 
mother or child from the use of scopolamin.” 

“Dr. Alfred M. Hellman said he had 
gone to Freiburg rather prejudiced against 
the Twilight Sleep, but that he was rapidly 
converted and had become very enthusias- 
tic; and the enthusiasm of the women who 
had received the treatment would rapidly 
convert one to champion its use. . . . They 
did not suffer from the great exhaustion as 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 162] 


did those who had been through a long 
labor. It was claimed by many that the 
danger to the child was greater in Twilight 
Sleep, but the babies can all be revived, 
and Kroénig believes that the delayed breath- 
ing was often valuable, because it pre- 


~ vented breathing before birth of the head.” * 


Some Adverse Opinions 


On. the other hand, there are dissentient 
voices, Certain opinions — such as that of 
a New York physician who said that “his 
mother and others of her day had managed 
to get along without painless methods, and 
childbirth is no joy-ride under any circum- 
stances’’ — merely illustrate stand-pattism 
in medicine. Dr. James J. Walsh of Ford- 
ham University, New York, has made the 
most remarkable discovery of all: that, “as 
a matter of fact, for most women the pains 
of labor are not very severe, and with 
proper dispositions are borne quite easily 
by the great majority of women.” Dr. 
Barton G. Hirst, professor of obstetrics in 
the University of Pennsylvania, says that 
the treatment exercises a kind of hypnotic 
influence upon the patients. The women, 
“being told that they had no pain, left the 
institution impressed with that belief.” In 
the main, however, those who have not ac- 
cepted the method are keeping an open 
mind. Thus Dr. Joseph B. De Lee, pro- 
fessor of obstetrics in Northwestern Uni- 
versity, gives very qualified indorsement 
when he says that, “practised by special- 
istically trained obstetricians, in a specially 
equipped maternity hospital, with an abun- 
dance of trained assistants and nurses, the 
dangers to mother and child may be reduced 
to bring them to a point where one may 
well consider that the advantages and dis- 
advantages more nearly balance each other.” 
Certainly we can not criticize this state- 
ment as lacking in scientific caution. Dr. 
E. Gustav Zinke, professor of obstetrics in 
the University of Cincinnati, says that 
“the objection in this country to this 
treatment of labor cases lies, probably, 
not so much in the method itself as in 
the manner in which it has been brought 
before the profession of late. ... Per- 
sonally, | am very much in favor of 
giving the Freiburg method a thorough 
test. I think there is something in it.” 


* These paragraphs are taken from the A merican Journal of 
Obstetrics for December, 1914, and January, 1915. 
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YLOTT, as he stepped back through 

the doors of the Leucadian Club, 

was more than ever impressed by 
the quietness of the massive rooms, which 
seemed so massively upholstered against 
both the shocks of a material world and the 
calcitrations of a spiritual one. It was 
more than mere quietude: it was assidu- 
ously organized torpor. On every mortal 
that passed those ponderous doors an 
invisible hand seemed to be laid, coercing 
that mortal to restraint, to lowered tones, 
to that tranquillity which had always 
stood, to Mylott, as the final flower of 
civilization. * 

He passed silently on through the high- 
ceilinged rooms with the unctuous and tri- 
umphant solemnity of an undertaker not 
unconscious that his final arrangements 
were impeccable, and not without faith 
that the resultant ceremony would be a 
pride to its originator. 

It was at the door of the vast upper room, 
where hickory logs glowed in the open maw 
of a fireplace commandeered from a French 
monastery, that Kempner tiptoed up to the 
advancing Mylott. 

“Is he coming?” asked this second man, 
who apparently had been on guard at the 
door that opened into the room with the 
hickory-log fire. 

The question was put in little more than 
a whisper. 

“He'll be here inside of half an hour,” 
was the triumphant response, as Mylott’s 
glance swept the group that clustered 
about the fire tentatively, silently, like a 
group of pall-bearers awaiting the end 
of the service. 

Cropsey was there, and Marr and Admiral 
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Elliot and Hewitt and the Senator. It had 
taken much manoeuvering to eliminate the 
undesirables. Mylott had done his best to 
have the audience a perfect one, one 
worthy of Gruelich’s gift, and the chance 
Gruelich was bringing them. Even Bishop 
Brackett, with his redeeming weakness 
for Havanas and the humanities, had been 
adroitly edged away from that midnight 
meeting. 

They wanted no brake on the wheel of 
Gruelich’s recountal. They wanted it just 
as he would pour it out to them. Crotty, 
the psychologist, would be late; but 
one’s college naturally had first claim 
on one’s time. 

The door opened, and Spayer stepped 
briskly into the room. He was small, sharp- 
nosed, incisive, with a head as smooth as a 
pool-ball. He held his watch in his hand. 
His quick eye ran about the ponderously 
expectant circle. Every brusque move- 
ment of Spayer’s seemed to announce that 
time was money, even to a man of many 
millions. 

““Where’s Gruelich?”” he demanded. 

“He'll be here any time now,”’ whisper- 
ingly explained Mylott. He glanced ap- 
provingly about the slowly enlarging 
circle. 

They had gathered silently, one by one, 
like conspirators. They had waited re- 
spectfully, with the exception of Spayer, 
whose money made him a bit of an out- 
sider. 

Mylott sank into his chair, with a glance 
at his own watch. 

The hickory coals glowed deep in the 
monastery fireplace, making it a cave 
from which mysterious enchantments 
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might indeed creep. The dull light of 
the chamber, the dull tone of the chair- 
leather, the sense of ordered calm, all 
seemed to call for something lurid and 
moving, for something elemental and 
vivid. 

Most of the men were smoking. A 
blue haze floated and eddied above the 
light-shades. 

“But it’s midnight now,” said the fret- 
fully unmodulated voice of Spayer out: of 
the silence. 

“He'll be here,” was Mylott’s reprov- 
ingly low-toned rejoinder. 

“But what's Gruelich got to tell, 


anyway?” inquired the still fretful 
Spayer. 

Mylott looked at him with mild re- 
proof. 


“What's he got to tell? Why, he’s been 
at the front! He’s got everything to tell, 
everything the censor has been shutting 
off, everythins, that’s going to be worth 
hearing.” 

“But which front?’’ demanded Spayer, 
lighting a cigarette. 

“He’s been through the best part of it, 
from the first. Liége, where the picrite 
fumes laid him up for nearly a week, 
and Mons and Louvain and Namur and 
Termonde! He was over at Aerschot, 
finishing up his book on Cathedral 
Towns, when the trouble first broke 
out.” 

“And Gruelich’s the lad to tell about it!” 
asserted the Senator, with a Celtic eye fixed 
coldly on Spayer. 

Mylott himself knew that no man could 
tell them about it as Gruelich could — 
Gruelich the rhapsodist, the bundle of 
sensibilities, the best talker of the Leuca- 
dian, the man who could hold them there 
until two in the morning over nothing more 
than a Maine bear hunt, the wandering 
adventure-seeker who had the gift of lan- 
guage, the artist with an eye for every light 
and shade of life’s little tragedies, who had 
at last wandered into a field fitted to his 
gifts! The trouble with Gruelich in the 
past, Mylott admitted, was that he had 
been almost too good a talker; he so often 
overbalanced his theme. But this time 
he would have something worth talking 
about. 

“Then why didn’t you get him in day- 
light?’’ Spayer was demanding of the 
Senator. 

It was Mylott who answered that ques- 


tion. He spoke with the quiet dignity of a 
master of ceremonies whose deportment 
has been criticized in public. 

“You must remember, Spayer, that 
Gruelich’s just in on the Rotterdam, l|ate 
this afternoon. He had a rough passage 
over, and a sick man to take care of. | 
mean Burke, that crazy chauffeur and cook 
and valet of his. He had Burke with him, 
for they were ambling about Belgium and 
the North of France in a little old spav- 
ined four-cylinder Crympton, the same 
car they did Spain in last year. Burke 
got a bit of shrapnel under his ribs and 
is spitting blood, and the doctors up at 
St. Luke’s say he’d better go on the table. 
Gruelich’s up there now, getting him 
settled.” 

“Will he talk when he gets here?’’ asked 
Spayer. 

Several men in the circle moved rest- 
lessly. One laughed outright. The thought 
of Gruelich not talking was too much for 
them. 

“| was talking to this man Burke,” My- 
lott explained, “before they carried him 
ashore on his stretcher. He gave me an 
inkling of what to expect, in a way. He 
couldn’t go into details, give the right 
touches, you know, for he’s practically 
illiterate. But their car was commandeered 
at Argenteau, and the two of them were 
nearly shot because the engine worked 
badly and they were accused of trying to 
put it out of commission. Gruelich thought 
they could get through to Brussels, but the 
Germans swung down and cut them off. 

“They struck southwest, Burke said, and 
were held up again as spies, because Grue- 


lich’s name happened to be a German one. 


A firing squad was lined up to pump lead 
into them, when a superior officer inter- 
fered. He took Gruelich’s boots away from 
him (his own had given out) and set the 
two men free. Burke couldn’t remember 
the names of the different towns, but he 
said they seemed to be always in the worst 
of the fighting — just tossed along like two 
chips on the crest of a wave. He says there 
was enough gore to float a ship. Gruelich 
couldn’t get decent shoes, and his feet got 
sore — awful, Burke said. He was caught 
taking a pair off a dead German. The two 
of them were shut up in a wine-cellar, to be 
shot at daylight for looting. But they dug 
their way out overnight, when the guard 
was drunk, and got into the open country 
again. 
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“They were hiding in the. woods until 
they found themselves between opposing 
advance-guards with machine-guns. Burke 
said he had his hat shot off. They crawled 
out to a bunch of dead horses with their 
feet sticking up in the air, and rolled a 
couple of them over and made a barri- 
cade. Burke said the smell of those 
horses was something poisonous, but no- 
body got hit. 

“ They crawled on to a town again, where 
everybody was on the run — shell-fire. 
Burke says it’s funny, the way those picrite 
shells can blow a man into two-inch pieces. 
He says he remembers one German shell 
hitting a tobacco-shop across the road from 
them and scattering about three thousand 
cigars along the gutter. He said it was their 
first smoke for a week. 

“Just as the Germans were goose~ 
stepping into the town, a body of 
ambushed French met them. It was 
hand-to-hand work. Burke says most of 
the French bayonets broke off after the 
first thrust. Then they’d have to club with 
their rifle-butts. He remembers one man 
who'd a horse-shoer’s hammer. He smashed 
down a dozen men before a Uhlan poked 
a magazine-revolver against his ribs and 
fired. There was blood in the gutter, Burke 
says, running like ditch-water. A few nights 
after that they saw a Prussian bayonet 
two wounded Frenchmen. Burke said it 
made him rather seasick, the way one of 
the men screamed. 

“Gruelich tried to get a message 
through to Whitlock, the American 
minister at Brussels, but luck was against 
them. They were hiding in a hay-stack, 
next to a woods that advertised the fact 
there hadn't been time to bury the 
dead, watching the smoke-balls and the 
bunches of tinfoil the German airmen were 
dropping to signal positions, when three 
French aviators got after the others. Two 
of them, one French and one German, 
smashed together. They came down like 
dead ducks from over a mile up. Toward 
night one of the Frenchmen who’ was 
making back for his lines got potted by 
the Germans, and planed down beside 
their haystack. Gruelich and Burke 
could see one man stand on guard with 
his automatic while the other patched 
up the torn wing. Then the two of 
them weren’t strong enough to start the 
thing on its wheels through the hay- 
stubble; so Gruelich and Burke helped. 


“That night they found a riderless horse 
quietly munching grass between the rows 
of corpses. They both mounted him and 
made south, steering clear of the towns. 
They got lost, and would have ridden 
right into Prussian intrenchments if they 
hadn’t heard a gramophone playing 
German music. Burke says their horse 
was shot, as it was, so they had to travel 
on foot again. They had no passports 
and could get none. They hid under a 
bridge the next night, and at daybreak 
kept their eye on a French sentry going 
up and down outside a chateau wall at 
the end of the bridge. Then at the other 
end they saw two German agents cutting a 
telephone wire. The sentry saw them, too. 
He watched them, then dropped on one 
knee and picked off first one man and 
then the other. They could hear the 
second German’s body threshing about in 
the dry grass, Burke said, before he died. 
In another half hour machine-guns were 
spitting across the river; so they bolted 
from under the bridge and hid in a 
garden, where an old peasant brought 
them coffee and black bread. 

“They were in rags by this time, 
Burke says, but they bribed a young Red 
Cross transport-driver to run them down 
as far as Soissons, and scooted off by 
night, for that driver was making his 
five hundred francs on the side. He 
was in such a hurry he didn’t find 
out about a bridge the French had 
blown up, and they all went thirty feet 
down into the river. The driver was 
killed. 

“That reminded Burke how he and 
Gruelich had hidden from shell-fire in an 
open culvert, when the French started 
tumbling in corpses, to save digging. He 
says there must have been a hundred of 
‘em. He told me 

“What's the good of spoiling all this?” 
testily interrupted the Senator. “| thought 
Gruelich was coming here to-night to tell 
us that story.” 

“He is,”” acknowledged Mylott. ‘And 
he’s the man to tell it—I acknowledge 
that. I merely wanted to point out to 
you that this man of his is a rough-neck, 
as we'd say, a carcass of bone and hide, 
without imagination, but even pis dull 
wits responded to what was around him 
over there. He talxed until the doctors 
shut him off and said | was tiring him 
out.” 
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“Then | see where this is an all-night 
session,’ luxuriously prognosticated the 
rotund Hewitt. 

“Then why doesn’t it begin?” demanded 
the still impatient Spayer. 

Mylott rose to his feet, for the door had 
opened. 

“It's going to begin now,” he said in a 
whisper, “for here comes Gruelich him- 
self!” 

There was a concerted movement and 
murmur of greeting as Gruelich entered 
the room. The members of the Leucadian 
were not given to effusiveness. Mylott had 
warned them to seem decently uncon- 
cerned. 

Gruelich came in on old Moberley’s arm. 
This gave him an almost bride-like im- 
pression of being led, of dependence on 
the older man. 

He advanced impassively and with a 
vague uncertainty of step, as if the room 
were unfamiliar to him. He was in evening 
dress. Mylott saw, and as immaculate as 
ever. But there was a difference. He gave 
the impression of having been dressed by 
another. And it was not so much that 
Gruelich had actually aged in a few months’ 
time: it was more that he seemed discon- 
certingly faded, neutralized into a pensive 
impersonality that had no trace of the 
creaking jauntiness of his earlier day. When 
he shook hands, silently and solemnly, 
his hand was like a dead fish. He waited, 
in a moment of staring indecision, and 
then settled into his chair with an audi- 
ble sigh. 

The others stood about, waiting. 

He seemed speechlessly grateful for the 
engulfing soft upholstery. He seemed 
equally grateful for the glow from the 
hearth, for the discreetly modified light 
and the orderly quietness of the great 
high-ceilinged room. But he seemed to 
be viewing it all through a mist. He 
roused himself once, and blinked about 
the place with his almost childlike im- 
personality; then he leaned back in his 
chair and lapsed into the silence of utter 
abstraction. 

Marr motioned ponderously for cigars 


and whisky and soda. But Gruelich 
waved them away with an abstracted 
movement of his limp hand. He was 
still staring absently ahead of him into 
space. 

It was the Senator who spoke. 

“You must have had quite a trip, 














Gruelich,” he prompted in his chesty 
baritone. 

The others stood about like penguins, 
watching the newcomer’s face. It was quite 
without color. 

“Which trip?” asked Gruelich, without 
so much as turning his head. His voice 
seemed as listless as his eyes; and his skin 
reminded the watching Mylott of a heliated 
plate-proof. 

“Over there in the war zone,” again 
prompted the Senator. “Quite a time of it, 
I imagine, eh?”’ 

A barricaded look came into Gruelich’s 
face. 

“Yes,” he finally and slowly acknow- 
ledged; “quite a time of it.” 

An unbroken silence reigned for several 
moments. 

It was Marr who spoke next: 

“You saw a good deal of the fighting 
over there, Mylott tells me.” 

Gruelich’s spare body heaved with a 
small sigh; but he continued to stare into 
the fire. 

Te 
tion. 

Again a silence filled the room. Grue- 
lich seemed tu be thinking deeply. He 
locked his fingers together and regarded 
them with infinite anxiety. 

“You're tired, old man, a bit tired?” 
suggested the anxious-eyed Mylott. 

Gruelich turned slowly about and looked 
at him. 

“No, I’m not tired,” he said in a thin 
and tremulous voice. “You see, I had a 
nap before | came up here. I —I find | 
sleep a great deal these days.” 

Mylott fell. back from the light of the 
fire and mopped his face. 

“| imagine you'd need it, Gruelich, after 
some of those nights you went through,” 
suggested the Admiral. 

“Yes,” assented Gruelich — but the mon- 
osyllable was quite colorless; “I seem to 
need it.” 

“Which was your worst night over 
there?” inquired Spayer, with a glance at 
his watch. 

“The worst?” 
tle perplexity. He 
across his pale forehead. 


he at last said, without emo- 


echoed Gruelich in gen- 
rubbed a_ hand 
Then he sighed 


again. 

“They all seemed about the same,’ he 
said, without turning away from the 
fire. 

Then he pulled the points of his 
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collar away from his thin neck. All 
his movements were so deliberate that 
they seemed like the actions of a somnam- 
bulist. 

‘“Isn’t it rather warm in here?” he slowly 
and querulously inquired. There was no 
reproof in the question, but windows were 
promptly opened. 

Then a club steward, treading as_noise- 
lessly as a cat, came and put fresh sticks 
on the fading fire. 

Gruelich stiffened perceptibly as the 
uniformed figure moved into his line of 
vision. He winced at the glitter of the 
buttons. Several of his companions noticed 
that his rigid body did not relax until 
the steward left the room. The flames 
caught the fresh hickory and threw 
shadows about the silent group. 

“1 wish your fire wouldn’t crackle that 
way,” Gruelich finally complained out of 
the silence. 

His voice seemed the voice of some one 
a great distance away. 

“Why?’” demanded Crotty, who had 
been studying the group from the doorway, 
as he entered. 

“1 don’t know why,’ 


was the listless 


answer; “but it seems to bother me.” 
“Remind you. of the cr-r-r-r-rack of a 


interrogated 
had been ex- 


mitrailleuse?” deliberately 
Spayer, whose patience 
hausted. 

And for that barbarian immediacy the 
rest of the circle could have annihilated 
him. 

Gruelich did not answer. But the next 
moment they saw him cover his face with 
his hands and then draw them slowly 
downward, with a scarcely perceptible 
quivering movement of the body. His 
face, when it emerged from that glacial 
massage, reminded Mylott of snow on 
a convent roof, as he later confessed .o 
Crotty. 

“I —TI can’t talk about it!’’ he said in a 
sort of awed whisper, as he sat staring into 
the flames raptly, dumbly, as unconscious 
of the circle about him as if he were alone 
on the Sahara. 


And, as he stared vacantly and inanely 
into that fire, tears could be seen drop- 
ping slowly from his pale and watery 
eycs. 

He made no effort to hide them, for he 
was as unconscious of them as he was of 
the watchers about him. 

He did not appear to be actually 
weeping. He seemed possessed of nothing 
so active and positive as pain. He 
mereiy appeared to be tired, tired to the 
extent of an ultimate indifferency which 
left him oblivious of his attitude and his 
environment. His mind seemed a long 
way off. 

Some one in the shadowy background 
sighed audibly, and a soda siphon hissed. 
But Gruelich still sat perched on the 
edge of the massive chair, staring mutely 
into the fire. 


“Wuat’s the matter with that man 
Gruelich?” Spayer demanded of Crotty, 
at the door of the coat-room. 

“Indigestion!” was the curt reply. It 
was plain that Crotty’s admiration for 
Spayer was not extensive. 

“Indigestion?” 

“Yes; mental indigestion. By that I 
mean his nervous system has bitten off 
more than it can chew. Poor Racey 
did the same when the Titanic went 
down. There was quite a dose of it after 
the Messina earthquake. | call _ it 
mental indigestion. But if you prefer 
Lombroso you can call it collective 
mutism. It amounts to the same thing!” 

Spayer, as he wormed his way into his 
overcoat, made no effort to conceal a quick 
sniff of disgust. 

“If a man sees a thing, why can’t he talk 
about it?” 

“Well, if you sensitize your plate you 
don’t want to give it too much sun!” 

“But if you go through a thing, a big 
thing, there’s something wrong if you can’t 
tell about it!” 

“Well, there’s the case of Lazarus, if you 
like,” casually remarked Crotty, as he 
turned on his heel. 
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HERE are two days in the year that 
1 dread exceedingly. One is the 

first Tuesday after Christmas. On 
it Sir Isaac gives an entertainment in the 
Town Hall to some hundreds of the poorest 
children in the town. There is sometimes 
a Christmas tree, sometimes a conjurer, 
always tea and buns. | am one of those who 
help to distribute the food. The tea makes 
me and every one else very hot. The buns 
make us sticky. Sir Isaac and the children 
like being hot and sticky. I do not. But 
the Christmas entertainment lasts for 
only about three hours. 

The other party — which Sir Isaac gives 
to the same children in June—is much 
more terrible. It takes place at Rose Park, 
Sir Isaac’s country house, and goes on from 
11 A. M. till 6 p. m. The guests, five or six 
hundred children and some fifty practical 
philanthropists, go out to Rose Park in 
buses and wagonettes, carrying flags and 
preceded by a band. They dine in the open 
air, play games, dance, and finally have tea. 
Sir Isaac’s gardeners, the whole seven of 
them, always threaten to leave the next 
day on*account of the damage done to the 
grounds. Sir Isaac bribes them, and they 
sulkily agree to stay with him. 

This happens every year. | am of opinion 
that I ought to be bribed, too— about ten 
times as heavily as the head gardener. But 
Sir Isaac thinks | enjoy myself, and has 
never offered me even a diamond tie-pin as 
a reward for the most terrific exertions. 

There is a dreadful sameness about these 
summer entertainments. The day is almost 
invariably hot. Lemonade, the fizzy kind in 
bottles, is even stickier than the Christmas 
buns, and I detest merry-go-rounds with 
steam-worked barrel-organs attached to 
them. This year, however, Sir Isaac hit 





upon a new idea. 
He came into my office bubbling over with 
it about three weeks before the fatal day. 
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“Has it ever struck you, my dear fellow, 
that we ought to share our pleasures, we 
who are more fortunately situated — ought 
to share our pleasures, not only our simpler 
and more obvious pleasures, but those of 
a subtler, spiritual kind, with others? You 
remember what the poet says: ‘Kindness is 
twice blessed: it blesses those that give and 
those that receive.’ 

| remembered that Shakespeare said 
something like that about mercy; but Sir 
Isaac’s version of the passage is at least as 
true as the original. I do not believe either. 

“It is a great pleasure to me to see all 
those dear children, the citizens of the fu- 
ture, you know, Godfrey, who will be taking 
our places very soon—it is such a pleas- 
ure to me to see them enjoying themselves, 
and to feel that, as you said in your ad- 
mirable leading article yesterday— But 
of course that’s not exactly what | wanted 
to say to you.” 

1 can not imagine how Sir Isaac suc- 
ceeded in mixing up my leading article with 
his children’s party. What I wrote was 
a string of platitudes supposed to justify 
the existence of a Liberal government. | 
headed it, | remember, “The Will of the 
People Must Prevail.’’ I should not have 
supposed that even Sir Isaac’s muddle- 
headed ingenuity could have worked out 
a connection between my wretched stuff 
and his own hobby-horses and lemonade. 
But Sir Isaac, who must, as | have always 
admitted, have brains of a kind, had read 
some sort of general benevolence into what 
I wrote. 

“My idea is,” he said, “that I shuuld 
give young people of the upper classes — 
children, if | may call them so, of better 
off parents—that | should give them an 
opportunity of sharing the great pleasure 
1 feel in entertaining their less fortunate 
brothers and sisters. As far as possible, my 
dear fellow, as far as possible, not further.” 
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It was not likely that Sir Isaac would be 
able to share his pleasure with other peo- 
ple any further than was possible. What 
he meant was that he would do the paying 
and some one else the actual entertaining. 
| commended the idea warmly. it seemed 
just possible that | should get off. I was 
quite willing to make a present of my share 
of the pleasure to any wealthy child who 
would take it. 

“My idea,” said Sir Isaac, “to put the 
matter in a nut-shell, my idea is to invite 
the elder girls of Miss Merridew’s school — 
such dear girls, and their education, using 
the word in its widest sense, is so impor- 
tant for the future of the community, you 
know. They are—JI may have said this to 
you before, but it is impossible to say it 
too often —they are the future mothers of 
the race; and anything we can do, however 
small, to bring home to them a sense of the 
responsibilities of citizenship— But that, 
of course, is not what I wanted to say. My 
idea is rather that of allowing them, Miss 
Merridew’s dear girls, to share in the great 
pleasure which you and | find ——’” 

Sir Isaac’s idea, when | succeeded in 
disentangling it, appeared to be that Miss 
Merridew’s girls, partly for the good of 
their own characters, partly in order to 
enjoy themselves, should undertake the 
management of the annual party for the 
five hundred slum children. Sir Isaac evi- 
dently expected me to work out the details. 
| suggested that we should hand over the 
organization of the whole affair to Mrs. 
Jennings and that Adolphus should act as 
her secretary. She still held her position 
as teacher of English Literature in Miss 
Merridew’s school, and, from what | knew 
of her, would be likely to throw herself into 
the plan with delight. When Sir Isaac left 
I sent for Adolphus. 

“It has been decided,” | said, “that you 
and your wife are to entertain Sir Isaac’s 
five hundred ragamuffins on their day out 
at Rose Park next Tuesday fortnight. Sir 
Isaac does the paying, but nothing more. 
You and your wife will be held responsible 
if it turns out to be a wet day, or if any 
child gets killed, maimed, or lost. You 
can have as many of Miss Merridew’s girls 
as vou like to help you, but nobody else.” 

“But,” said Adolphus—‘“but— It’s 
very kind of Sir Isaac, and | feel —we 
shall both feel—highly honored. But——” 

“How often am I to tell you, Adolphus, 
that if you say ‘but’ every time you are 








given a chance of distinguishing yourself, 
you'll never get on in the world? Go away 
now and organize the festivities.” 

I do not think Adolphus got any real 
pleasure out of the business; but his wife 
certainly enjoyed herself. She threw herself 
into the work of organization with vigor 
and delight. She decided at once that the 
entertainment must be of an educative and 
elevating kind. There were to be no more 
merry-go-rounds, no miniature rifle ranges, 
no donkeys to ride, and no fishing for min- 
nows in Sir Isaac’s artificial lake. Instead, 
she arranged to provide model engines of 
various kinds which would work by steam 
and otherwise, including model boats and 
submarines. These were for the delectation 
of the boys. For the girls she intended to 
have small gas-stoves on which they could 
cook, model washing-machines, and babies 
— model, of course; she was not willing to 
sacrifice her own — that could be undressed 
and bathed. Both boys and girls were to 
be allowed to work model telephones and 
telegraphs. She called at my office and sub- 
mitted her plan to me. Each machine, she 
said, would be in charge of one of Miss 
Merridew’s girls, who would give short 
lectures on its nature and practical demon- 
strations of its working. It would be an 
exciting day for the ragamuffins. 

The plan, as she explained, had two ob- 
vious advantages: her assistants would each 
have to master beforehand the working 
of an intricate machine; and every slum 
child would go home educated in a way it 
never had been before. 

“| read,” she said, “with very great 
interest your article on ‘The Will of the 
People,’ and | was profoundly impressed 
by what you said about the necessity of 
assisting in every way the intellectual de- 
velopment of the future democracy. You 
said, as you will recollect ¥ 

There is one thing worse than writing 
silly platitudes, and that is hearing them 
quoted afterward. | cut Mrs. Jennings 
short. 

“Do you think,” | said, “that the chil- 
dren will like it? I mean as well as they 
liked merry-go-rounds and bands?” 

Mrs. Jennings stared at me for a moment 
and then snubbed me severely. 

“Does that matter?” she said. 

| saw nothing of Mrs. Jennings for the 
next fortnight, but Adolphus told me how 
things were going on. The cooking-stoves, 
model babies, and most of the commener 
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machines were obtained quite easily. The 
submarine had to be given up. The tele- 
graph apparatus and the motor-boat turned 
out to be very expensive. That, however, 
did not matter; Sir Isaac was so delighted 
with the scheme that he would have spent 
thousands on it cheerfully. Three days 
before the party we had what Mrs. Jennings 


, 


called a “muster” in Miss Merridew’s 
large examination-hall. All the girls were 
there, in bright yellow dresses. Adolphus 


explained to me that this was his wife’s 
idea. 

“Yellow,” he said, “is the color always 
worn by Charity in stained-glass windows. 
\t least, that’s what my wife says, so | 
suppose it must be so. You see the con- 
nection of thought, don’t you?” 

“It’s a pity not to dress Sir Isaac in 
vellow, too,”” I said. 

“Oh, but we have,” said Adolphus — 
“to some extent, at least. He was quite 
pleased.” 

When Sir Isaac appeared a few minutes 
later, he was wearing a canary-colored waist- 
coat. That, | suppose, was as far as it 
was found possible to go in his case; but 
Sir Isaac’s waistcoat, owing to the shape of 
his stomach, shows a good deal, so the 
yellow did not escape notice. 

| found Lalage in a corner of the hall, 
with a large coil of wire beside her. 

“l’m a telegrapher,” she said. “I’ve 
been working like steam for the last fort- 
night at a thing called the Morse code. 
Jolly rotten idea, | call it. But, of course, 
| had to learn it, more or less. I don’t 
suppose it really matters if I don’t get it 
right, do you?” 

“Not a bit,” I said. 

“I’m to be stuck in a clump of laurel 
bushes,” said Lalage, “far away behind 
the garden, and people are to telegraph to 
me, while I explain what’s happening to a 
lot of boys given over to me for that pur- 
pose. Poor beasts! They won’t like it. 
Hilda has a motor-boat. Luck for her, 
isn’t it?” 

Hilda was at my elbow with a large 
motor-boat in her arms. She smiled dubi- 
ously, 

“Sometimes,” said Lalage, “the ma- 
chinery doesn’t seem quite to work —the 
engine of the boat, | mean; and then, of 
course, Hilda’s rather bad. But otherwise 
a motor-boat is a better thing than a tele- 
graph. I might be worse off. I thought 
at one time that Pinkie was going to 


make me do a washing-machine. | should 
have hated that! By the way, we've 
all been rather fed up lately with an Eng- 
lish comp. you wrote on ‘The Will of the 
People Must Prevail.’ Pinkie keeps trotting 
it out and making us all read it. Can't 
see, myself, what it has to do with making 
me learn about telegraphs.” 

“Nor can I,” I said. 

“Though, of course, it is a good thing in 
itself, if more acted on, which it seldom is. 
As far as I can make out, it’s the will of 
governesses like Pinkie which prevail, not 
ours. I’m frightfully democratic, you know, 
and so is Hilda, and we both quite agree 
with you, though we are a bit sick of that 
subject.” 

Sir Isaac’s speech—he made one, of 
course — interrupted my conversation with 
Lalage. He touched, rather lightly, on Mrs. 
Jennings’ plan of educating the slum chil- 
dren, and devoted most of his half hour to 
his own idea of giving pleasure to every 
one concerned. He had the quotation 
about mercy very nearly right, though he 
still attributed its power of reaction to 
kindness. He told the girls that what he 
wanted them to do was to make the other 
children really happy. Lalage commented 
on this afterward. 

“If he meant that,” she said, “he oughtn’t 
to have made Pinkie boss of the show. Her 
great delight is in making people miserable 
with a view to doing them good. That's 
what she’s aiming at now; and if Sir Isaac 
really wants every one to be happy — 
But | dare say he just feels that he ought 
to say that and doesn’t really mean it.” 

“He does,” I said. “He may be mistaken 
in the way he’s going about it, but ——” 

“He is, frightfully mistaken. How could 
anybody be happy with the Morse code?” 

“Still, he does mean it.” 

“Really and truly?” 

“I’m certain of it,” I said. 

“In that case,” said Lalage, “will you 
lend me two bob?” 

I handed her the money. 

“Sorry to have to borrow,” she said, 
“but if I’m to make people happy | must 
get the money somewhere. I say, Hilda, 
look here!” 

She led Hilda away from me, and I could 
not hear what they were planning. I was 
not, indeed, particularly interested. If 


Lalage was going to settle down in her 
clump of laurels with the two shillings’ 
worth of chocolate creams beside her, she 
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would give a considerable amount of hap- 
piness to several boys. 

Sir Isaac’s plan of making Mrs. Jennings 
responsible for the entertainment at Rose 
Park by no means set me free to play golf 
that afternoon. I felt justified, however, 
in staying at home until late in the day. 
| did not, as | had on other occasions, take 
my seat beside the banner-bearer in one of 
the wagonettes that bore the revelers to 
the scene. Nor did I hand round lemonade 
at dinner-time. Indeed, as I heard after- 
ward, there was no lemonade at dinner. 
Mrs. Jennings had a theory that aérated 
drinks were unwholesome. She gave Sir 
Isaac’s guests a choice between milk and 
barley water. This, I believe, was un- 
popular. So, after the first novelty wore 
off, was the rest of the entertainment. 

| arrived about three o’clock, and found 
that things were not going well. A large 
number of boys—a hundred, perhaps — 
were sitting in a state of profound dejec- 
tion on the gravel outside the door of the 
house. Adolphus was making desperate 
efforts to stir them to some kind of interest 
in a model steam-crane which he had 
dragged out of its tent and set up on the 
hall door-steps. The boys treated the 
crane with ribald laughter and replied to 
Adolphus’ exhortations with blasphemies 
horrible to listen to. 

| hurried away from them, and found 
a tent labeled “The Nursery.” Inside 
were two of Miss Merridew’s girls, four- 
teen washable dolls, fourteen baths, cakes 
of soap and towels. There was only one 
pupil, and she was arguing hotly that she 
ought to be given a couple of dolls as a 
reward for having washed one according to 
the directions given her. A little farther 
on, in a corner of the tennis-court, | came 
upon Mrs. Jennings herself. She was hot 
and angry. She held two young girls by 
their wrists and was dragging them toward 
the tent in which the model washing- 
machines were on view. She told me that 
she had caught her victims in a cherry tree. 
They had broken into Sir Isaac’s garden, a 
forbidden region, and after gorging them- 
selves with strawberries had climbed the 
tree in which Mrs. Jennings found them. 
Whether she climbed the tree herself to 
drag them down, I do not know. They 
looked to me as if they had resisted des- 
perately. Mrs. Jennings proposed to force 
them to wash clothes—their own clothes 
certainly wanted washing — until tea-time. 


I crossed the lower part of the lawn and 
took the path that leads to the artificial 
lake. There | met Hilda. She was run- 


ning toward the house, and was apparently 

on the verge of tears. 
“| hope,” I said, “that your boys are 

enjoying themselves.” 

convulsively and 


Hilda sobbed 
suddenly giggled. 

“They are,” she gasped. 

“Good,” I said. “It’s a comfort to find 
that some of the children are happy. Most 
of them seem rather flat. But the model 
motor-boat was sure to be a draw. The 
machinery worked all right, I suppose.” 

“Sometimes,” said Hilda —‘not always. 
But the boys threw stones at it.” 

“Young ruffians! I hope they didn’t 
hit it.” 

“In the end they did, and sank it. | 
don’t know what to do.” 

“Never mind. If it’s sunk it’s their own 
loss.” 

“And then some of them took off their 
shoes and stockings and waded in to fetch 
it out. | do wish-——” 

“The lake’s too shallow,” I said. “I 
quite agree that it would be splendid if a 
few of them were drowned, but that’s not 
likely.” 

“That put it into the heads of all the 
rest to bathe,” said Hilda, “and I—I 
didn’t like to stop.” 

“You rather missed your chance. You 
ought to have stood on the bank and thrown 
stones at them.” 

“But,” said Hilda, “I couldn’t. They — 
they —hadn’t any bathing-dresses. What 
shall | do? They ought to be got out some- 
how. Would you mind going down there 
and chasing them?” 

I did not feel inclined to go splashing 
round an artificial lake in pursuit of twenty 
active boys, and | did not think it would 
be much use to shout at them from the bank. 

“Let’s go and find Lalage,” I said. “If 
any one can deal with the situation it will 
be Lalage.” 

We found Lalage by following the tele- 
graph wire from its source. A girl, who 
would have been quite nice-looking if she 
had not been very hot, was in control of 
what we may call the home end of the tele- 
graph in a tent near the house. She com- 
plained that something must have gone 
wrong; she had been tapping out messages 
to Lalage all afternoon, but for more than 
half an hour had received no _ response. 


then 
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She was very grateful to us when we said 
we would go and find out what was the 
matter. 

The telegraph had been set up in the most 
thorough way, regardless of expense. I 
am sure that Hilda and | must have walked 
a mile before we saw the last post towering 
above a thicket of laurel bushes. Outside 
the thicket sat Lalage, with a small boy 
beside her. The small boy was smoking 
a clay pipe. 

“Disgusting beasts boys are,” said La- 
lage. 

Hilda agreed with her at once. So did I. 

“That one,” | said, pointing to the young 
scoundrel with the pipe, “looks to me like 
the worst kind of gutter-snipe.” 

“Oh, he’s all right,” said Lalage. “He’s 
the only one who is. The others— But 
you can go in among the bushes and see, 
if you like. I’m just waiting till this one 
is finished off, and then I’m going away 
altogether.” 

Moved by a morbid curiosity, I followed 
the path into the laurel bushes. I came 
almost at once upon a boy who had been 
horribly sick. A little farther on was another 
boy in the same condition. Round the tel- 


egraph post were eight others. The sight 


was a most disgusting one. I went back 
to Lalage. The boy beside her had laid 
down his pipe and was looking pale. 

“| think he’s done for,” said Lalage. 
“Let’s go before anything else happens.” 

“Lalage,” I said, “what have you been 
doing to these boys? Where did they get 
the pipes and tobacco?” 

“I gave them to them, of course,” said 
Lalage. “I bought half a dozen clay pipes 
and four ounces of tobacco with the two 
shillings you lent me.” 

“Oh, Lalage!” said Hilda. “Did you 
really do it? You said you would, but I 
never believed it.” 

“Of course I did,” said Lalage. 

“Do you hate all boys?” | asked, “or 
have you a special grudge against these in 
particular?” 

“| don’t know what you mean by that,” 
said Lalage. “I came out to-day to give 
pleasure to the boys committed to my care. 
That’s what Sir Isaac said I was to do. He 
isn’t a bad sort of old thing, but in some 
ways silly. He said that being kind was 
twice blessed —it blessed those who gave 
and those who took. Which is quite wrong. 
It didn’t bless me. In fact, at one time | 
thought | should be sick myself.” 


“Your kindness,” | said, “doesn’t appear 
to have blessed the boys much, either.”’ 

“It did at first. They simply chortled 
with joy when | suggested smoking. They 
didn’t want to play with that old telegraph 
any more than | did; but when | said | had 
some pipes and tobacco, they cheered. | 
always heard that boys are not allowed to 
smoke.” 

“Now you know why,” I said. 

“I knew why before,” said Lalage. ‘It’s 
because they want to. Nobody is ever al- 
lowed to do what they want —at least, not 
until they’re grown up, if then. Now, my 
idea of giving pleasure is to let the people 
you're giving pleasure to do what they 
want. Pinkie thinks that pleasure is given 
most by making people do what they don’t 
want; but that’s not true. I knew that it 
wouldn’t be kind to make those boys do the 
Morse code, and all that rot, when they 
hated it, which they did. Whereas it was 
kind to let them smoke, when they wanted 
to. Anyhow, that’s my idea of kindness.”’ 

“Well,” I said, “they'll recover, in time. 
Have you any more tobacco?” 

Lalage drew a small lump of black, evil- 
looking tobacco from the pocket of her 
yellow skirt — about half an ounce of it. 

“I’ve that much,” she said, “but I’ve 
no pipes left. I gave the last one to that 
boy you saw with me. However, | dare 
say you have a pipe of your own.” 

“Thanks,” I said, “but I wasn’t think- 
ing of myself. My idea was to give a little 
pleasure to some boys of Hilda’s who are 
bathing in the lake. You'd like to be kind 
to those boys, wouldn’t you, Hilda?” 

Hilda shuddered. 

“No, thanks,” she ‘said; “they’re bad 
enough without that.” 

“It would be a graceful act on your part,” 
I said, “after their stoning your motor- 
boat. Returning good for evil, you know.” 

“Hilda,” said Lalage, “go back to that 
boy and get the pipe he dropped.” 

The habit of implicit obedience was strong 
in Hilda. She turned and walked back a 
little way. Then she stopped. 

“Lalage,” she said, “don’t ask me to. 
I daren’t. I can’t bear people when they’re 
sick.” 

“Very well,” said Lalage. “But don’t 
blame me afterward when your conscience 
gnaws at you for not allowing your boys 
to do what they wanted. You're supposed 
to be giving them pleasure.” 

“By the way,” said Lalage a few minutes 
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later, “I don’t think we need tell Pinkie 
about the smoking. She mightn’t quite 
understand.” 

She looked at me as she spoke. 

“1 sha’n’t tell her,” I said. “I don’t 
expect to see her for some time. I happen 
to know of a back gate out of Sir Isaac’s 
place, and I’m going home that way.” 

| was on my way down to my office two 
days later and was walking along the side 

a canal. There was no one in sight 
except two girls some distance ahead of 
me who were sitting under a tree. When 
| got nearer I recognized that one of them 
was Lalage and the other Hilda. They 
stood up and greeted me. 

“Did you hear about the row?” asked 
Lalage. 

“No,” I said, “but I’m sure there was 
one. Was it very bad?” 

“Terrific. No thunder-storm could have 
been worse. Pinkie had somehow found 
out about the smoking, and blamed me.” 

“Unjust,” | said, “but perhaps natural.” 

“She jawed me for nearly an hour, being 
in the sort of temper that I call wicked, and 
wanting to visit the whole blame for her 
own misdoings upon me.” 

“I’m in full sympathy with you,” | 
said, “but still think we ought to be just to 
Mrs. Jennings. After all, she didn’t give 
those boys the tobacco.” 

“The smoking,” said Lalage, “was only 
what’s called in Latin the casus belli — that 
is to say, the excuse for a jaw. What really 
had Pinkie in a temper was that the kids 
wouldn’t look at her silly old machines. I 
knew that; but of course it was no use try- 
ing to bring it home to Pinkie. I behaved 
with the utmost nobility, imitating the 
example of the father of the girl in the 
schooner Hesperus.” 

| thought over Longfellow’s poem. My 
recollection was that the father blew a whiff 
from his pipe and laughed scornfully. | 
could hardly believe that Lalage had ven- 
tured to make that reply to Mrs. Jennings. 

“*Her father answered never a word,’” 
quoted Hilda kindly. 

“Exactly,” said Lalage. “I reserved my 
defiance, knowing that silence in the face 
of undeserved opprobrium is very heroic, 
besides being most aggravating to the per- 
son who is casting the opprobrium — that 
is to say, Pinkie. In the end she had me 
up before Miss Merridew. I knew she 
would. Then | simply wiped the floor 
with the accusation.” 


“How?” I asked. “It seems to me you 
were in a tight corner. I can’t imagine what 
defense you put up.” 

“Oh, that was easy enough,” said Lalage. 
“| simply handed Miss Merridew a copy 
of your article on the will of the people 
prevailing. | had it ready in my pocket.” 

That was a most unfortunate article! 
It meant nothing —literally nothing. But 
Sir Isaac found it a stimulus to his phi- 
lanthropy. Mrs. Jennings appears to have 
taken it as an excuse for her absurd model 
machines. Lalage used it as a justification 
for teaching small boys to smoke. 

“Miss Merridew seemed a little surprised 
at first, and even more when she read the 
article through; but I soon explained to her.” 

“I wish you’d explain to me.” 

“Well,” said Lalage, “those boys were 
people —I| suppose you’ll hardly deny that. 
Anyhow, Miss Merridew didn’t when | 
pointed if out. Nor did Pinkie. She 
couldn’t, though she would have if she 
could. Now you see, don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“They wanted to smoke,” said Lalage; 
“therefore, according to your article, they 
ought to smoke: because the will of the 
people must prevail, and they are people. 
That’s all.” 

“Did Miss Merridew see it?” 

“Quite. Miss Merridew is very sensible. 
What she said was that the will of the 
people ought not to prevail; which of course 
may be right, and if it is | was wrong and 
| give in. But both Pinkie and you said it 
ought to prevail, that being a sacred prin- 
ciple, and anybody saying the contrary 
being what you call a— re-re-reacting 
Tory; which I’m not Hilda and | having 
agreed years ago to be democratic to the 
last degree, anyhow till we're grown up. 
Suppose we go somewhere and have ices. 
Properly speaking, we ought not, having 
been told not to go farther than the canal 
walk; but it’s frightfully hot.” 

“And the will of the people,” | said, 
“must prevail.” 

“Exactly,” said Lalage. “That’s where 
the good of being democratic comes in. 
But you'll have to pay for the ices; we've 
no money.” 

There again —I have been a careful stu- 


dent of politics for years — the good of being 


democratic comes in. I paid for the ices 
without grumbling. A “reacting Tory’’— 
Miss Merridew, for instance — might have 
objected to being taxed in this way. 
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A Story of a Woman in Revolt 





ILDA WILSON, the Paris buyer for the 

Hartman Store of New York, finds her- 
self, after eight years of driving work, on the 
edge of a nervous breakdown. She is in Paris, 
about to return to New York for the spring 
season. While undecided whether to take the 
vacation her employer offers her, she accident- 
ally makes the acquaintance of two people entirely 
outside the range of her previous experience. 
One is Adéle Rainey, a music-hall dancer. The 
other is Blink Moran, a middle-weight boxer. 
These two people sweep her suddenly into a 
current of life fresh and new to her. She cables 
her employer that she accepts his offer of a vaca- 
‘ion, and follows up her adventure by going to 
a prize-fight with Moran. To her surprise, she 
has discovered that Moran is something of a 
social celebrity in Paris, and that he is sober, 
reticent, courteous, and dignified. He tells her 
about a sick baby at the small hotel where he is 
stopping, whose mother, a chorus girl, is in the 
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hospital. On an impulse, Hilda decides to move 
in and take care of it. Together with Adéle and 
Moran, she nurses the sick baby, and each day 
draws her more deeply into a queer, irregular 
relationship with these people. Moran’s personal 
attractiveness and his evident liking for her take 
hold of Hilda’s imagination; at the same time, 
this new interest wakens memories, that she had 
thought were almost forgotten, of an old unhappy 
love affair with Harris Doreyn, a man who had 
once been her employer. These memories take 
on a disturbing character when she receives a 
letter from Doreyn, forwarded from New York, 
asking for an interview. She decides not to 
answer the letter, and throws herself into her 
friendship with Moran, who has already made her 
a proposal of marriage. The news then reaches 
her that Doreyn is in London. A match has 
been arranged between Moran and Carpentier, the 
heavy-weight champion, and Hilda lets Moran 
take her to the fight. Moran breaks his hand in 
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the ninth round and loses the fight. In the cab 
on the way home, Hilda definitely decides that 
she can not marry him. On reaching Hilda’s 
hotel, they discover that Adéle, feeling herself 
a burden to them, has yielded to the persuasion 
of her former dancing partner, Will Harper, and 
has gone off with him. They follow her and 


bring her back. Hilda is convinced that Adéle 
would make Blink a good wife, and she succeeds 
in persuading him of this. He and Adéle become 
engaged. In the meantime, Hilda is very anxious 
to adopt the baby. Blink and Adéle go to the 
baby’s mother to get her consent. While they 
are gone Hilda receives another letter from Doreyn. 





The baby’s bath is delayed by events in which 


that small person feels no immediate interest 





OREYN’S letter was long. It ex- 
plained much. It was _ indirect, 
even rambling, with here and there 

the homely observations and bits of a 
worker’s philosophy that were characteristic 
of Doreyn. In the concluding paragraphs 
were sentences that, for sheer tenderness 
and sweetness of spirit, forced Hilda to 
look away and dry her eyes. 

So much a hasty glance through the 
closely written pages told her. She could 
not begin really reading it until she had 
skimmed it. 

It was an extraordinary letter. There 
was much of the old Harris Doreyn 
in it. The familiar sense of the man so 
long out of her life was settling again 
about her spirit, as a comfortable old 
glove settles about the fingers. Even 
at the moment she realized this, and 
found the fact confusing. For surely she 
bad changed; surely all that water had 
run under the bridge! There were evi- 
dences here of changes in him. They 
were not what she had foreseen, these 
touches of something very like humility — 
submissiveness, even. Though he had 
never been an aggressive man, in the fa- 
miliar, crude sense. He had advanced by 
tirelessly thinking out problems, by seeing 
far and arriving at accurate conclusions. 
But now he was — well, older. Not nega- 
tive in spirit, certainly not beaten, but 
older. In the old days he wrote more di- 
rectly and crisply. And he had possessed 
a dry sort of humor; but there was no 
humor here. She recalled his serious ill- 
ness of a few years back. He had spent 
more than a year at Carlsbad. This 
information had drifted to her at the time. 
At one period the papers had spoken of 
him as dangerously ill; and a good deal 
had been said about his character and 
achievement. 

Again she pressed her handkerchief 
to her eyes; then settled back to begin 
at the beginning and read the letter 
through. 


“Dear Hilda,” it began. Then: 


Those two words look very cold, very formal. 
The impulse is strong in me to use the old sweet 
phrases I used to use — that you permitted me 
to use—all those years ago. But something 
holds me back. Of course, for one thing, you 
definitely took away from me, when we agreed to 
part, the right to use those phrases. And again 
on that dreadful night when we met on the train, 
and dined together, and | got off at that little 
town in Pennsylvania. Do you remember, Hilda? 
But of course you do. Those experiences are 
not so easily forgotten. 1 suppose— though my 
mind has always been unable to accept the fact 
— that your life has, in a sense, begun since then. 
Certainly you have built it up, and in what you 
have built | have no share. But you won't have 
forgotten that night. 


Hilda lowered the letter to her lap, let 
her head rest against the chair-back, and 
closed her eyes. Did she remember! 

.It was rushing back to her mind’s eye — 
a clear-cut picture of him standing there 
on the station platform, gripping his suit- 
case and umbrella —a tall, almost gaunt 
figure. And it hurt —hurt with the old 
bitter sense of incompleteness, of unsatis- 
fied hunger of soul and body, that was like 
pain. So he had not forgotten, either! But 
then, he wouldn’t forget. She might have. 
It was rather strange that she had not, in 
the intense preoccupation of her life since 
then; for she was not big — not as he was. 
Come to think of it, she had always counted 
on his being bigger than she. She had 
known he would keep away, would let her 
have her life. And, excepting in her bitter 
moments, she had always been able to 
think of him as a strong, successful man. 
She had always been able to feel that she 
had not hurt him in any way. He, by the 
solidity of his success, had let her feel that. 
He had even held his family together. She 
might easily have had that family on her 
conscience; but he had spared her such self- 
reproach. Every one about Harris Doreyn 
seemed to grow. Even she herself, she 
thought now, was simpler and bigger for 
having known him, worked with him — in 
a pitifully incomplete fashion, loved him. 
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She opened her eyes slowly, like one 
coming awake; then read on: 


That note | wrote you from Chicago, Hilda — 
the note in which | asked if | might come to New 
York to see you — marked the final great change 
in my life. | did not wait any too long for an 
answer. After a week | came on to New York. 
There — right at the railway station, just after 
my train got in — | called up the Hartman Store 
and asked for you. They said you were abroad. 
They did not appear to know when you would 
return. | asked for seer address, announcing 
myself simply as an old friend. They said that 
you would be either in London or Paris, and told 
me where you could be reached. | caught a ship 
the next day. On the ocean there was time to 
think things over. I hardly knew myself, acting 
in this impetuous way after all the years of dis- 
cipline. But I did know that I had to make one 
last effort to find you and talk with you. 

In London | went to the American Express and 
inquired for you, only to learn that you had not 
been there and had left them no forwarding ad- 
dress. That night I fell ill —one of the attacks 
that, | may as well confess, | have come to dread 
of recent years. I did have one long, very seri- 
ous illness; but after a few relatively comfortable 
years | had grown into a sort of over-confidence. 
| really thought I was well. Now I know better. 
During that week of waiting in Chicago, then 
on the train and in New York, and during that 
endless ocean trip, | was, I can see now, in a 
sort of fever of the spirit. It was not like me. 
It was more like an inexperienced boy. But 
the inexperienced boy can endure that sort of 
strain where the older man can not. It wore 
me out. | broke down, as one does, at the 
weakest spot. | am up and about now. | meet 
people and talk business a little, but am not 
really myself. One thing | am glad of, on the 
whole. | am glad that | did not see you while | 
was in that state. For I can see now that it was 
an abnormal state. As it is now, in case | should 
chance to meet you— which is altogether un- 
likely in the few days that remain to me on this 
side — | think | could be rational. 

There is a confession | must make to you — 
and an explanation. There are moments — they 
came frequently during my illness, and were very 
disturbing — when | fear that | have acted 
wrongly. Toward you, | mean. There is, of 
course, a good deal of concentrated egotism in 
these intense personal experiences. 

| hardly know how to begin telling you — it 
is such a very long story; and yet, it can not be 
so very long in this letter. It is the story of my 
life during fourteen most critical years. Though 
of course you know, if you will rouse your mem- 
ory, a good deal about the first three or four of 
those years. When we were working together, | 
mean, and for a time afterward. So my present 
story is concerned with the ten years since then. 
Probably, as it is so difficult to begin what must 
be said, | had better just plunge at it blindly, and 
trust that you still retain enough of your old 
understanding of me to interpret it. 

| can see now that it is not so uncommon a 
story. When we are young, each of us thinks his 
sorrows great and peculiar above the sorrows of 
others. As we grow older we learn better. Our 
suffering is pitifully like the sufferings of others. 


Every one who is capable of feeling is hiding a 
sorrow very much like your peculiar sorrow, or 
mine. 

Well — here is the story. 

After you had gone out of my life | tried to 
forget you. I really did try. It was rather 
absurd, but | did. There were times when | 
nearly succeeded. Those were the times when 
the tide turned with me, and | was buoyed up by 
the excitement of success. But, even in those 
days, some unexpected little sight or sound or 
vagrant thought was enough to set me afire again 
with the old feeling for you. Sometimes | have 
even gone so far as to think that it would have 
been better if we had had the courage to love hon- 
estly and completely — if we had gone ahead and 
broken the laws as they stand about us. | can 
say that now, at last; for the time has finally 
passed during which this might have occurred. 
| mean that then we might have completed our 
experience — accepted the final relationship, 
with, at least, its release from the tremendous 
nervous strain of resisting our love, and, in some 
way, passed on to deal with life on the new terms. 
We might have been able to part, then, without 
these devastating after-effects. We might even 
have worked through passion into friendship. 
This does happen, | think,.now and then. 

But there, | suppose, speaks the man. As | 
read back over it, it is plain enough that | am 
thinking only of myself. Women and men ap- 
proach these problems differently. And your 
instinct in the matter was right. It must have 
been right. Besides, the man has the upper 
hand in these situations. The final burden of 
suffering always falls on the woman. 

No; when | think it over in this light, | feel 
that I am all wrong, and not a little selfish. If I 
have grown since those days, it wa. surely through 
suffering. Hilda, it is more than likely that this 
very trouble has contributed to your own growth. 
Success in which there is no suffering is a terribly 
hard thing, a brutal thing. 

| have taken to reading a good deal, of recent 
years. The slackening of my business anxieties 
—and then, of course, my _ illnesses — have 
brought me to it. And‘I have thought a good 
deal about these things. I have thought, too, 
about morality — the morality of my own city, 
actual and professed (two very different things), 
and of other places — my city in particular only 
because | know it better. 

I re-read “‘ The Scarlet Letter” this year. I saw 
it in a new light. It seems to me now, some- 
times, that there is tremendous truth in the fact 
— seldom dwelt on, that | know of — that the 
one triumphant figure in that book, shining out 
against the dour background of early, hard New 
England and its unyielding conscience, is the 
sinner, Hester Prynne. 

Last year | re-read the New Testament — or 
the four gospels. I had come to a point, far back, 
where | couldn’t seem to find much real religion 
in the places where it is professed. It always 
seemed pretty unreal, and remote from life. But 
that is not true of the New Testament — up to 
the point where the hard-headed Paul steps in. 


Hilda lowered the letter again, and for a 
time gazed out the window with eyes that 
did not see very much. This was indeed a 
new Doreyn. 
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“*You MIGHT as well le me have the truth, Adél 
said Hilda gently. ‘1 am veady for it, whatever it is’”’ 
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In fact, there is downright religion in the phi- 
losophy of Christ as we find it there — more 
religion, more charity and tolerance, more under- 
standing of life, than its modern expounders seem 
able to read out of it. It is a philosophy that I 
am able to understand, getting it more or less 
at first hand, that way. 

But this isn’t telling you my story, Hilda. And 
tell it | must. 

It is about my wife — Lillian. She and | have 
agreed to separate. It was never practicable 
before, with the girls growing up. But now they 
are both in college. And they are both of a pretty 
independent spirit, like their mother — and, 
suppose, like me. It is sad, of course, and very 
perplexing. The rooting out of settled family 
habits is a painful process — even in such a case 
as this, where Lillian and | have been out of 
sympathy ever since the first few years of our 
married life. She is a good woman, of strong char- 
acter. And she is ambitious. Now her ambitions 
appear to be pretty well gratified. She has built 
a strong place for herself in that exceedingly small 
percentage of our social body that she regards as 
“society."’ And she does a considerable amount 
of really useful work in certain clubs and organi- 
zations. There is no trouble between us — per- 
haps you will be glad to know that. This is merely 
the inevitable conclusion of our long drift apart. 
She would prefer to avoid a divorce, in order to 
keep up appearances and protect her social fences. 
She is frank about that, and very practical. 

But | have to admit that I can’t keep up ap- 
pearances any longer. Ever since that wonderful 
and awful day when | admitted to you (and to 
myself) that you, by some ruthless miracle of 
nature,— you, Hilda! — were the one woman in 
the world who had the power to stir something 
in me that had never been stirred before, to 
lift my senses and my thoughts into the ex- 
traordinary magic of love—ever since that 
day | have had to undergo the strain of living 
a double life of the spirit. | used to feel then 
that sooner or later | would break under this 
strain. And I have broken under it. The mo- 
ment came when | could not endure it longer. 
God knows, | have fought. For years and years 
| have tried to live for work and duty, with that 
baffled love, still magical, still miraculous, flam- 
ing up unaccountably in my heart and in my 
thoughts. And so finally the day came when | 
told the truth. After all those years! 

We did not mention your name. We never 
have discussed you. But she knows; | am sure 
of that. 2 

And, too, she knows what our relationship 
has been. In telling her that there was and is 
another woman in my heart, | explained that 
much. And she, of course, believes me. But | 
am not proud of the fact. Technical virtue, of 
which so much is made in this world, is not alto- 
gether a pleasing thought to me now. There is 
usually cowardice in it, | think—and often a 
hard, practical self-interest. 

That is my confession: that, after all these 
years, | have, in my breakdown, again involved 
you, even though your name has not been spoken. 
I wish it could have been avoided. But perhaps 
you would forgive me for failing, as certainly | 
have failed, to carry the secret of our old love 
through to the grave, if you knew what an im- 
mense relief this new clean breast is to me. For 
fourteen years | kept the secret. For fourteen 


years | lived that inner double life. | felt myself 
a — well, a liar, in a hundred little silences and 
evasions and suppressions every day of my life 
during those years. And probably, since | am 
not by nature an indirect or evasive man, but a 
frank one, the truth had to come out at last. 

Certainly, like you, | never sought that love. 
It burst upon us—on you and me. We did, | 
think, the best we could. We gave up our possi- 
ble happiness, and each went on to face life alone. 
I do not know much of your side of ‘the story 
since then, beyond the evident fact that you have 
been true to the character and ability | always 
felt in you, and have made at least a material 
success of your life. Of course, | am glad of that 
— very glad. I have been proud of you, am 
proud of you now. 

It may be that my attitude toward Lillian and 
the girls may seem—read in so fragmentary 
and incomplete a letter as this — to be cold and 
a little hard. I do not think it really is; but it 
may seem so. 

All I say as to that is that during fourteen years 
— during practically all of my most vigorous 
years, what might be called my prime — my 
strength has been devoted unquestioningly, en- 
tirely, to providing for them and equipping them 
to meet life. If my heart was elsewhere, at least 
my hand and my brain have been unreservedly 
theirs. What could not, in a victim of one of 
Nature’s grim pranks, be a labor of love, | made 
a labor of duty. That appeared to be all | could 
do. If it was “wrong,” if my present attitude 
is “wrong,” at least it represents the best | have 
been able to do with my life. 

The story is not really so simple as that, of 
course. In many, many respects | have prob- 
ably proved a decent husband and father, even 
when most bewildered in my efforts to work out 
some sort of a philosophy of life. But what | 
have said seems to be about the net of it all, as 
I look back. 

And now, all this appears to bring me to what 
I really have to say. ‘ 

I am going back, Hilda. I sail Saturday, on 
the Adriatic. Perhaps, in case this letter reaches 
you in time, you will send me a word in care of 
the ship at Liverpool. Just some sort of human 
word, that would be like a hand-clasp between 
us, and a God-speed from each to each. 

| am not returning in any frenzy of remorse 
and repentance. Not that, Hilda. | did rush 
over here in a mad, fevered pursuit of you,— no 
doubt about that,—and have been a good 
deal humbled by this physical breakdown 
and the chastening of spirit that it appears to 
have brought. It is simply that at last I realize 
that the time is past when | might have offered 
myself to you. Long past. While | may be up 
and about for years, my health is as good as gone. 
The physicians tell me that, and | know that 
they are right. The fever of love can not seize 
me again. I must be quiet. My new freedom 
will help there. It will be such a relief just to live 
frankly and honestly after all these years. It 
may even prove a relief to be alone, to think and 
read, and work a little, and find refreshment in 
new scenes and new friends. 

The curious fact is that this last mad effort to 
find you and offer my love appears to have been 
in itself something of a climax to my years of 
suppression. It appears to have brought, now 
that it and its painful consequences are past, 
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something in the nature of reaction. I had to 
make that great effort. | did make it. Now | 
feel that | can go back. 

It may be more difficult later. But that is the 
way | seem to feel now. And | am going. 

For now, just as formerly, it would not do for 
me to bring a wreck to you. It simply would not 
do. If we could be happy in each other, yes. 
But we could not be — not on those terms. | 
have had my mad moment, my mad dream; and 
there has been a sort of satisfaction in it. But it 
was mad, even though there was glory init. And 
now that it is over, | must go back. 

It helps me in this resolution to realize that 
you are still young — wonderfully young; are, in 
fact, hardly more than beginning the great cam- 
paign of life: while | am soon going to be an old 
man. It would be all wrong for me even to think 
of attempting to check your growth and progress 
by fastening my life on yours now. 

This is not a plea, Hilda. It is a statement of 
fact that I now perceive clearly enough. And you 
are not to think of me as an altogether unhappy 
man. There will be much in life for me. And 
perhaps, now that the long strain is broken, now 
that my breast is at last clean before the world, | 
may bring myself to become (what I have not 
been, God knows!) a friend to you. I have been 
battered about a good deal, and have observed 
a little, here and there. Perhaps, in your con- 
tinued growth as a business woman, | may help 
now and then. 

Not just now; but Tater on, when I get my life 
somewhat reorganized. Anyway, if it is not too 
late, and if you feel that you can, send that line to 
the steamer, telling me that we are friends. 

And remember, Hilda, whatever you may have 
become, however your life may have changed, 
that there lives a man whose inner life has never 
swerved away from you. I do not altogether 
understand this set of experiences that we group 
so loosely and casually under the term “love’’; 
but, whatever love is, it is the only word that we 
have to express what I feel for you. I love you, 
Hilda. It is too late for some things — it is not 
too late to tell you that. This love has been the 
one little flame in my spirit that never has flick- 
ered out, even when life pressed hardest. It has 
been a stimulus always. It has been my faith — 
even, in a sense, my religion. I fought it down 
for years and years, only to find that at last it 
was to blaze up again and warm every remote, 
cold corrter of my heart. Once again — for the 
last time, I feel sure — it has driven + to break 
bounds. It has found its own climax in this 
desperate journey overseas. 

I can only welcome the whole experience, since 
it had to be. If it hurt, it has also helped. And 
in this strange climax it has once more stirred my 
feelings into a sort of triumph over the workaday 
routine of life. 

So | am going back now, to pick up the broken 
strands of life and weave such a new fabric as 
may be. The briefest word from you — at the 
steamer on Saturday -— will be all | need to com- 
plete this experience. Even that | must not ex- 
pect too confidently. For God knows where you 
are and when this will reach you. But in any 
event, dear, think gently of me, and permit your- 
self to feel that my thoughts, my hopes — yes, 
my prayers — are with you. 

Good-by. And good luck to you! 

Harris Doreyn. 





As she finally lowered the letter to her 
lap, a faint, pleasant, cooing sound came 
from the basket behind her. She turned. 
The baby was awake. And there, on a 
chair, was the little papier-m&ché bath-tub, 
waiting. She had been a long time over 
the letter. She folded it now, replaced it 
in the long envelope, and laid it on the 
bureau. Then she lighted the alcohol lamp 
under the kettle, first looking to make sure 
that she had not neglected to fill it. 

Slowly, this done, she closed the case- 
ment against the cool air of approaching 
evening, and undressed the baby, gazing 
soberly at the fat little legs as she threw 
the waiting blanket about them. 

She was finding some difficulty in think- 
ing clearly, or rather in feeling clearly. 
Her mind told her that, however disturbing 
the facts, Doreyn was right. It was wonder- 
ful that he could still feel so deeply — there 
was a sheer thrill in. the thought. It warmed 
her, even while this sudden new conscious- 
ness of his suffering brought the tears rush- 
ing to her eyes. But her mind said that he 
was right. No matter how great the suffer- 
ing, it was better this way. Their lives had 
grown too far apart. Too much water had 
run under the bridge. The difficulties were 
even greater than he could perceive. For 
he had been a mature man back there in 
those first days of their love, while she had 
been, in mind and feeling, a half-formed 
young woman. The changes in her since 
then had been immeasurably greater than 
any conceivable change in him. As it stood 
now, in the light of his letter, the whole sad 
experience of their best years, hers and his, 
was tinged with beauty. It was better that 
way. He was right. It was wonderful that 
he had been moved to straighten out his 
twisted life, after all those years of a great 
duty solidly performed, and had come all 
this way to find her and speak his love. 
But now he must go back. 

So much for logic! But logic and mind 
were not all. From the deepest recesses of 
her emotional self came waves of feeling 
that confused and, at moments, alarmed her. 

She poured the hot water into the tub, 
dropped in the bath thermometer, and 
slowly added cold water from the white 
tin pitcher that stood by the wash-stand. 

Yes, he was right. He must go back 
alone. But it was wonderful that he had 
come. She would surely be a better woman 
now, after this earnest of his faith. The 
thought brought a glow to her cheeks. 
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“ SHE CAME to ber feet with a light spring. She wa 
en shook her bead, protesting volubly. ‘She says she 
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extraordinarily graceful. She sprang back, still smiling, 


will carry the baby berself,’ Blink translated to Hilda” 
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She worked briskly, with deft hands — 
throwing the blanket aside and lowering 
the little body into the water. With one 
hand she supported the baby’s head and 
back; with the other she sponged the ten- 
der skin, gently, but with vigor enough to 
bring a glow to the surface that outdid the 
color in her own cheeks. 

The little girl responded with faint, 
experimental smiles and soft sounds. She 
had learned to enjoy her bath. 

Hilda decided that she would post her 
reply that evening. That would be giving 
the letter more than time enough. And 
she would send it to the ship, as he 
requested; not to his hotel. Mail was col- 
lected at eleven every night from the box 
in the tobacconist’s shop on the corner of 
the Rue Tronchet; between now and eleven 
there would be time enough to write a 
good letter. 

She decided to order up a light dinner as 
soon as the baby was bathed and fed; and 
then, before seven o'clock, to set to work 
on the letter. She would slip out herself 
later, and drop it in the box. 

But then, when she appeared to be plan- 
ning coolly enough, conscious of only a 
slight quickening of the pulse, she recalled 
that difficult evening on the train. So it 
had lived poignantly in his memory as well 
as in hers! She again felt his arms about 
her, drawing her close back against him. 
She felt again his broken whispering close 
to her ear. She felt his kiss on her lips. 

Then she found this memory Vaguely en- 
tangled with the memory of other arms and 
another kiss — this last in a taxicab skim- 
ming along the dusky Champs Elysées late 
at night. She tried to thrust the thought 
of the later experience out of her conscious- 
ness. It lingered. She closed her eyes. 
She could almost literally feel that eager 
pressure on her lips. It was Doreyn, and 
then, momentarily, it was not. 

The baby was in her lap now. She 
opened her eyes and continued, very gently, 
the drying process. Then she reached for 
the talcum powder. 

She heard Adéle’s outer door open and 
close. The connecting door was slightly 
ajar, as she had left it. 

There was the sound of light footsteps 
in the next room. Then she heard whis- 
pering. It was Adéle and Blink; that much 
was certain. She wished she could hear 
what they were saying. Her nerves were 


tightening. She felt a touch of the old pain 
at the back of her head that had been 
spared her of late. 

She reached out for the little shirt of silk 
and wool, and drew it deftly over the baby’s 
head and arms. 

Now she caught a few words. 

“No, Blink,”—this was Adéle,— “| 
think you had better let me do this. You 
wait here. Of course she has got to know.” 

“Of course she bas got to know”! 

Hilda’s over-tightened nerves suddenly 
relaxed. She sank back in her chair. The 
color swiftly left her face. 

They were whispering again in there. 

The baby whimpered. Hilda collected 
her faculties with a strong effort. She 
wrapped the blanket about the baby, and, 
lifting her, held her close. With the mo- 
tion and the warmth the baby quieted, and 
in another moment was smiling again. 
Hilda, still very white, her eyes dry and 
bright, pressed the soft little cheek ten- 
derly against her own. 

She heard Adéle crossing the next room, 
coming toward the connecting door. She 
heard the other door open and close, and 
knew that Blink had gone out. Then Adéle 
tapped and entered. There were tears in 
the girl’s eyes. 





Hilda exhibits her judgment and capacity, 
but finds it distinctly easier to act than 
to think 





DELE came over and stood by the 
bureau, looking soberly down at the 
partly dressed baby. 
Hilda went on with her task. 
Finally Adéle said,-in what was meant 
for an offhand manner: 
“I left a letter, Hilda. 
the door.” 
“Thanks,” said Hilda; “I found it.” 
Again they were silent. Hilda did not 
raise her eyes. She finished dressing the 
baby and laid her away in the basket. Then 
she walked to the window, opened the 
casement, and stepped out on the narrow 
balcony, leaning there for a little time, 
nervously tapping the iron railing with a 
tense finger. Her mind was up and alert 
now; her thoughts were racing. 
Adéle was, of course, the bearer of bad 
news — so bad that she was downright un- 
equal to the task of delivering her message. 


On the chair by 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 126] 
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“*I WANT YOU to be happy, Adéle,’ she said . . . ‘But—but—’ Adéle asked, 
‘where are you going?’ ... ‘I am going,’ said Hilda quietly, ‘to London’”’ 
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WHAT PLANTS FEEL 


By 


WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 





B* a remarkable series of experiments, conducted with instruments of unimagin- 
able delicacy, an Indian scientist has discovered that plants have a nervous 
system. He has discovered that a cabbage or a radish responds to external forces 
very much as a human being does: that it winces at a blow, is tired by exertion, 
is intoxicated by alcohol, stupefied by chloroform, and degenerates through laziness. 
His experiments promise not only to revolutionize plant physiology, but to open 
great new fields of experimentation in applied sciences such as medicine and scientific 
agriculture. A detailed account of his wonderful discoveries is given in this article 





ITH each advance in biology it 

has become increasingly difficult 

to frame a definition of an animal 

that would not also be a definition of a 
plant. The least organized plant is indis- 
tinguishable from an animal. Even in the 
higher forms, the resemblance between the 
two is close. Where there is a purposive 
structure Or a perceptive organ in an ani- 
mal, you will find something to correspond 
with it ina plant. If it is not actually an eye, 
it is foliage sensitive to light; if it is not a 
skin with a sense of touch, it is a vegetal 
tissue that performs similar functions. 
Whatever difference there may be seems 
not so much physiological as psychological. 
A series of investigations made by Pro- 
fessor Jagadis Chunder Bose, of Calcutta, 
has resulted in revelations of such far- 
reaching scientific importance that it may 
be doubted whether even this distinction 
now holds good. The barrier between the 
life-phenomena of plants and animals is 
thrown down. Even the commonest vege- 
table proves to be sensitive. Professor 
Bose has shown that plants have what 
may truthfully be called a nervous system 
—of a simple type, to be sure, but still 
a nervous system. The discovery is of 
momentous interest. Psychology deals with 
consciousness; but without nerves, with- 
out some means of receiving impressions 
of storms and sunshine, heat and cold, 
there can be no consciousness. Grant that 
vegetation has nerves, and psychology must 
explore a region where only the botanist 


and the plant physiologist have entered. 
Professor Bose by no means holds that 
plants have anything like the intelligence 
of animals, but he has certainly demon- 
strated that they respond to external forces, 
not as so many living machines, but as 
sentient organisms. By his extraordinary 
methods of inquiry he proves that they are 
affected in a very human way when stimu- 
lated from without. They are benumbed 
by cold, intoxicated by alcohol, suffocated 
by foul air, wearied by excessive work, 
stupefied by anesthetics, excited by elec- 
tric currents, stung by physical blows, 
exhilarated in sunshine, depressed in the 
rain, and killed by poisons or violence. In 
a word, they are responsive or irresponsive 
under the same conditions and in the same 
manner as a human being, sometimes to a 
greater and sometimes to a lesser degree. 
Flowers and plants cease to be merely a few 
clustered petals, a few green leaves growing 
from a woody stem, and perhaps a thorn 
or two. We must form a new conception 
of them—a conception that will relate 
them more closely to ourselves, far removed 
from humanity though they may seem. 


An Eastern Scientist with a Western 
Reputation 


How these startling discoveries came to 
be made is a story as interesting as any in 
the annals of modern science, and one, 
moreover, that involves a very remarkable 
personality. This scientist from the East 
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combines the inventiveness of a resourceful 
mechanical and electrical engineer with the 
penetration and imagination that a great 
scientist must He had to design 
instruments of unprecedented delicacy and 
exquisite accuracy, and often to build them 
with his own hands. With none of those 
mechanical facilities at his disposal which 
every prominent European and American 
experimental scientist commands, with only 
Indian workmen to assist him, he labored 
under discouraging difficulties before he 
could begin his investigations. A burning 
desire to know the truth accomplished 
miracles in mechanics and in pure research; 
for he belongs to the dynasty of scientists 
who have discovered great natural laws 
with simple means. His achievements 
prove once more that inspiration and 
tenacity of purpose count for more than 
a splendid laboratory lavishly endowed. 
Although he is a native of India, there ts 
not a trace of Oriental mysticism in Dr. 
Bose, nor of that curious mixture of occult- 
ism and metaphysics which we associate 
with the East. Yet he has the synthetic 


possess. 


TIRE OUT a strong, healthy bean plant, 


Dr. 


death-spasm will occur much sooner than if it were fresb. 


mind of an ancient Hindu philosopher — 
synthetic because his investigation of plant 
life was conducted primarily for the pur- 
pose of scientifically proving that unity of 
all matter, living or non-living, which the 
old metaphysicians of his country had long 
preached. 


No Dead Matter in the World 


It was soon after his graduation from 
Cambridge that Dr. Bose began the re- 
searches which have resulted in giving an 
entirely new aspect to various phenomena 
associated with life. At first he was con- 
cerned, not with living things, but with 
inorganic matter— gross, dead, brute 
matter, as it used to be called. That was 
in the days when wireless telegraphy was 
still a dream, when Marconi was just be- 
ginning to experiment. 

The Englishman Clerk Maxwell had 
theoretically demonstrated that light waves 
were merely visible electric waves. Then 


came the German Hertz and showed how 
it was possible to generate electric waves, 


Bose does it by electric shocks, and is 


In other words, the vitality of 


a plant varies, like that of a human being 
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TESTING A MIMOSA with the resonant recorder. 


This instru- 


ment is literally a delicate pen with which a plant writes down 
its sensations when it is drugged, intoxicated, frozen, or tired 


which were invisible light waves, and to 
send them rippling out into space. To 


make thesé “Hertzian waves” visible~ an 
artificial eye had to be invented. That was 
achieved by the Englishman Lodge and the 
Frenchman Branly, quite independently. 
Lodge called this artificial eye a “coherer.” 
lt was nothing but a glass tube filled with 
iron particles. When the electric waves 
struck the tube the particles were influenced 
in some mysterious way, so that their power 
of conducting an electric current was 
changed. They had also been inexplicably 
strained, so that they would not recover 
until the glass tube in which they were 
contained had been tapped. 

If wireless telegraphy was to become a 
commercial reality, something better than 
this coherer was needed — something that 
was self-recovering, like a human eye. To 
discover that something involved a study 


of the whole theory of coherer action. Why 
was it necessary to tap the glass tube con- 
taining the iron particles’ 

To answer that question Dr. Bose began 
a painstaking investigation. He found 
that the iron particles of the coherer grew 
weary; they were actually fatigued because 
of overstrain; they had to be revived, and 
a tap (a stimulus, in other words) revived 
them. That discovery prompted him to 
study other substances. Matter proved to 
be strangely capricious. He examined it as 
a biologist examines a muscle or a nerve — 
electrically. A piece of animal tissue that 
is dead reacts differently from a piece that 
is alive. There is an electric twitch when 
the living muscle or nerve is excited, a 
twitch that can be seen with the aid of 
a galvanometer—a delicate detector of 
currents. A dead tissue, on the 
hand, response. Tested 
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thus, Dr. Bose found matter curiously alive 
in a real and not in a figurative sense. He 
froze metals, and they became torpid like 
an icy muscle; he poisoned them and then 
cured them; he narcotized them and after- 
ward revived them; he pinched them, and 
they responded electrically like living flesh; 
he subjected them to ceaseless blows, 
and they grew tired and irresponsive; he 
allowed them to rest, and the ability to 
respond revived. He performed hundreds 
of experiments which proved tat inorganic 
matter is not dead. 

So an inquiry instituted for the purpose 
of ascertaining why the particles in a co- 
herer had to be tapped in order to respond 
again to electric waves ended by breaking 
down the barrier between organic and in- 
organic matter. 


What Relation Ave Metals to Plants? 


Ended? This Eastern scientist is im- 
bued with an enthusiasm that is boundiess, 
with a curiosity that is insatiable, and with 
perseverance that is tireless. He had per- 
formed a life-work. He had addressed the 
Royal Institution and the Royal Society, 
and his discoveries-had been acclaimed by 
the great physicists who are members of 
these two famous organizations as the most 
important and revolutionary that had been 
made in many a day. But, to his mind, 
his inquiry was anything but ended. If 
supposedly dead inorganic matter is so dra- 
matically responsive to external stimulus, 
what may not be expected of organic 
matter? Why not enter the field of plant 
life and discover what is the relation of 
metal to plant, and of plant to animal? 
Perhaps a synthetic theory could be evolved 
which would link man, vegetation, the 
earth in one living whole. 

Remember that this man is a physicist, 
not a physiologist. A mechanical engineer 
who decides to practise surgery on engi- 
neering principles is scientifically no bolder. 
To be sure, instruments have been used to 
fathom some of the mysteries of plant 
existence; but they are instruments that 
have been invented, for the most part, by 
plant physiologists, and which have shown 
only in a coarse way how stem, leaf, and 
tendril respond to their environment. 

Into this field entered Dr. Bose, in the 
spirit not of an intruder but of a construc- 
tive scientist seeking light. The result is a 
view of plant life from a totally new angle. 


Pens with Which Lilies and Cabbages 
Can Write 


First of all, Dr. Bose set about the in- 
vention of new instruments — devices of 
unprecedented sensitiveness. If plants are 
to lay bare their secrets, they must be given 
the means of expressing themselves. In a 
broad sense, that is what Dr. Bose has done. 
His ingenious recorders are pens of incredi- 
ble lightness with which lilies or cabbages 
may write down their impressions of the 
outer world in a script that we can under- 
stand. Use these instruments intelligently, 
and vegetation, hitherto mute, will whisper 
its story. 

If the scientist has failed to credit 
plants with the possession of tissues and 
nerves similar to those of animals, it is be- 
cause the physiologically significant move- 
ments of leaves and fibers are often 
imperceptible. The feeble movements must 
be enlarged thousands of timés to be seen 
and measured. The invisible movements 
are in turn detected electrically. That is 
hgw Dr. Bose deals with infinitesimal 
twitches, starts, and tremors, which mean 
even more to-him than a patient’s trem- 
bling hand to a physician. 

Enabled to express itself, a plant is found 
responsive to all the stimuli that cause an 
animal muscle to contract. A blow will 
make a muscle twitch; a plant will also 
twitch when struck. A prick or a cut will 
cause both vegetal and animal tissue to 
give either a mechanical or an electrical 
twitch. Pinch a cauliflower stalk with 
tweezers, and a reflecting galvanometer — 
a detector of currents which, in this in- 
stance, may be considered an electrical sub- 
stitute for a brain — can be made to move 
a beam of light many feet on a screen and 
thus to visualize the stalk’s wincing and 
recovery. Whatever may be the nature of 
the violence to which animal or plant ma\ 
be experimentally subjected,—a drop of 
acid, the fumes of ammonia, the touch 
of a hot wire, the shock of an electrical 
current,— there is no difference in the char- 
acter of the response. 


Recording the Sensations of Mimosa 


The instruments used in these inquiries 
are beautiful in principle and construc- 
tion. They are mechanical, optical, or 
electrical. Take the “resonant recorder,” 
perhaps the most important, as a type. A 
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fine silk thread runs from one of the plant’s 
leaves to a small lever supported in jeweled 
bearings. From the middle of the lever a 
thin wire extends vertically downward. The 
wire is bent at right angles, so that its sharp- 
ened tip just touches a smoked-glass plate, 
which can be lowered at'a uniform rate by 
means of clockwork. That tip is a writer 
r pencil. By means of an electro-magnet 


EXPERIMENTING with the pulsating leaflet of a telegrapb-plani. Dr. 


attached silken thread. Not more than 
five seconds have elapsed. The dots that 
compose the line show that in one tenth of 
a second the plant began to respond to the 
electrical shock. Count the number of dots, 
and at once it is evident that the leaf’s 
convulsive fall was completed in three 
seconds. The general character of the 
curve indicates how profound was the effect 


Bose bas 


shown that the telegrapb-plant’s beating leaflets may be truthfully likened, in their 


movements and in their response to drugs and gases, to the tissue of the human heart 


the writer can be made to vibrate a given 
number of times a second, so that it taps 
dots on the glass plate. Each dot marks a 
certain interval of time —one hundredth 
of a second, one fiftieth of a second, one 
tenth of a second, whatever time interval 
you please. 

In one experiment Dr. Bose shocks the leaf 
of a mimosa electrically, and simultaneous!) 
starts the apparatus. The smoked-glass plate 
falls; the bent tip of the writer is electri- 
cally tapped against it; a curious dotted 
line is traced on the glass as the plant's 
leaf, suddenly excited, gives an answering 
twitch and pulls the lever by means of the 


of the sudden excitement. Mimosa has 
written down its perception of shock with 
a recorder not only of minute time intervals 
but also of minute leaf movements. 


All Plants Are “* Sensitive’’ 


With his resonant recorder and with other 
equally instruments of his own 
invention, Professo: Bose has shown that 
the popular classification of plants into 
“sensitive” and “insensitive” is absurd, 
They are all sensitive, from the plebeian 
turnip and stolid radish to the aristocratic 
fern and the voracious pitcher-plant. 


delicate 
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A DETAIL VIEW of the resonant recorder, showing the leaf of a m:mosa 
attached to the writing-lever. The slightest movement of the leaf is multi- 
plied many times and translated by the lever into an intelligible script 
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reasonable to 
You can 


If a plant rests, it is 
suppose that it must be weary. 


not lift a weight or flex your arm more than’ 


a limited number of times. The muscles 
are easily. fatigued. But after you have 
rested you can resume your exercise, as 
fresh as when you began. A plant, too, is 
fatigued after using its tissues; it, too, 
must have rest. The more excitable it is, 
the more it needs repose. In Dr. Bose’s 
hands, a_ high-strung mimosa conducts 
itself like a restive thoroughbred horse 
that has been frightened. Its excitement 
is apparent enough in the record traced by 
tremulous leaflets; and, like an alarmed 
thoroughbred, it quiets down only after 
more than a quarter of an hour. 

When you are struck, a measurable time 
elapses before you feel the blow. Biolo- 
gists call that exceedingly short period 
between shock and response the “latent 
period.” Plants have a similar latent 
period. It takes about one tenth of a sec- 
ond, on an average, for the mimosa to feel 
a shock; but sometimes the plant reacts as 
quickly as six one-hundredths of a second. 
Like an animal, it responds better when it 
is in good than when it is in bad condition, 
and it is more active when it is warm than 
when it is ‘cold: 

Experiment after experiment is _per- 
formed to note the response of a plant to 
gases, liquids, and drugs. Ozone excites; 
coal-gas depresses; ether and chloroform 
stupefy; sulphureted hydrogen, nitrogen 
dioxide, and sulphur dioxide kill. Now we 
know why it is impossible to raise many 
plants in cities. The sulphureted hydro- 
gen poisons them. 


How Plants Behave when Intoxicated 


A plant responds to intoxicants in the 


same human fashion. When Dr. Bose sub- 
jects a mimosa to the influence of alcohol, 
he does not administer the liquid, but the 
vapor. Confined in its little chamber, 
mimosa drinks in the fumes. The effect is 
almost ludicrous. The plant is evidently 
intoxicated. It can not lurch and reel, but 
it can and does indicate its intoxication by 
means of the resonant recorder in an inebri- 
ate script. In behavior, a drunken mimosa 
differs in no essential from a drunken man. 
Its script shows exaltation alternating with 
maudlin depression which seems almost 
repentant. A whiff of fresh air, and mimosa 
is once more restored to sobriety. 


The practical significance of such experi- 
ments with drugs and gases can hardly be 
overestimated. Modern doctors have all 
but discarded the phial and the pill-box, 
not only because they find that nature 
should be given a chance, but also because 
they realize that they have been prescrib- 
ing drugs by rule of thumb rather than 
scientifically. Research on drug action 
is vastly simplified if we can begin with 
vegetation. When the study is complete 
we will know when and how medicines 
ought to be administered. 


Proofs that Plants Have a 
Nervous System 


For the same reason, researches that Dr. 
Bose conducted on nervous impulse are of 
immense importance to humanity. Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm Pfeffer, of the University 
of Leipzig, the Nestor of European plant 
physiologists, had decided some years ago 
that mimosa was nerveless. He chloro- 
formed mimosa stalks without arresting the 
impulse in the plant. Had there been 
nerves, he argued, all transmission of excita- 
tion would have ceased. Pfeffer’s dictum in 
these matters is almost final. Dr. Gottlieb 
Haberlandt, a distinguished professor of 
botany in the University of Berlin and 
director of the Berlin Botanical Gardens, a 
scientist of commanding position, came to 
the same conclusion. He scalded mimosa 
stems, but still they transmitted excitation. 
Haberlandt attributed the propagation of 
stimulus to water pressure in the little 
stalk tubes. Squeeze one end of a rubber 
tube filled with water, and the pressure 
will be transmitted to the other end in 
a wave. Thus Haberlandt explained the 
strange action of mimosa’s leaves. If this 
rubber-tube theory is correct, a plant ought 
to transmit stimulus whether it is warm 
or cold, sick or healthy. A mechanical 
explanation can not consider physiological 
action. 

To ascertain whether or not plants have 
nerves, Dr. Bose deliberately coddled and 
pampered a mimosa. He kept it under 
glass, so that shocks from the outside could 
not reach it. Tie your arm to your side, and 
it will soon lose its strength from lack of 
exercise. The biceps will become weak and 
flabby. Such was the condition of the cod- 
died mimosa. It looked sleek and flourish- 
ing. If Pfeffer and Haberlandt were right 
and the rubber-tube theory held good, the 
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plant’s leaves would respond although 
they had no exercise. 

Dr. Bose carried the plant to his record- 
ing apparatus — gave it a pen with which 
to express itself. The instrument recorded 
nothing; there was no response. The 
plant was paralyzed. It could not write. 
There it was, bloated and effete, stupidly 


tion: ‘Do you feel that? And that? And 
that?” Very slowly the plant recovered its 
lost activity, and at last it wrote down its 
response in a feeble but intelligible script. 
To avoid the possibility of error, Dr. Bose 
tried the effect of temperature. He warmed 
the plant, and found that it transmitted a 
shock more quickly than when it was cold. 


is 


fag 
bs 4, he atm . 


o 


THIS IS a particularly fine specimen of mimosa, with its leaves wide open. At 
the slightest shock the leaves close: bence mimosa is popularly called a “ sensitive 


plant.” 


But Dr. Bose bas shown that all plants are sensitive, from the plebeian 


turnip and stolid radish to the aristocratic fern and the voracious pitcher-plant 


It had nerves, but they were numb 
from sheer laziness. Clearly, the rubber- 
tube theory was wrong. Pfeffer’s chloro- 
form, applied only to the outer stem, had 
not reached the nerves. Haberlandt’s ex- 
periment in scalding was misleading, for 
the same reason. 

Next Dr. Bose stimulated the plant. The 
effect was the same as exercise to an arm 
that has not been used. He rained blows 
upon the plant. Each shock was a ques- 


silent. 


He chilled it, and it became so numb 
that it could write nothing. He dropped 
potassium cyanide upon it,—one of the 
deadliest poisons,— and abolished all ner- 
vous impulse in as short a time as five 
minutes, 

Pfeffer and Haberlandt are wrong. Plants 
have nerves. And they vary in their ner- 
vousness, too. The unexpected slamming 
of a door, the mere scratch of a pencil 
on a slate, is enough to set the nerves of 
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many a man tingling, while another will 
placidly read a newspaper amid the din 
of a boiler factory. Similar extremes, 
as well as all the intermediate degrees of 
nervousness, are found in_ vegetation. 
There are placid plants that can not 
be easily excited; there are others that 
licerally start at the slightest disturbance. 


with a velocity of thirty millimeters (1,18 
feet) a second. Fatigue depressed the 
rate of transmission; warmth increased it. 
What is more, he discovered that the im- 
pulse is transmitted in both directions along 
the nerve, and not always at the same rate. 

If he had made no other discovery, Dr. 
Bose would have earned an enduring repu- 


THE COLORED SPOTS on leaves and flowers, that are*so highly prized by 


breeders of plants, prove to bi 


on the death of plants are the most 


dead areas 


Jascinating 


His experiments 


Bose 


when tested 


that Dr performs 


He is probably the first man that ever saw the death-spasm of a plant 
j ; f 


Since a plant has nerves, it must take an 


appreciable time for it to respond to a 
shock. In a human being a nervous im- 
pulse travels at the rate of one hundred 
and ten feet a second. In lower animals 
it travels as slowly as two inches a 
second. How long does it take an im- 
pulse to speed along a plant nerve? 
Another inquiry was begun. Dr. Bose 
found that when a mimosa was in the best 
condition an excitation was transmitted 


tation in the annals of science. We know 
very little about paralysis in the human 
body, and practically nothing about its 
cause. The nervous system of the higher 
animals is so complicated, so intricate, that 
it is hard to understand its derangement. 
The human nerve dies when isolated. It is 
killed by the shock of removal, and responds 
for the moment abnormally and therefore 
deceptively. But, if we study the sim- 
plest kind of a nerve,— and the simplest is 
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that of a plant,— we may hope to under- 
stand what occurs when a hand or a foot 
can not be made to move. To find out 
that plants have nerves, to induce paralysis 
in such nerves and then to cure them — 
such experiments will lead to discoveries 
that may ultimately enable physicians 
to treat more rationally than they do the 
various forms of paralysis now regarded as 
incurable. 

It is just as hard to study the heart in 
action as it is to study nervous impulses in 
the human body. The heart beats “sponta- 
neously,” as it is expressed. As long as life 
is to last, so long does it beat. In all nature 
there is nothing more magical, nothing 
more mysterious, than this steady beat, 
beat, beat of the human heart. No machine 
has ever been built that is so certain, so 
trustworthy, so generally unfailing. For 
decades it pumps blood through the sys- 
tem. It may waver, but it may never stop 
entirely if there is to be life. Something 
much simpler in structure must be found, 
something much more easily watched than 
this marvelous complex of tissue, if we 
would fully understand the theory of its 
action. 


The Telegraph-Plant and Its Automatic 
Pulsations 


The phenomenon of automatic pulsation 
is not unknown in the world of vegetation. 
There is the telegraph-plant, for example 
— common enough in East India. Its leaf- 
lets move up and down rhythmically, like 
a throbbing heart. Biologists were unable 
to understand the significance of these 
plant pulsations because there were no 
suitable recording instruments at hand. 
Each leaflet is very small, and the pull 
that it exerts is so feeble that it can not 
move an ordinarily light stylus against a 
recording surface. Here Dr. Bose’s excep- 
tional mechanical ingenuity came to his 
aid. He built a wonderful recorder, with 
lever and writing point so delicate that the 
slightest pull would move them. Con- 
nected by a cocoon thread with this in- 
strument, the telegraph-plant makes some 
amazing revelations. Its pulsating tissue 
exhibits all the characteristics of an animal 
heart’s rhythmic tissue. 

In order to show that there is a perfect 
analogy between beating animal and 
beating plant tissues, Dr. Bose subjects 


his plants to all the tests that biologists 
apply to animals, and a few more that he 
himself conceives. A heart is slowed down 
by ether, the biologists say? “I, too, must 
experiment with ether,” decides the Doctor. 
He places his plant in a chamber, and blows 
in some ether vapor mixed with air. The 
plant records its exaltation. It has been 
affected just as if it were human. Stronger 
ether vapor is admitted. The leaflets slow 
down just as does a heart under the influ- 
ence of an anesthetic. Will the leaflets stop 
altogether if too much ether vapor is poured 
into the chamber? The heart wili, we know. 
The Doctor tests the plant. For a minute 
or two the leaflets waver uncertainly; then 
they stop — the plant is quite still. Fresh 
air is blown into the chamber, and the 
effect is magical. Very slowly the leaflet 
begins to move, and once more the record 
is traced on the glass plate, weakly and un- 
certainly at first, but gathering strength 
as the plant drinks in each new whiff of 
atmospheric oxygen. 

Chloroform has an even more pronounced 
effect than ether. If a slight excess is ad- 
ministered, the leaflets stop altogether. 
The leaflet may even be killed. Sometimes 
it takes as long as half an hour to revive 
a telegraph-plant that has been thoroughly 
chloroformed. 

Think, for a moment, of the significance 
of these experiments. We have been 
taught to believe that automatically pul- 
sating tissues draw their energy from with- 
in, and to call this energy “vital force.” If 
a beating leaf can be arrested and started 
again simply by controlling external forces, 
it is evidently absurd to explain its appa- 
rent automatic action by means of an inter- 
nal vital force. Dr. Bose offers a new and 
more plausible theory, one that accounts 
for all spontaneous movements by the action 
of external forces only. A plant is the play- 
thing of light, electricity, wind, and rain — 
of all nature’s forces. Like the currents, 
drugs, and gases employed in Dr. Bose’s 
experiments, these natural forces act as 
stimuli. We must imagine the little mole- 
cules of which plants are constructed, not 
only storing up all this energy as if it were 
water received by a vessel, but as receiv- 
ing much more than they can store. Like 
water, the excess energy bubbles over, as it 
were, and produces the pulsations that have 
seemed so inexplicable. Thus is “vital force” 
stricken from the vocabulary of biology. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 122] 
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A new Julietta story, in which a young wife tries to reform 
that most convenient of all subjects — her husband 





EN years after her wedding day 

Julietta Carson made the startling 

discovery that she was married to 
a Strange Man. 

She was to meet Lonny for luncheon at 
their favorite restaurant, and, as he was 
no more than the accustomed fifteen 
minutes late, they proceeded to the rose 
dining-room in perfect amity and peace. 
When Frank, that great genius who pre- 
sides over the destinies of the hungry, 
beheld them, he pushed back the hordes 
that clamored for tables and remarked 
suavely: 

“This way, Mr. Carson; your table is 
waiting for you” — though, as a matter of 
fact, Lonny hadn’t ordered a table. But 
he slipped a bill to Frank, so it was just 
the same as if he had. It was a nice win- 
dow table, and Julietta at once put down 
her muff and threw back her coat and 
opened her bag to get a reassuring glimpse 
of herself in the little mirror in its top, for it 
had been a morning of strenuous shopping. 

“What are you going to eat?” said 
Lonny, while this was going on. 

“A glass of orange juice first,” said Juli- 
etta, “then breast of chicken and Virginia 
ham, half an alligator-pear, and demi-tasse. 
And have them bring toast instead of rolls.” 

“H’m,” said Lonny, still regarding the 
card. “But what am I going to have?” 

“A lamb chop?” suggested Julietta help- 
fully. 

“T'm sick of lamb chops,” declared Lonny. 
“Here, waiter, what are these eggs chipo- 
lata?” 

“Very nice, sir,” declared the waiter. 
“Egg in cocotte, with red pepper and little 
balls of sausage-meat and brown sauce 
oh, very good, very nice!” 

“Well, bring me one,” said Lonny. “And 
some orange juice first. No, no salad; 
nothing else now.” 


The orange juice came, set refreshingly in 
a little mountain of crushed ice. They 
drank it. Then appeared Julietta’s breast 
of chicken and a gold-and-green alligator- 
pear. She had just begun to dip the French 
dressing into it when a strange sound made 
her look up. There was Lonny looking at a 
small brown dish in which reposed a poached 
egg surrounded by little round brown ob- 
jects and half covered with thick brown 
sauce. He had tasted it, and was glaring at 
the waiter. 

“What the devil did you mean by telling 
me this was good?” he demanded. “It’s 
not fit to eat! There’s no red pepper in it. 
It’s got sausage-meat and marrons around 
it — marrons! D’you call that kind of a 
mess fit for anybody to eat? ~ I’m going to 
speak to Frank when I go out and ask him 
what kind of idiots they have here for 
waiters — don’t know good food from bad. 
Take this thing away —” And so on and 
so on. 

The waiter was a little rabbity-faced 
creature, undersized and sickly-looking. His 
hand shook as he advanced it to take the 
offending egg. Any one who cared to see 
could have told that he was in an agony 
of apprehension lest one of the captains 
should hear Lonny’s complaint. 

“Very sorry, sir,” he began nervously 
“very sorry. I'll take it back, sir, at once. 
Let me get the card for you, so you can 
order something else.” 

And it was just at that moment that 
Julietta discovered that she was. married 
to a Strange Man. Gone was Lonny the 
lover; gone was Lonny the courteous; gone 
was Lonny the anxious-to-please. In one 
of those flashes of revelation that come 
sometimes to all wives, she saw him as he 
undoubtedly was —a bad-mannered, irri- 
table, tyrannical, a little too fat, selfish 
Strange Man. “Why,” she thought to her- 
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self, “the very fact that | instantly knew 
that he would now be cross and difficult all 
through luncheon, though I’m not to blame 
for his ordering eggs chipolata, and that he 
probably wouldn’t go shopping with. me for 
Junior’s skates and sweater —that proves 
that he’s a Strange Man. Now, where has 
my Lonny gone, and when did he go, and 
will he come back? Those are the questions 
that I’ve got to find answers to. How 
many times has he been peevish and hate- 
ful about his food, and mean to people who 
can’t retaliate, like this poor little waiter, 
without my realizing it? Oh, dear! With 
everything else I have to do, have |— 
have | got to start in to reform Lonny?” 

She almost chuckled at the thought. She 
looked across at Lonny indulgently. He 
was scanning the card with an expression 
of hopeless peevishness that was so like 
Junior’s when he was naughty that Julietta 
could have run around the table and given 
him a kiss and a shake at once. 

“1 don’t know what the hotels are think- 
ing about!” he burst forth angrily to her. 
“Look at this fool card — nothing that any 
sane human being would want to eat, or 
could eat. Rotten food, rotten service, con- 
founded noisy crowd chattering like — like 
tin pans.” He scowled at a young girls’ lunch- 
eon party near by, where a great deal of 
chatter and giggle was undoubtedly going 
on. “And then that infernal music play- 
ing like a damned street-piano ——” 

“Why, the Strange Man swears before 
ladies, too,” thought Julietta. “He'll have 
to stop that.” 

“Why didn’t you let me lunch at the 
club?” he went on, renewing his sense of 
grievance. “No, I don’t want anything,” 
he said, turning to the hovering, anxious 
waiter. “I couldn’t eat anything after 
seeing that disgusting stuff you served 
me.” 

“A slice of turkey—white meat?” 
pleaded the little man. “Some oysters 
roasted in the shell — no?” 

“No!” roared Lonny, thoroughly en- 
grossed in his rage. ‘“‘And keep your sug- 
gestions to yourself, will you, until you’re 
asked for some?” 

The watchful Frank, scenting difficulty, 
siopped beside Lonny’s chair. 
“Monsieur eats nothing. 

matter?” he said. 

Julietta spoke up smoothly. 

“Monsieur is not well to-day,” she said; 
“but my luncheon is delicious — and served 


What is the 


very nicely. I like this waiter — you must 
let him wait on me whenever | am here.”’ 
“Very good, madame,” said Frank, bow- 
ing. He darted away to his post at the door. 
Lonny regarded Julietta with rancor. 
“What'd you say that for?” he demanded. 
“That waiter’s a perfect bonehead — any- 
body could see that. Well, it doesn’t make 
any difference; I’m going to tell Frank 


just what sort of service we got — I'm 
He re- 


going to tell him as we go out.” 
garded Julietta defiantly. 

But Julietta, being very wise, did not 
answer. Instead, she nibbled at her toast 
and regarded the astonishing toilette of a 
lady at the next table, all with an air of 
absolute detachment from the situation. 
But she was thinking — hard. 

“I suppose I'll have to smoke,” Lonny 
went on. “I wish to heaven | could get a 
bite of decent food.” 

He pulled out a cigar and lighted it. 

“Why,” thought Julietta, “the Strange 
Man also smokes without even the most con- 
ventional word of apology. When did he 
begin to get into such reprehensible ways?” 

While Lonny smoked gloomily and si- 
lently — for he answered her remarks only 
with curt monosyllables — across the table, 
Julietta finished her luncheon to the last 
drop of coffee and the last scrape of melting 
alligator-pear, and then began to put on 
her coat and adjust her veil and fumble for 
her gloves—only to see that they had 
fallen to the floor. Lonny made no move 
to help her, but the little waiter scrambled 
about and rescued the gloves and held her 
coat as if it were a queen’s mantle. So 
Julietta slipped half a dollar under her 
plate, for Lonny’s bad temper had extended 
to the tip and he had made it very meager. 

When she was ready, he stalked blackly 
after Julietta out of the dining-room. And 
even the crisp, sunlit February afternoon 
did not lighten his shadow of petty anger. 
Julietta glanced up at him sidewise as they 
proceeded up the avenue. “Isn't he silly, 
silly, silly, my Strange Man?” she thought. 
“Just a cross little sulky boy, that’s all. 
Why couldn’t he order something else and 
eat it and be sensible? Here’s a whole hour 
of a beautiful day gone in crossness and 
general piggy-wig behavior. If he were not 
so big, I believe I'd be tempted to become 
a husband-beater.”’ 

“Lonny,” she began cheerfully, “what 
color do you think would be best for Junior's 
sweater?” 
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EXT month we change the size, shape, and price 
of McClure’s Magazine—a big step forward for 
McClure’s and for McClure readers. 


OR twenty-two years this magazine has been published 

in the size and shape of an ordinary book, in what was 
from the beginning a borrowed format. In the meantime a size 
and shape of distinctly magazine character has come into exist- 
ence, with a style of binding that permits spreading the publication 
flat upon the reading-table or folding over on itself to suit the 
convenience of the reader; permitting, also, a larger and more 
luxurious presentation of modern illustrative art. To these ad- 
vantages is added an economy and efficiency in manufacture that 
enables the publisher to give more and richer editorial contents 
for a nominal price. 


O* these fundamental editorial and economic principles rests the 

success of very many widely rcad magazines in this country 
and Europe. In England and on the Continent, magazines shaped 
like books never have gained a hold. The most important period- 
icals appear and always have appeared in substantially the form 
to be adopted by McClure’s. In this country, the movement to 
the Big Size has been slow but impressive, until to-day the maga- 
zines with the largest circulations in America are printed in the 
magazine form as distinguished from the book form. | Every- 
where is indisputable evidence that the reading public, what- 
ever individuals may prefer, actually does like and buy the Big 
Size instead of the small size. 


That is why McClure’s will Hereafter be Shaped like a 
Magazine and Not like a Book 


cCLURE’S in the Big Size means big things for McClure 
readers — more and better stories, bigger and mere ade- 
quately presented pictures, added editorial departments and 
features, practical, ful articles on every subject in which 
both men and women are interested, more McClure authors, 
more McClure artists. Take, for instance, the first number. 






























LL of these famous authors and artists — including, as one man 

expressed it, “everybody that’s popular to-day” —contribute 
to one number of McCvurpr’s in the Big Size. No such array could 
be assembled in the small magazine. No such variety could be 
achieved. From the first chapters of the long-awaited novel by 
the author of “The Broad Highway” to the newest or oldest 
wheeze by F. P. A., this list comprises the longest, richest, most 
varied table of contents ever printed in any magazine. 


All of Them Are in the May McClure’s 


Jeffery Farnol Henry Kitchell Webster 
Mary Roberts Rinehart Samuel Merwin 
Cleveland Moffett Henry Raleigh 

James Montgomery Flagg James Oppenheim 
Grantland Rice Charles E. Chambers 
Will Foster E. Temple Thurston 
Holworthy Hall R. M. 

F. Graham Cootes Anna Steese Richardson 
Ralph Henry Barbour Rea Irvin 

Arthur William Brown Wladyslaw T. Benda 
Charles B. Falls Willard Connely 
Edward Mott Woolley Arthur E. Becher 


Clarence F. Underwood F. P. A. 


HREE years of preparation lie behind the first number of 
McClure’s in the Big Size—three years in which 
McClure’s has trebled its expenditures for editorial features, has 
reached the largest circulation in its history, has become the 
fastest-selling magazine in the small size, has reached the highest 

int of development possible to the book-size magazine. In the 
big and approved size, and with its added features, further in- 
creases in circulation are sure to follow. Present readers of 
McClure’s, in their enthusiasm, will make new readers, will 
introduce McClure’s in the Big Size to their friends. 


The Bigger Magazine at a Smaller Price 


T° assist in introducing McClure’s to new readers and to aid 
in the early achievement of the wider circulation to which the 
bigger and richer magazine is entitled, the publishers have decided, 
for an introductory period of a few months only, to sell the bigger 
magazine at the same price. 
For a few months only — possibly six months, probably less — 
McClure’s in the Big Size will be sold at the old McClure 
price of Ten Cents at the news-stands, One Dollar by the year. 


Why pay fifteen cents for any maga- 
zine while you can buy McClure’s for 
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“| don’t know,” said Lonny grumpily. 
“Look here, Julietta, why can’t you buy 
the things yourself without dragging me 
along? I’ve got an appointment at three, 
anyway.” 

Julietta affected to believe him. But, 
with feminine clairvoyance, she knew that 
he wanted to go round to the club and get 
some luncheon. She rose to the situation. 

“I'll tell you,” she said. “I’ve got a lot 
of other things to do, so you go ahead with 
your appointment, and I'll meet you about 
four at the shop and then we can choose 
them together. [| don’t feel at all safe 
about buying skates for Junior alone — | 
realiy need you for that.” 

Lonny’s face lightened perceptibly. “All 
right,” he said; “I suppose I can be there.”’ 

He swung off into Forty-fourth Street 
with a haste that he didn’t try to conceal. 

“Silly old Strange Man,” said Julietta to 
his retreating back. “‘You smoked on the 
street with me, too — without asking if | 
minded. | wonder —I wonder where I’ve 
got to begin!” 

That evening, when Junior’s skates and 
sweater had been bought, when home had 
been reached and dinner was over, when 
Lonny had settled down with half a dozen 


evening papers, Julietta retired to the fast- 


ness of the library and her desk. She took 
out a large sheet of paper and wrote at the 
top of it, with an impish grin: 


Reprebensible acts of a strange man 


“There,” she said aloud. “No matter 
if Lonny sees that, he'll never guess that 
it refers to him. I'll make as complete a 
list as possible, and decide which must be 
stopped first — later.” 

Accordingly, after much 
wrote as follows: 


thinking, she 


Always keeps me waiting when we have appoint- 
ments. 

Smokes without asking permtssion. 

Flies into a rage over petty discomforts. 

Speaks crossly to unoffending waiters. 

Also is very peevish with the servants at home. 

When annoyed with extraneous matters, behaves 
as if they were all my fault 

Does not help me with my wraps. 

Does not try to be interesting or entertaining to me, 
but expects me to be interesting and entertaining to 
bim. e 


Having proceeded thus far, Julietta 
stopped for meditation. 

“Ha!” she exclaimed at last. “What 
about my last birthday, when he gave me 


that horrid ruby-and-diamond brooch when 


| wanted the Lalique necklace, ard he knew 
it?” So she wrote: 


Gives me the things be wants me to bave instead 
of the things that I want. 


“That’s a shameful fault,” said Julietta, 
‘and one common to nearly all husbands. 
Thank heaven his birthday is so near — 
I’ll give him a good lesson on that, all right, 
all right.” 

She paused again. 

“1 must admit,” she told the ink-well, 
“that Lonny has one really magnificent vir- 
tue. He never, never lapses into conjugal 
facetiousness before people. That shows 
that he is a nice man, despite these evil 
ways he’s fallen into.” 

She started to write something more, but 
paused. 

“He’s amiable at breakfast-time, too — 
which is nigh to a miracle. He’s only mod- 
erately peevish about going to dinner par- 
ties, and he likes the opera — actually likes 
it. I think this list will do for the time 
being. He mustn’t be too perfect. I'll let 
him spoil the children with surreptitious 
chocolate — and I'll let him cling to that 
old ragged house-coat. Yes, and | won't 
insist that he carry a stick. So that settles 
that.” 

She drew a flourishing heavy line under 
her list of accusations and looked it over 
carefully. Just then Lonny himself came 
in, and dragged one of the arm-chairs near 
the reading-light. 

“Terribly lonesome without you, Toots,” 
he declared, “out there in the living-room. 
So here | am. Want to play me a couple of 
games of Canfield?” 

“Surely,” said Julietta. 
card?” 

“Ten cents,” said Lonny, lighting a fresh 
cigar. 

Julietta looked at him and then at her list. 

“Get out the table, dear,”’ she said, “and 
I’ll hunt a pack of cards. And would you 
mind not smoking — just this once? I’ve 
got a little headache and it makes me 
feel quite sick.” 

Lonny put his cigar aside with a look of 
surprise and regret. He didn’t remember 
that smoke had ever made Julietta’s head 
ache before. He hoisted his big body slowly 
from his comfortable chair and pulled out 
the little card-table. He was just about to 
settle himself again when Julietta, who was 
still rummaging about, ostensibly for the miss- 
ing pack of cards, remarked abstractedly: 


“How much a 
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“Oh — and put a chair for me too, dear, 
will you?”’ 

So, presently, they sat down cozily to a 
card-table which, for the first time in a good 
many years, had been arranged by Lonny 
and not by Julietta. And the discarded cigar 
burnt into ashes far behind the back-log. 

It was a good beginning, at least. 

Three days later Julietta summoned the 
cook and the butler. They stood before her, 
eyeing her with that admiration and affec- 
tion that Julietta always managed to win 
from her servants; and Julietta, small and 
demure in her lace negligée and frilled cap, 
leaned across her little boudoir table and 
addressed them earnestly. 

“Cook,” she began, “I want you to make 
a new salad for dinner to-night: something 
very elaborate and messy — fruit and nuts 
and mayonnaise. And no matter what I say 
when it's served, you’re to think nothing 
of it. I won't mean it. It’s all a joke—a 
sort of joke, that is;—and I depend on 
you to help me to carry it out. I may 
scold very hard — but remember, both of 
you, | won't mean it and you're not to feel 
hurt or injured.” She flashed them a win- 
ning, appealing smile. “You will help me, 


won't you?” she asked. 

Cook folded her arms on her breast and 
cocked her head knowingly. 

“Is it himself the joke’s on, ma’am?” 
she said. 

“That would be telling,” said Julietta 


mysteriously. “I just want you both to 
know that, no matter how cross and unrea- 
sonable | sound, | don’t mean it.” 

“I’m wid ye,” announced the cook enthu- 
siastically. ““Annything ye say, ‘tis no 
matther, bless y’r darlin’ heart.” 

“You may count on me, ma’am,” said 
the butler. And they retired, beaming. 

Julietta rose and executed hilarious dance 
steps before the mirror. 

“Now,” she said, nodding to her reflec- 
tion, “Mr. Lonny is going to hear himself 
as others hear him. Oh, my word! I hope 
I'll be able to keep my face straight.” 

She put on a dinner dress that she had 
never liked, in order to help along her plan. 
It was a dark taupe that turned to a muddy 
purple under electric light. It wasn’t cut 
right and it had too much trimming. It 
was an excellent frock to be disagreeable in. 

When the salad was served, Julietta gave 
it a look, and felt that cook had indeed 
risen to the occasion. A _ heterogeneous 
structure of malaga grapes, nuts, marsh- 


mallows, and strips of pimento was.piled on 
a round of pineapple. Creamy dressing 
flowed lava-like down its sides. Julietta 
gave her portion a disdainful shove with 
her fork, and then addressed the butler. 

“What is this horrible-looking stuff?” 
she said severely. 

“It’s a new salad, ma’am,” said Jenkins 
humbly. “Cook was trying a recipe in a 
ladies’ magazine, ma’am.” 

“I’m surprised at you, James,” said Juli- 
etta in awful accents, “that you should 
dare — yes, dare!—to serve me such a 
frightful mess as this, even if cook has so 
little sense as to make it. Can I never teach 
you anything? I thought when you came 
to me that you were a trained butler, and 
that you took some little responsibility for 
the food you serve. It appears that I am 
mistaken. You evidently have forgotten 
that I have given the strictest orders that 
dinner salads should be simple. Simple! 
Do you call this disgusting dish a simple 
salad? Answer me—do you?” 

Across the table, Lonny’s jaw fell in 
amazement. He sat eyeing Julietta like a 
man in a horrible dream. Could it be pos- 
sible that it was really Julietta, who never 
said a cross word to the servants, who never 
made domestic scenes, who was speaking? 
His mind fairly reeled. 

“Why — my dear,” he interposed feebly, 
it’s really not bad— it’s quite good, in 
fact.” 

“It’s abominable!” declared Julietta vi- 
ciously. “Send cook in here to me this 
minute, James.” 

James vanished. Instantly he returned, 
followed by a flushed and concerned cook. 

“Haven't I told you,” said Julietta in an 
awe-inspiring voice, “that | do not want 
any but the simplest sort of salads at din- 
ner? Haven't I?” 

“Why — why, yes, ma’am,” stammered 
cook, playing up splendidly. 

“Then why,” pursued Julietta wrathfully, 
“do you serve me this disgraceful-looking, 
sloppy mess? Do you call this a simple 
salad? What is it, anyway? I’ve never 
seen anything like it. And you call your- 
self a first-class cook!” 

“Shyre, ma’am,” began cook, twisting 
her apron, “I only thought —— ” 

“You're not paid to think,” said Juli- 
etta. “You're paid to cook. Go back to 
the kitchen, and remember that! And : 
member this, too — that if you ever again 
serve me such a salad at dinner, or any 
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“* THEY'RE FINE,’ said Lonny in a flat voice, staring at them 
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incredulously. ‘How — bow did you ever come to think of them? 
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other time, you can go and cook for some 
one else. And as for you, James, take these 
plates away and bring dessert; and take 
heed by what I’ve said to cook, for it ap- 
plies to you, too. I'll have my orders car- 
ried out or I'll find some one who can carry 
them out, that’s all!” 

She looked across the table at Lonny and 
went on heatedly: 

“It's disgraceful, that’s what it is. I 
don’t know what servants are coming to. 
They behave as if they owned the house.” 

It was almost these exact words that 
Lonny had used the day before in com- 
plaining about the chauffeur. He gave a 
little start as he heard them. Now, what 
— he pondered — did that remind him of? 
He wasn’t sure—and he wasn’t comfort- 
able, either. 

All through dessert Julietta gloomed and 
frowned. She snapped at James. She 
answered Lonny’s efforts at conversation in 
the shortest phrases. In fact, she gave a 
splendid imitation,of Lonny at his most 
peevish and most unreasonable; and, 
wherever she could, she repeated some of 
his past offenses, word for word and ges- 
ture for gesture. Lonny eyed her strangely. 
As they left the table, he suggested mildly 
that she could not be feeling well. 


“I’m feeling perfectly well,” declared 
Julietta haughtily. And she trailed to the 
piano and began to crash out the March 
from ‘“Tannhauser,” knowing well that 
Lonny detested it and that he detested any 
music after dinner. But he didn’t protest. 
He just sat and stared at her in a puzzled 
sort of way, as if he had never seen her 
before, but noted a striking resemblance 
to some one whom he knew very well. Pos- 
sibly he even had a glimmering that he had, 
quite unbeknown to himself, married a 
Strange Woman, instead of little clinging, 
tactful, thoughtful Julietta. 

He suspected it still more strongly as 
time went on. He was treated to three 
scenes in restaurants, during one of which 
Julietta called two waiters, the captain, and 
the maitre d’hdétel, and aired her grievance 
in such a determined albeit ladylike way 
that Lonny felt impelled to return the next 
day and distribute largess with a lavish 
hand, and the explanation that Mrs. Carson 
was very nervous and ill and really must 
not be taken seriously. The servants in 
her own house, too, fell under the burden of 
her displeasure — when Lonny was present. 
Cook and butler took such pride in their 
histrionic achievements that they began to 
have longings toward vaudeville. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 148] 


MISS TRIMBLE TRIES 
SABOTAGE 


A Bigelow & Judkins Story 
By FRANK GOEWEY JONES 


IRECTLY after the twelve o’clock 
D whistle blew, Miss Trimble edged 
timidly into the junior partner’s pri- 

vate office —a humble vassal come to kiss 
the king’s shoe for a boon. She burst out 
five minutes later, a militant anarchist. 
Her head was canted sharply to empha- 
size the chip on one angular shoulder; her 
thin upper lip curled; her long nose puck- 
ered; her tear-reddened eyes darted glints 
of vindictiveness like serpents’ tongues. 
The telephone operator, the filing clerk’s 


bosom friend, sat near a window, waiting 
for her chum’s report of the interview with 
Judkins. 

On Miss Bailey’s lap a ham _ sand- 
wich, a dill pickle, and a square hunk of 
cake sagged in the middle of a crumpled 
green “Sporting Supplement,” like a mixed 
salad garnished with lettuce. 

Miss Bailey beckoned with a hard-boiled 
egg, and Miss Trimble veered from the 
locker-room, whither she had been bound. 
Her friend handed her a pasteboard box 
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and a question: “‘Here’s your lunch, El’nor. 
What'd ’e say?” 

The switchboard girl’s look of indignant 
sympathy was salve to the filing clerk’s 
smarting pride. Miss Trimble took the 
box and plumped into the chair drawn 
close to her chum. Glancing warily about 
io make sure that none of the half 
dezen other girls in the big room were 
near enough to hear her confidences, she 
began: 

‘He said it didn’t take any brains to file 
letters — anybody could do it; and, if | 
wasn't satisfied, there was plenty of girls 
that’d be glad to get six dollars a week. | 
asked ’im how he expected a person was 
going to pay board and buy clothes on such 
wages, and he said he always s’posed I lived 
at home with my folks. I told ’im | didn’t, 
and then he—” Miss Trimble’s breath 
caught in a snivel. “Then he in-insulted 
me!” 

“Oh, how?” gasped Miss Bailey. 

The filing clerk sopped up two hot 
tears and choked out of her quivering 
lips: 

‘“‘He — he asked me if —I was respect- 
able!” 

“Oh-h-h-h!” the switchboard operator ex- 
haled her horror a second time. 

She commiseratingly proffered her pickle. 
Grateful Miss Trimble took a convulsive 
bite. 

A short, stout, surly-looking man in a 
black derby hat and spring overcoat jolted 
from the junior partner’s room and clumped 
flat-footedly down the aisle. The two 
girls glared after Judkins; but he ignored 
their presence with his customary disdain 
for subordinate employees. He bulked a 
half minute at the door while he buttoned 
his gloves, then went pompously out to 
lunch. 

The instant it was safe to speak 
again, Miss Bailey returned with avid 
appetite to the interrupted banquet of 
babble. 

“What'd you answer ‘im? 

The consciousness of impeccability frosted 
the filing clerk’s reply: 

“| wouldn’t lower myself to answer such 
a question. I just looked at him.” 

Miss Trimble reproduced for the edifica- 
tion of her confidante an expression of icy 
disdain. Her manner inferred, though she 
refrained from making the direct claim, 
that she had frozen Judkins in the midst 
of his innuendo. 


” 


“Serves ‘im right!” the telephone girl 
instantly pronounced her verdict. ‘The 
very idea! What'd ’e do then?” 

“He mumbled that he'd talk to Bigelow 
about it and they’d see. I know what that 
means. He won't ever mention it again — 


ll pretend he’s forgot all about it. He 
thinks I ain’t got the nerve to tackle im a 
say something to 


second time if he don’t 
me first.” 

“But you'll 
Bailey. 

She was tremulous with admiration of 
her chum’s bravado, and poised her sand- 
wich, oblivious of its succulence. 

“You watch me!” Miss Trimble 
agely champed a mouthful of rye bread. 
“If they don’t come across, I'll make ’em 
wish they had.” 

“Howr” the telephone operator begged 
breathlessly. 

“| do’ know yet; but I'll think of a 
way,” the filing clerk promised. 

Miss Trimble was not quite frank with 
her friend. An idea already had occurred 
to her; but she wanted to perfect it 
before she made the disclosure. All that 
afternoon, while she sorted letters, she 
elaborated her plan. Then, when she felt 
satisfied that it would succeed, she decided 
to keep the scher* to herself. Marie was 
her bosom friend, uf course; but, on the 
whole, it seemed best not to expose her 
garrulous chum to temptation. 

So to the telephone operator’s eager 
questions the filing clerk for three days 
evaded informative replies. Miss Trimble 
manifested no sign of altered habits, except 
that she worked at her correspondence 
cabinets with zest instead of like a bored 
automaton. 

By Saturday afternoon all the accumu- 
lated letters had been filed: for the first 
time in months, the sorting-table was 
bare. 

A little after half past four Miss Trimble 
doffed her black working apron and walked 
over to the switchboard. 

“M’rie, I’m going to quit,” she bluntly 
informed her friend. 

The filing clerk vouchsafed to her as- 
tounded chum no opportunity for comment 
or protest, but started briskly toward the 
sanctum. 

She opened the door without the for- 
mality of knocking — as a neighbor would 
go into a stricken house to break bad 
news. 


fool him?” guessed Miss 


sav- 
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“Mr. Judkins,” she compassionately in- 
troduced her errand, “I had a talk with 
you the other day and asked you to raise 
me to seven dollars a week. You didn’t 
think the position was worth that much; 
so I guess I'd better quit. All the letters 
are filed right up to date,. and the new 
girl you get won't find any of the work 
behind.” 

Diplomatic Miss Trimble came a little 
closer to the desk and proffered her palm 
in friendliest fashion. 

“I’m real sorry to leave so sudden, 
Mr. Judkins; but you can’t blame 
me for wanting to better myself. Good- 
by.” 

Before he realized what he was doing, 
the junior partner had grasped the girl’s 
slim hand and was mumbling a conven- 
tional expression of good will: 

“I regret to lose you, Miss Trimble. 
Your work here has been entirely satisfac- 
tory, and I am glad you have found a better 
place.” 

Suddenly Judkins realized that he was 
acting like a human being. He snapped 


back into the réle of a very busy em- 
ployer of hirelings. 


As he creaked his 
swivel-chair round to his desk again, he 
grunted: 

“Tell 
money.” 

“Thank you,” said the meek Miss Trim- 
ble. 

Very quietly she made her exit. Judkins 
hated noisy people. The door scarcely 
clicked when she latched it. 

She walked to the cashier’s cage. 

“I’ve quit,” she announced to Hark- 
ridge. “The old walrus said for you 
to gi’ me my six hard earned dollars 
now.” 

Miss Trimble realized that she was not 
a match for so shrewd a cross-examiner as 
Miss Bailey; therefore she avoided the 
switchboard and hurried to the cloak-room. 
She was afraid her chum might summon 
the relief operator and intercept her there. 
She ripped the lining of her old jacket in 
her haste to don it, and one of the two 
crooked stilettos she recklessly jabbed 
through her shabby hat grazed her 
scalp. 

Three minutes after she got her money, 
she was skipping down the aisle. She 
paused at the telephone railing only long 
enough to peck the briefest of farewells 
at her friend. 


Harkridge to give you your 


“Judkins is awful sore at me for quit- 
ting!’ she warned in a sibilant whisper. “| 
don’t want to get yeu in bad by letting 
him see me talk confidential to you; so 
I won’t stop now. I'll come round next 
week, after it’s blew over, and tell you 
all. about it. Don’t. worry over me. 
Good-by!” 

Miss Trimble whisked away from her 
dumfounded chum. She had the gratifica- 
tion of noting that Miss Bailey looked 
scared. In order to heighten the histrionic 
effect of her exit, the self-banished girl tip- 
toed to the front door, and opened it with 
infinite caution, as if she were an escaping 
prisoner. She twisted about for a last arti- 
ficially fearful glance toward the sanctum, 
and furtively waved her hand to her friend, 
who peered at her from behind the switch- 
board. Then, for the benefit of the other 
clerks and the stenographers in the big 
office, Miss Trimble conferred on Miss 
Bailey the distinction of mystery by sig- 
nificantly pressing the tips of her fingers 
against her lips. In tense silence she shut 
the door. 

The dusk of the street closed behind 
her like a curtain on the first scene of a 
melodrama. 


Miss TRIMBLE made no search for another 
position. She abandoned care and chummed 
with pleasure for six luxurious days. In 
all that time the wolf did not once howl at 
her garret bedroom door; for nearly a year 
and a half she had saved religiously fifteen 
cents a week out of her wages. Every morn- 
img she lay abed late and read romances 
drawn from the public library. Her de- 
lightful new regimen had an added advan- 
tage: it eliminated one meal daily. Miss 
Trimble felt nc compunctions about pay- 
ing a quarter for the combination of 
breakfast and lunch to which she treated 
herself each midday at Tony’s Bon-Ton 
Restaurant. 

Afternoons she went to the parks, or 
shopped inexpensively by dint of affecting 
a finical taste for shades and patterns that 
the big stores on State Street did not have. 
Three of her evenings she was so lucky as 
to spend with “fellows.”” One escorted 
her to a dance; with another she thrilled at 
a “swell” moving picture show; the third 
was a “cheap skate” who took her to a real 
theater, but subjected her to the humiliation 
of sitting in the eighth row of the balcony. 
The remaining nights she steeped her 
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romantic spirit in the novels she drew from 
the library. 

Just before noon on Saturday, Miss 
Trimble dropped the book she had been 
reading in bed, and cuddled the pillow 
while she lazily computed the cost of the 
past six days of prodigal dissipation. She 
pulled her pocket-book from its hiding- 
place between the mattress and the springs. 
A count of her depleted fortune, and a sub- 
traction of the sum from the amount of her 
original capital, gave the gratifying result 
that she had spent since quitting Bigelow 
& Judkins only eight dollars and twenty- 
six cents. 

She sat up in bed smiling, and began to 
plan the day before her. To her vague 
surprise, her brain did not function with its 
usual zest for program-making. All at once 
the joy of idle freedom palled. Miss 
Trimble realized that she had sated her ap- 
petite for pleasure. She wanted, she 
actually craved, work. Until then not a 
moment of uneasiness had flawed her per- 
fect week. She had looked forward serenely 
to the resumption of her abandoned tasks 
when she should have tired of playing 
truant. As ennui dulled the bright colors 


of leisure, the first qualms of doubt about 

the future began to sicken and alarm her. 
Miss Trimble stared wide-eyed into the 

mirror of the bureau beside her bed. She 


saw a scared, pale face. Her reflected 
image mutely asked an anxious question. 
Suppose Bigelow & Judkins had hired a 
remarkably bright girl as her successor 
and the secret basis of her plan had been 
discovered? 

The quaking young woman tossed back 
the patched quilt, leaped to the uncarpeted 
floor, and began scrambling into her work- 
ing clothes. She did not dawdle over her 
coiffure, but tangled her brown hair into 
braids and knotted it on her tousled head. 
It seemed to Miss Trimble that the passing 
minutes, like the waves of a relentless tide, 
were sweeping her farther and farther from 
the secure haven she had abandoned. 
Gladly would she have returned at that 
moment to her old moorings! Six dollars 
a week would have anchored her secureiy 
in Bigelow & Judkins’ office for life. 

Not until she was dressed did Miss Trim- 
ble realize that she had not washed. She 
ran to the sink which served her in lieu of 
a lavatory, turned the faucet, and dabbed 
her face with cold water. The touch of it 
had a magical effect. It was as if she 


had been half asleep and now was 
shocked out of drowsiness into complete 
sensibility. In an instant her fears were 
washed away like a nightmare from which 
she had awakened. The girl vigorously 
scrubbed her cheeks with the sponge, 
then dried them red with a rough towel. 
She dropped the strip of crash and 
blinked. The dreadful vision had van- 
ished. 

Through all her young body tingled the 
reaction to self-confidence. Miss Trimble 
smiled now at the bad dream that had fright- 
ened her. How foolish it was to feel afraid 
she would not regain her job and win t! 
raise for which she had planned so _ per- 
fectly! She snickered over a fanciful pic- 
ture of swearing Bigelow and distracted 
Judkins begging her to come back to work 
on her own terms. 

Having thus reassured herself, Miss Tritn- 
ble forthwith discarded the livery of self- 
abasement. Her shabby working uniform of 
rusted black was flung aside; she decked 
herself in Sunday finery. In donning her 
best clothes for the excursion she contem- 
plated, Miss Trimble followed immemorial 
precedent. No self-respecting ex-employee 
ever reénters the doors of a former boss 
unless garbed in the raiment of abundant 
and cocky prosperity. At the end of an 
hour of fastidious devotion to her toilette, 
Miss Trimble felt that she was suitably 
dressed for a nonchalant call at the office 
of Bigelow & Judkins, with the ostensible 
object of seeing her chum. 

A little after one o’clock a fashionable 
young woman tripped down the unscrubbed 
front steps of Mrs. Poliotowski’s polyglot 
rooming-house on Robey Street. She halted 
at the Bon-Ton Restaurant near the corner 
for a cup of coffee and a brace of dough- 
nuts. Then, fortified against faintness of 
either spirit or body, she took the elevated 
downtown. At five minutes before two 
Miss Trimble debonairly opened Bigelow 
& Judkins’ front door. 

Her first glance swept her old domain, 
and she smiled at what she saw. Letters, 
orders, duplicate invoices and bills of 
lading overflowed from the wire desk- 
baskets and were strewn on the tops of the 
sectional cabinets. Chairs and table were 
piled high with unsorted correspondence. 
Rickety pillars made of stacked filing en- 
velopes leaned drunkenly against the wall. 
In the midst of the confusion, like a cork 
bobbing in a vat of froth, a stranger girl 
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jumped about as if she had lost her wits 
and was trying frantically to find them. 

Miss Trimble tripped blithely to the 
wicket in the brass railing that separated 
the clerks’ desks from the public section of 
the general office. She was proudly con- 
scious of the thirty pairs of eyes focused on 
her. Her hobble-skirt walk resembled the 
hopping of a saucy sparrow. 

“Hello, M’rie!” she chirped to her friend 
at the switchboard. 

She waved her mauve-gloved hand, as 
if by after-thought, in an inclusive gesture 
of recognition to her less intimate acquaint- 
ances in the big room. 

“Is Mr. Judkins in?” she inquired in 
her best tone of languid elegance. 

Loyal Miss Bailey bent forward swiftly 
and whispered the warning of a true friend: 
“Skip! He'll half murder you if he sets 
eyes on you!” 

Miss Trimble showed no evidences of 
trepidation. She arched her brows very 
high in an elaborate pretense of innocent 
wonder. 

“Why, what's the matter?” she inquired. 

“Judkins swears you mixed up the files. 
This office has been a reg’lar b-e-double-/ 
for a week!” hissed the telephone girl. 

Miss Trimble giggled gleefully. Then 
she suddenly remembered the rdle_ she 
must play. In her eyes blazed an almost 
perfect imitation of wrath. With unlady- 
like heat she shriveled the charge laid at 
her door: 

“He's a liar! When I left, there wasn’t 
a single letter in that cabinet | couldn’t 
‘ave put my hand on in half a minute.” 

She stared past Miss Bailey and scorn- 
fully appraised her successor. 

“How'd they ever expect to keep things 
straight with that cracker-packer? I bet 
she never filed anything before in her life 
except ginger-snaps and biscuits. She looks 
like a Bohunk.”’ 

Very haughtily, a grand duchess travers- 
ing a village street lined with serfs, Miss 
Trimble sauntered up the aisle. As she 
went she bestowed on the clerks and ste- 
nographers whom she passed the largess of 
her gracious quips and smiles. The door 
of the junior partner’s room stood open. 
She glided in. 

“Good afternoon, 


Mr. Judkins,” Miss 
Trimble sweetly announced herself to the 
broad back and bald head of her former 


“I left my apron in the cloak- 
Can I get it, please?” 


emplover. 
room last Saturday. 


Judkins whirled in his swivel-chair and 
bounced to his feet, brandishing his pudgy 
fist. 

“What have you done with our files?” he 
roared. “We can’t find anything we want.” 

Miss Trimble coolly stepped back and 
shut the door. She had no intention of 
letting the whole office force overhear the 
stormy interview just begun. Later, when 
she should have brought the junior partner 
to his knees, she would make her own 
adroitly expurgated report to Marie. Now, 
calmly unafraid, she confronted the irate 
business man. 

“1 noticed when I came in that the new 
girl is a little behind with her work,”’ Miss 
Trimble sympathized. Then she bristled. 
“But you ain’t got any right to blame me 
for that. I left everything all cleaned up,” 
she reminded him. She followed her de- 
fense with a tactful rebuke calculated to 
disprove any ill will toward her successor. 
“You ought to give a beginner a little time 
to learn. She looks willing, even if she 
don’t seem very bright. You can’t expect 
her to catch on in a minute.” 

Miss Trimble’s bearing was perfectly 
placid. Her serenity made Judkins froth 
at the mouth. 

“The girl’s a fool!” he snarled. “But 
her chuckle-headedness isn’t the main 
trouble. You had the files all balled up 
before you left!” 

“Why, Mr. Judkins!” 

Miss Trimble gaped at him as if she 
hardly could believe she heard aright. All 
at once she seemed to comprehend that an 
aspersion had been cast upon her. She 
flung it back. 

“How can you say such a thing? You 
know it ain’t so. When I quit, you said 
yourself that my work always had been 
perfectly satisfactory. Nobody ever com- 
plained about me all the two years I was 
here.” ~ 

This was an exaggeration of the truth, 
to say the least; but Miss Trimble realized 
that the present was a time for bold denials 
of faults and for sweeping claims of merit. 
“| don’t want to knock anybody, but | 
saw, the minute | came in, that your new 
girl never can learn to keep track of all 
those cabinets. She looks like a foreigner;: 
she’s dumb, and easy rattled besides. A 
person’s got to keep her head about her 
to handle those files right.” : 

Judkins choked as if his sudden doubts 
of Miss Trimble’s guilt were hard to swal- 
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low. He glared suspiciously at the girl 
confronting him. She met his eyes with- 
out flinching; she even smiled. Then 
Miss Trimble soothed his ire with an emol- 
lient that was part of her predetermined 
strategy. 

“Tell me what the trouble is, Mr. Jud- 
kins, and if I can help you out | will,’’ she 
offered generously. “I got off at one 
o'clock to-day, and I was going to a mati- 
née; but I’ll be glad to stay and show that 
new girl, if you want me to.” 

Surely so magnanimous a proposal must 
prove her entire innocence of connivance 
at the state of chaos that existed in the filing 
department. Miss Trimble confidently 
looked to Judkins for an apology. 

The junior partner was a drowning man. 
His ex-employee was the only life-saver in 
sight. Judkins’ eyes remained implacably 
malignant, and Miss Trimble knew he still 
suspected that she had pushed him over- 
board into the sea of troubles in which he 
was floundering; but he strangled out his 
desperate appeal for rescue. 

“Find these for me!’’ The junior part- 
ner grabbed a list from his desk and thrust 
it at the girl. “I’ve got to have those let- 
ters to-night. Bigelow is in Boston on that 
iawsuit, and none of the correspondence is 
in the Higbie file.” 

Miss Trimble glanced over the memoran- 
dum. Then she started for the door. 

“Of course not. Wait a minute,” she 
directed. 

While Judkins, in breathless suspense, 
watched her from the threshold of his sanc- 
tum, she walked straight to a certain filing 
cabinet. The new giri looked up wonder- 
ingly at her approach; but Miss Trimble 
did not deign to give the usurper any ex- 
planation of her presence or actions. She 
pulled out a drawer; her deft fingers flut- 
tered over six or seven big filing pockets 
and came to the one she sought. She 
yanked it open and quickly selected eight 
letters from its contents. Slam! The sec- 
tion was closed. Miss Trimble returned 
to Judkins. 

“There you are!’’ she triumphed. 

She handed him the papers she had 
brought, and walked beside him back into 
his office while he glanced swiftly over 
them. A second time she prudently shut 
the door. 

The junior partner jerked his eyes away 
from the last letter and peered at the girl's 
smiling face. 


“Where were they?” he demanded. “| 
looked in the Higbie file myself, where they 
ought to have been.” 

Miss Trimble was ready 
planation: 

“| kept such important letters separate 
from ordinary correspondence. I knew 
those were evidence in a lawsuit, and | 
filed them under ‘Litigation Pending,’ so 
there wouldn’t be any danger they’d get 
| was always extra careful about let- 
ting anybody in the office have things out 
of that envelope.” 

Judkins gasped; then he _ sputtered 
weakly: “Who told you to do that?” 

“Nobody ever had to tell me about my 
work,”” Miss Trimble made proud retort. 

The light of comprehension began to 
dawn in the junior partner’s short-sighted 
eyes. He shrewdly put a sharp leading 
question: 

“And have you got all the important 
correspondence filed where nobody can 
find it but your” 

“A stranger might have a little trouble,” 
Miss Trimble admitted, as if the possibility 
had not occurred to her before. 

Judkins scowled blackly; then a wry 
grin twisted his mouth. 

“I think you told me last week that 
brains were not appreciated in this office,” 
he remarked dryly. “You were right — 
then. But I’ve been thinking the matter 
over since, and I’d like to have you come 
back to work on the files, until we can 
find something — ahem — more worthy of 
your talents.” 

“At eight dollars?” 
queried reflectively. 

“You said seven!” he snapped a correc- 
tion. 

“But it wouldn’t be fair to leave my new 
place for the same money,” she raised a 
moral issue. 

“Your new place!” he snorted. 

She turned her back on his imputation 
and started haughtily toward the door. 

“Eight dollars, then!”” His unconditional 
surrender sounded like a burst of profanity. 

The young woman faced about resignedly. 

“All right!” she sighed, with an air of 
martyrdom. “It'll be an awful job to clean 
up the mess that greenhorn’s made. | 
guess I’d better start right in.”’ 

Very quictly she made her exit. 
hated noisy people. The door 
clicked when she latched it. 

It takes a head to be a filing clerk. 


with her ex- 


lost. 


Miss’. Trimble 


Judkins 
scarcely 
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I DARE YOU to do it he cried. ‘I'll not put myself in the bands of a blackmailer. 


Publish that monstrous lie, and I'll smash you and your “ Express” into the ground !’” 
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= threat of blackmail is probably the severest test that 


@ courageous man has to meet. 


The only victory that he can 


hope to gain over the blackmailer is one in which he loses the most 
precious thing he has; it is a dilemma that not one man or woman 


in a hundred can come through without loss of moral capital. 


The 


ollowing story is an extraordina resentation of this theme. 
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QUARE after square of apartment 
buildings now cover the whole region 
where Revere’s once was; but among 

middle-aged Chicagoans you may still hear 
many stories of the old resort. 

It was at Revere’s that Arthur Pearson 
took supper, with a gay party, the last night 
of his life. Supper was served on the back 
porch upstairs, which had been inclosed 
with a lattice, so that — with the natural 
screen of leafage — it was a favorite spot 
for those who were not exactly courting 
publicity. Sometime after midnight, the 
banker walked downstairs and out into the 
wooded grounds. Then a waiter at what 
they called the casino — which was built 
out over the lake at the end of a pier — 
saw him clirab bare-headed into a rowboat, 
and ran to help him shove off. 

“Wheat will be cheaper to-morrow,” the 
banker observed, and pulled away. 

The waiter thought nothing of that, ex- 
cept that a little row on the cool lake might 
be good for a gentleman who had possibly 
taken too much champagne. Next morning 
the boat was discovered empty and adrift. 
A few ‘hours later agitated persons down- 
town were discovering that Pearson had 
been the secret mainspring of a mysterious 
and unsuccessful speculation in wheat, in- 
cidentally robbing the Market Bank of a 
million and a quarter. 

It was in the little pink-papered private 
dining-rcom upstairs that young spenc- 
thrift “Erby” Lane — so a waiter testified 


next day — cursed beautiful Pauline Ware 
and slapped her face and told her she could 
walk home. She wept a while after he left 
her; then bathed her face and rearranged 
her hair, and borrowed ten cents from the 
waiter to pay her carfare downtown. The 
journey, by horse-car and cable-car, took 
an hour and a half. “Erby”’ had neglected 
to take from her the pass key to his lodgings, 
so she had no trouble about getting in. The 
hot summer day was just dawning when she 
summoned a policeman and showed him 
“Erby” Lane with a knife in his heart. 
Revere’s covered several acres of wooded 
land along the lake shore. The house was 
a two-story frame affair to which additions 
had been built from time to time in a hap- 
hazard sort of way. The Reveres were an 
elderly French couple, affectionately known 
to habitués of the place as Papa and Mama 
— very suave and competent in their way, 
and always rigidly insisting upon a certain 
seemliness. A patron who paid well could 
do as he pleased there — always providing 
he did it decorously. Every Sunday, in all 
weathers, Papa and Mama Revere, in their 
Sunday best, drove off to a French church in 
an odd sort of gig, from which they beamed 
and nodded benevolently to their guests, if it 
were warm enough for the latter to be out 
of doors. Meanwhile the guests were quite 
free to do what courting, drinking, and gam- 
bling they liked — but always decorously. 
A great many perfectly respectable women 
went to Revere’s, first and last — many of 
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them unaware of what sort of company 
they might rub elbows with there, while to 
others it was a lark with a spicy flavor, but 
really harmless enough; for the prudent 
proprietors had so impressed the unwritten 
laws of the place upon their patrons that 
even a woman alone was no more liable 
to annoyance there than in a street-car. 

All this, of course, was nearer to the 
frontier. Lines were not strictly drawn. 
Pat Murphy and the Potters — “Jed” and 
“Hek” — were almost as much in the way 
of being leading citizens as if they had been 
directors of the First National Bank. 
Everybody knew they were gamblers and 
patrons of gambling —a sort of triumvi- 
rate, in fact, that ruled the empire of vice. 
But they had money and power in politics, 
and their money and power counted for 
about as much as the next fellow’s. 

Of course, the city was outgrowing that 
frontier phase. Many thoughtful citizens 
realized that it was high time the sort of 
thing Pat Murphy and the Potters stood 
for should be relegated to a far more mod- 
est position. There were some abortive 


reform movements and anti-vice crusades. 
Then John Uhlein, president of the rolling- 


mills, took the job in hand. It was only 
after his death, at the age of seventy, that 
this story of Revere’s could be publicly told. 

Uhlein was a Prussian. That he was 
first cousin to a veritable count was con- 
sidered, in the Chicago of that day, a fact 
worthy of frequent printed comment. A 
formal sort of man, too. There were house- 
servants in livery at his place on the North 
Shore. When his wife rode, a liveried groom 
followed her. Noble relatives and liveries 
were strange phenomena then. 

He was about forty-five at the time | am 
writing of, with a few white threads in his 
dark hair and in the tuft of dark whisker 
on his square chin and in his military mus- 
tache; physically a rather formidable per- 
son, deep-chested, compactly muscular, and 
always in motion, if it were only twisting 
his mustache or twirling his silver-headed 
ebony walking-stick—as if the restless, 
aggressive energy that flowed through him 
would never let him be quite still. 

He was laughed at sometimes behind his 
back for his formal manners; but when 
he consented to head a committee to fight 
the vice crowd, all who knew him had a sat- 
isfying sense that there was going to be a 
real fight. They must begin at the begin- 
ning, he said, by getting the machinery of 


the law firmly in their own hands; and 
when he picked out “Bertie” Wilder to be 
their candidate for State’s attorney, his 
associates acquiesced — with whatever men- 
tal reservations. Acquiescing and keeping 
one’s mental reservations to one’s self was 
the usual condition of dealing with Uhlein. 

“Bertie” Wilder was thirty-three then — 
a tall, slim person with a thin, eager, win- 
ning sort of face and a little patch of gray 
hair at each temple. Gossip in the fash- 
ionable set had no difficulty in accounting 
for a touch of gray at his age. It was known 
that he could lead a cotillion, had an un- 
usual collection of Japanese prints, and was 
interested in a queer Scotch game called 
golf. What other qualifications he had for 
the State’s attorneyship seemed to be known 
mainly to Uhlein alone. But gossip by no 
means overlooked the point that he was 
distantly related to Uhlein’s wife, who was 
eighteen years her husband’s junior and a 
very beautiful woman. 

However, Uhlein’s choice soon justified 
itself. That the chairman would make war 
with the ruthless thoroughness of a Prus- 
sian marshal had been expected. That the 
attorney added the poetic zeal of a crusader 
was surprising to many. Steadily they 
drew the toils tighter — gathering in first 
the mere pawns of the game, and pushing 
on through higher and higher grades to get 
the chiefs — until at length, in “Bertie” 
Wilder’s slim, perfectly manicured hands, 
Monte Marks himself broke down and 
made a full disclosure. That led to the in- 
dictment of “Jed” Potter, with evidence to 
send him to the penitentiary. 

They had abundant proof by that time 
that the enemy was strongly intrenched and 
desperate. To their friends Uhlein ana 
Wilder laughed at the notion of assassina- 
tion, but secretly both of them had a sober 
sense that it was by no means outside the 
bounds of probability. 

“Don’t be reckless, Wilder,” said Uhlein, 
as a sort of command. “I wouldn’t put it 
beyond ther to have you killed.” 

This was only a fortnight before the time 
set for “Jed” Potter’s trial. They were 
talking in Wilder’s office— Uhlein, as 
usual, on his feet, moving about a little, his 
gloved hand now and then going up to the 
tuft of dark hair on his square chin or 
touching his mustache. 

. Wilder lounged in the broad chair behind 
the desk, playing with an inlaid paper-knife. 
He smiled at Uhlein’s command and replied 
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lightly: “Well, | wouldn’t advise you to 
advertise that you're going to be in a dark 
alley after midnight alone.” 

Uhlein ignored that and went on forcefully: 

“We must push the case to trial. We 
mustn't let them get a postponement. We 
can depend on Judge Plum. He'll stand by 
us. They can’t frighten him or trick him. 
Their tactics will be to postpone the trial 
and then to get hold of our witnesses — 
bribe them or bully them into leaving the 
State. Above all, we must keep Monte 
Marks hidden. If they can get hold of him 
they'll bully him into running away. The 
case must be pushed to trial, at all costs.” 

“Yes, certainly,” Wilder assented — se- 
cretly a little amused, and a little annoyed 
too, at the other's insistence, because they 
had been all over that several times before. 
But that was Uhlein’s way — to fix a point, 
and then hammer, hammer relentlessly at it. 

So the business talk came to an end. Uh- 
lein took a few nervous steps the length of 
the desk and back, and gave his goatee a 
little touch, then put his gloved hands on top 
of his stick and looked down into the loung- 
ing man’s thin, handsome face. He had 
turned a bit pale. 

“It is my wish, Wilder,” he said slowly 
and very distinctly, “that you do not see 
Mrs. Uhlein again in my absence, either 
at my house or elsewhere.” 

The moving paper-knife stopped as if the 
hands that played with it had been petrified, 
and for a moment Wilder gaped up stupidly. 
If a rhinoceros had stepped into the room 
he would not have been more astonished. 

“Why, good heavens, man!” he gasped. 
An angry color came into his face. Words 
of protest, denial, indignation jostled for ut- 
terance. But Uhlein stood motionless, pour- 
ing that inflexible and formidable look down 
into his face. The words died unuttered. 

“| am responsible for my wife,” Uhlein 
added ruthlessly. “I consider it necessary 
for her good that you keep away from her. 
So | make the demand upon you.” 

Baffled and not a little disgusted, Wilder 
tossed the knife to the desk and replied 
with a touch of contempt: “You have no 
business to make it. But, of course, you 
are her husband!” 

“Yes,” said Uhlein. “Parker will come 
down soon and report to you on that May- 
fair business. Good day.” 

Turning on his heel, he marched out. 

After a while Wilder laughed. With only 
one man in the world could such a situation 


have arisen. For eight months he and Uh- 
lein had been fighting shoulder to shoulder. 
They were now at the climax of the fight; 
perhaps both their lives were in danger. 
Then, without a word of prelude, came this 
demand about Mrs. Uhlein. And they were 
still to go right on fighting shoulder to 
shoulder. Of course Uhlein meant that, for 
Parker was one of the committee’s detec- 
tives. In such a case, what could a fellow 
do but just laugh? 

He had no doubt there was gossip. When 
wasn’t athere gossip? Certainly he and 
Margaret Uhlein had been together a good 
deal of late. Staring down at his desk, he 
thought of her and of her husband, and his 
face lightened and darkened. 

It was a fortnight after this — and the 
day before “Jed” Potter’s trial — that 
Wilder received a note at his apartment 
about half past six in the evening. The 
servant said a young man on a bicycle had 
brought it—the same one that had brought 
a note for Mr. Wilder ten days before. 

Wilder knew the pearl-colored stationery 
with the little silver mongram well enough. 
Opening the envelope, he read: 


Bertie: Meet me in the casino at Revere’s at 
half past eight this evening. Do not fail. 


Wil- 


It was signed with the initial M. 
der’s brows contracted painfully. Certainly 
it was her stationery and her messenger. 
It looked like her hand. Yet, someway, it 
didn’t seem quite her hand, nor ouite pos- 


sible that she had done this. It must, how- 
ever, be her messenger if it was the same 
young man that had brought a note ten 
days before. He frowned over it a moment, 
pained and perplexed. There were no tele- 
phones then, and if there had been one he 
would hardly have dared use it. So there 
was nothing for it but go to the casino, 
and there, promptly on the minute, he went. 

It was late November, and Revere’s had 
already about lapsed into its winter hiber- 
nation. With a temperature twenty de- 
grees above zero and a breeze off the lake 
that stung one’s face like nettles, there 
would certainly be no guests about the 
grounds, especially in the casino, which was 
built over the lake and unheated — a mere 
shed, in fact, forty feet by twenty, with a 
rough plank floor, stout wooden chairs about 
little square tables, and evergreens in tubs. 

Without going near the house, Wilder 
struck diagonally across the wooded 
grounds. It was dark, but quite clear, for 
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one could see the stars all around the firma- 
ment and the waters of the lake shone 
softly. Approaching, Wilder saw a light in 
the casino, and rather wondered at that. 
The wooden pier that led out to it was per- 
haps fifty feet long. One door stood partly 
open. Reaching the door, Wilder noted 
that the casino had been dismantled for the 
winter in the last ten days. The stout little 
tables and the chairs were piled up in the 
middle of the room and the tubbed ever- 
greens pushed together in a cluster. The 
light came from a single gas-jet, turned 
half on, over in a far corner. He went 
briskly around the barricade of furniture, 
and at first saw nobody. Then a figure de- 
tached itself from the clump of shade made 
by the evergreens. 

It was a man’s figure, tall and fat, with a 
sallow face that sloped away at the chin in 
rolls of flabby flesh. 

Staring at this figure, Wilder halted, with 
a sudden spring and set of the muscles, as 
when a dog scents game. 

“Hek Potter!” he exclaimed under his 
breath, and thrust his right hand in his 
overcoat pocket. 

“You won’t need a gun, young man,” 


Potter growled, waddling forward. “There’s 
nobody here but me, and I’m unarmed. If 
I’d wanted to get you with a gun I’d have 
turned the job over to somebody else.” 


That sounded reasonable. Noting that 
Potter’s own flabby hands dangled at his 
sides, Wilder took his hand out of his over- 
coat pocket. He was amazed, and looked it, 
his nervous, questioning eyes studying the 
other man. 

“What the devil are you doing here?”’ he 
demanded, rather foolishly. 

“Well, | didn’t come to meet another 
man’s wife,” Potter rumbled back at him, 
“especially after her husband had told me 
to let her alone. We might as well sit 
down,” he added, folding his big body into 
a chair. 

Wilder noticed then that another chair 
faced it, and saw that the two had been 
taken from the pile and placed there for the 
interview. He sat down, his mind a turmoil 
of wild surmise and alarm. 

“What do you mean by that?” he de- 
manded — again rather foolishly. 

“Just what I say,” Potter growled back. 
“If | wanted you killed, | wouldn’t do it 
myself, or hire anybody. I’d just go to 
John Uhlein and show him a letter I’ve got 
here in my pocket that his wife wrote to you 


a few days ago—the day after the night 
she met yon here at Revere’s, which was 
after Uhlein had forbidden you to see her 
alone. The killing would come off after 
that, all right.” 

It occurred to Wilder then that he had 
never half realized what a repulsive crea- 
ture this man was. A low turned-down -ol- 
lar bared his fat bull neck, into which the 
long chin receded. Grossness was written 
all over the flat, broad-nosed, thick-lipped 
face, and hate twinkled out of the little 
gray eyes. The expensiveness of his clothes 
and the diamond in his necktie merely in- 
creased the offense. That he should even 
mention Margaret Uhlein in such a way — 
in spite of himself, a little shudder passed 
over Wilder and he felt a touch of nausea. 

“You don’t suppose,” he burst out, “that 
I’m going to discuss my relations with a 
lady with a greasy dog like you?” 

“You can cut out the pet-names,” Potter 
retorted, scowling. “I can beat you at 
that game. Besides, what names | call you 
and call her will be called in print.” 

Wilder set his teeth together — a poor sub- 
stitute for flying at the man’s throat. Potter 
glowered at him a moment, then went on: 

“Months ago John Uhlein and you ad- 
vertised that you were going after me and 
my brother. You don’t suppose we stood 
still with our tails between our legs, waiting 
for you to come up and kick us? We've 
had you pretty well shadowed the last six 
months, young man.” He paused a mo- 
ment, with malignant satisfaction, and 
added: “The last five months Mrs. Uh- 
lein’s maid and one of the men-servants up 
there have been in our pay. I’ve got the 
maid’s memorandum-book, with the entries 
written right on the spot, here in my pocket. 
I’ll read you some of it by and by — and 
that letter | mentioned.” 

“Well, what of it?” Wilder replied, with 
a boldness he hardly felt. “Go show it to 
Uhlein if you want to.” 

“Uhlein will read it in the Express,” Pot- 
ter replied. “I reckon it will make ten or 
twelve columns, with the pictures.” 

“Oh, I see!” said Wilder. “I. always 
thought you controlled that gutter-snipe, 
blackmailing sheet.” 

“A whole lot of people read it,’’ Potter 
reminded him. “A whole lot of people read 
it. The day after it publishes this story, 
there won’t be ten white people in Cook 
County who haven’t heard all about it.” 

“But there’s no occasion for publishing 
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it; there’s nothing to hang it on — no pre- 
text,” Wilder replied. 

“That be damned,” said Potter. “We'll 
just make the occasion. We'll go ahead and 
publish it anyhow. Nothing would suit me 
better than to have Uhlein or his wife or you 
sue for libel. That would give us a chance 
to put our witnesses on the stand and re- 
hearse the whole thing.” 

“Well, go ahead, then; publish it,” said 
Wilder. 

“All right,” Potter replied. “It will make 
a corking good story, I’m thinking — with 
dates of meetings set down, actions spied 
upon, conversations overheard.” He took 
a yellow-covered memorandum-book from 
his pocket and opened it. “Just for a sam- 
ple, there’s the little meeting in Mrs. Uh- 
lein’s room away back last September — 
Thursday the twelfth of September, about 
four o’clock. Maggie tells Bertie dear that 
she’s miserable with her husband, and cries. 
Bertie dear sits down beside Maggie and 
pats her hand and comforts her in a low 
tone. After some comforting Maggie wipes 
her eyes and kisses Bertie dear.” Potter 
closed the book and observed: “I’ve got a 
good man to write it up—one that will 
bring out all the points. Careful!” he 
warned, and thrust his hand inside his over- 
coat; for Wilder had leaped to his feet. 

“You mustn’t take what I said about 
being unarmed too seriously,” he added after 
an instant, as Wilder glared down at him. 

“You infamous dog!” Wilder gasped, 
and dropped back in his seat. “What's the 
use of trying to explain to you? How could 
a fellow like you understand?” Neverthe- 
less, in a rush of agitation, he explained: 

“Margaret Uhlein is a relative of mine — 
a distant relative, it’s true; but I’ve known 
her all her life. I have a great affection for 
her —- as I might have for a sister.” 

“Yes,” Potter interrupted; “that’s what 
she told her husband the time they had 
their grand row two weeks ago —that she 
loved you as a brother. That was the time 
he told her that he’d told you not to come 
around any more. You see, the husband 
didn’t bank much on that brotherly and 
sisterly business. I’ve got some of their 
conversation down here.” He tapped the 
memorandum-book. “It will make good 
reading.” 

Wilder looked down at the floor, feeling 
a kind of bitter helplessness. 

“Uhlein is a hard man,” he said, low; 
“an honorable man, but hard and strict in 


many ways. He’s the sort of man who 
can’t keep from imposing his will on the 
people around him — laying down laws for 
them. It’s in his nature. His wife is much 
younger, with an American girl’s ideas of 
liberty — impetuous; headstrong, too. She 
resented being ruled. They clashed. But she 
loves him still—or would if he would let 
her. As for her telling me — I’ve been her 
friend all her life, and a sort of relative. Say 
it was an impetuous woman’s indiscretion.” 

‘Say anything you please,” Potter replied. 

They were silent a moment, as Wilder 
studied the floor. Then he asked abruptly: 

“That note I got to-day — the note that 
brought me here — who wrote it?” 

“Well, the maid wrote it,” Potter ad- 
mitted. “We taught her how to do the 
forging. She sent it by the same servant who 
brought the other note. That other note 
wasn’t forged, you know — the one asking 
you to meet her here the evening after the 
grand row.” 

“No,” Wilder sighed ; “she wrote that her- 
self — an impetuous woman’s indiscretion. 
She felt outraged when Uhlein told her she 
mustn’t see me; felt it an unbearable 
insult to herself; had to fly out someway 
or burst. So she wrote me to meet her 
On my honor, | told her to be sensible 
and go back to her husband and regard 
his wish that we keep apart.” 

“The meeting here makes a good point 
in the story — immediately after he’d for- 
bidden her to see you,” Potter observed. 
“Then she wrote you a letter.” 

He took two sheets of note-paper from 
his pocket and read: 


Bertie: Last night at Revere’s, after all, doesn’t 
settle it. I shall see you again, and soon. John 
Uhlein doesn’t own me. If you'll not come to me, 
I'll go to you. I don’t know of any honor that is 
going to keep me from people | love, nor them 
from me. 


“I never got any such letter,” Wilder 
declared. 

“No,” said Potter. “She didn’t send it, 
and the maid swiped it. But it will go well 
in the story. You notice how it begins — 
about last night at Revere’s — in the lady’s 
real handwriting. Maybe you'll remem 
ber,” he added, putting the letter back in 
his pocket, “that two evenings later a 
veiled woman called at your apartment; 
refused to give any name; said she must 
see you — it was very important.” 

“Why, you fool!” Wilder exclaimed, 
“that had nothing to do with Mrs. Uhlein. 
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I can prove who that woman was and what 
she came for. It was about a case | am 
prosecuting.” 

“Maybe,” Potter replied. “All the same, 
it will go well in the story. Veiled woman, 
young, slender, about five feet six, no name. 
Remained about half an hour. Then you 
got into a cab with her and drove away. 
Maybe you can prove where you went.” 

Wilder stared at him as if such villainy 
were incredible. Then he said: 

“I believe you sent that woman 
planned the whole wild goose chase!” 

“We would end the story with that inci- 
dent,” Potter replied. “You can’t beat it 
in a thousand years. The curtain would 
drop as you went in that house with the 
veiled lady.” 

“Potter, what are you driving at? What’s 
the object of all this? Why are you telling 
me this infamous stuff?” Wilder demanded 
rather wildly. 

“You and Uhlein are trying to send my 
brother over the road,” said Potter. ‘His 
case comes up to-morrow. | want a contin- 
uance for sixty days. It’s easy enough. 
You can say you’re on the track of more 
evidence. Say anything you please. If you 


and 


ask for a continuance the court will grant it 


without question. That’s all | want — just 
a postponement for sixty days.” 

“You can’t get it!” Wilder declared. 

Potter’s small eyes twinkled malevolently. 

“All right, then,” he replied. “You go 
ahead with the trial, you put Monte 
Marks on the stand, and next morning I'll 
print this story in the Express. I'll pull the 
fine clothes off that woman’s back and hang 
a red light over her for all Chicago to see 
her — and you—by. She'll never get rid 
of it to the longest day she lives. You 
know that as well as I do.” 

Glaring over at the greasy man, Wilder 
thought, with set teeth, of the pistol in his 
overcoat pocket. “You daren’t do it!” he 
affirmed. “A damned loathsome dog and 
blackmailer! But you daren’t do it!” 

“Don’t make any mistake about that,” 
Potter answered. “You and John Uhlein 
may smash Jed. But my story will smash 
you, and it’ll put some alum in John Uh- 
lein’s bread that he’ll taste the rest of his 
life. Two damned, scurvy, sneaking, hypo- 
critical dogs of reformers that want to 
advertise themselves! 
advertising that counts. Why, day after 
to-morrow the bootblacks and the dago 
fruit peddlers will be laughing at both of 


I'll give you some | 


you, and at Uhlein’s wife. The newsboys 
will point her out behind her back and 
grin. School-girls will whisper about her, 
and their mothers will want to fight 
her, as if she’d come into the room where 
the girls were and told ‘em a rotten 
yarn.” 

Wilder’s face turned livid and he started 
in his chair. For an instant it seemed that 
his right hand must get into the overcoai 
pocket. But that, after all, was mere in- 
sanity. He knew it, and sprang up, shaking 
his finger in Potter’s face. 

“| dare you to do it!” he cried. “I'll 
not put myself in the hands of a black- 
mailer. Publish that monstrous lie, Hek 
Potter, and I'll smash you and your Express 
into the ground!” 

Potter’s hand was inside his overcoat as 
he replied: “I'll publish it sure as the sun 
goes up.” 

So Wilder left him with a leer on his face 
— turning abruptly, striding out the 
shadowy casino and along the pier. The 
tumult in his mind could hardly be described 
as thought; but an idea did strike him, so 
that he halted abruptly when hardly more 
than half way across Revere’s dark grounds. 
Someway, the setting of the interview im- 
pressed itself upon him — perhaps because 
it had occurred to him in a passing flash, 
coincidentally with the shock of finding 
Potter there. The empty casino, half 
lighted in one corner only, with its piles 
of chairs and tables and its row of potted 
evergreens — certainly that would be a 
favorable place for an eavesdropper. 

That had occurred to him, in a passing 
flash, along with the surprise of seeing Pot- 
ter, and there had been just a flitting im- 
pulse to find out whether Potter had a wit- 
ness planted in the shadows. Then the 
other surprises had driven it out of his 
mind. It recurred to him now, halting 
his hurrying steps, and he tried to think 
whether anything he had said, if overheard 
and reported, could strengthen Potter’s 
story. His mind was still full of a rage to 
throw himself at the fellow’s throat anyway. 
In any event, he could find out about the 
eavesdropper. So, after pausing a moment, 

-a little from a reasonable motive and 
still more out of mere blind wrath,— he 
turned about and strode back to the pier. 

The casino looked the same, at any 
rate—with one door partly open and a 
dim light showing within. He _ started 
along the pier, and abrupily slackened his 


of 
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pace in astonishment, for he. saw a row- 
boat pulling out into the lake. At least, he 
seemed to see it quite distinctly; but, even 
as he looked, it melted into the faintly 
shimmering void that was neither clearly 
air nor water. He stopped and strained his 
eyes. Vaguely darker shapes appeared in dif- 
ferent spots — all waveringly, uncertainly, 
forming and melting under his vision. Yes, 
there was a boat. But was it? He could 
not be sure, and he went on into the casino. 

He was quite certain that not more than 
five minutes could have elapsed since he 
had left it—he thought not so long a time. 
But the place was empty. The one gas-jet, 
turned half on, flickered over the space 
where he and Potter had been. There stood 
the two empty chairs as Potter had placed 
them. But Potter had gone —and his 
eavesdropper, if he had one. 

Wilder was a bit surprised; but no doubt 
Potter had promptly followed him out of 
the casino — very likely going to a waiting 
carriage at the house. At any rate, he was 


not there, and Wilder again left the casino. 

Defying Potter to his face had seemed 
the only thing to do; but before he reached 
his apartment mere rage at the greasy 


scoundrel had given place to something else. 
It wasn’t his own case or the Potters’ or 
John Uhlein’s that he was deciding. A 
woman’s face tormented him; the woman’s 
very seif tormented him. Lovely, impetu- 
ous, wilful, humble, sad, bubbling with 
happiness, thoughtless, generous, sweet, she 
clung incessantly in his thoughts. Potter’s 
words rang in his brain: “I'll pull the 
clothes off her back and hang a red light 
over her for all Chicago to see her by.” 
“School-girls will whisper about her, and 
their mothers will want to fight her.” 

He bent over in the chair and took his 
head in his hands. For a long while he con- 
sidered going to Uhlein that night and tell- 
ing him the whole story. But he couldn’t 
do that. His lips couldn’t tell Uhlein that 
story, and it was for him to decide, not Uh- 
lein. He remembered that he had laid the 
foundations for Potter's story. 

He tried to think of a checkmate,— some 
scheme to block the Express,— but evi- 
dently there was none. The wretches could 
print it if they wished; no one could stop 
them. 

So again and again through the night, as 
he turned this way and that, he was caught 
up, so to speak, and pushed back against 
the iron necessity of deciding once for all 


whether he should give up to the black- 
mailer and sell out his trust, or expose her 
to a terrible thing. Once for all, he must 
decide whether to go ahead or give up. At 
length this thought struck him: 

“If | were her lover — if we were guilty 
— I couldn’t go ahead. I’d be bound to 
protect her at any cost.” 

On that thought he rested. Looking hag- 
gardly down at a photograph on his dresser, 
he groaned: “ Maggie, I’ve got to do it!” 

He came haggard into court next morn- 
ing, and avoided looking about. In order 
to lend prestige to the prosecution, some 
society women were to be present at the 
opening of the case. He wondered if she 
was there, but dared not raise his eyes. It 
struck him, however, that there was some 
confusion among the defense. Foxy old 
Lumbert, who headed the legal forces on 
that side, was whispering to his colleagues 
and looking over at him in a nervous, ques- 
tioning sort of way. There were the usual 
preliminaries. Presently he stood up and said: 

“The State is ready for trial, your honor.”’ 

Old Lumbert was on his feet at once, 
asking for a postponement; but not at all 
his usual assured, adroit, resourceful self. 
He floundered and struck at random, like a 
man who suddenly finds his plans upset and 
himself at a loss. He advanced various 
reasons for a postponement, but finally ad- 
mitted that one of their chief witnesses was 
missing — namely, Ezekiel Potter. The 
very bailiffs smiled at that—in view of 
Hek Potter’s well known relations to the 
defense. The judge swept it all aside, or- 
dering the trial to go on. After fighting 
three quarters of an hour, old Lumbert gave 
it up and dropped scowling into his seat. 

At length Wilder said: “Call Montgom- 
ery Marks.” 

Again Lumbert was up, fighting for 
delay; again Judge Plum swept aside argu- 
ment after argument; again Lumbert had 
to give it up. The State’s chief witness was 
put on the stand, and, in spite of Lumbert’s 
objections, Wilder drew from him point 
after point of evidence against Jed Potter. 
When court adjourned, the foundations of 
the State’s case were laid broad and deep. 
Nothing could stop the prosecution then. 

Up to that time — from the moment he 
announced the State’s readiness for trial, 
and through the noon recess, when he con- 
sulted with his aids over a sandwich and a 
glass of milk — Wilder was absorbed by the 
work in hand. 
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Now the thing was irrevocably done, and 
Hek Potter’s revenge was to follow. That 
came poignantly to Wilder’s mind in the 
breaking up of the court —through the 
movements and the speech of men who 
crowded around him. Then, very abruptly 
it seemed to him, the men made way, falling 
back with little bows and smiles. Margaret 
Uhlein stood before him, bending a little 
toward him with eager grace, her eyes shin- 
ing up into his, a soft bubbling of happy 
laughter on her lips. He was struck with a 
deep astonishment. He had known her all 
her life, and had always held her for a beau- 
tiful woman; but she had never looked so 
lovely as this. There was a soft radiance 
in her face. Happiness seemed to exhale 
from her like a perfume. 

Holding out her hands, she murmured: 
“Congratulations!” That was the only 
speech on her part. Whether he said any- 
thing at all, he did not know. She turned a 
little, with a sort of tender shining, to her 
husband, her gloved hand just brushing his. 
Then Uhlein held out his hand, and again 
Wilder was deeply surprised. There was 
something new in the man’s face —a sort 
of deep humility. They exchanged a word 
or two. Then again, but with an odd won- 


der in his mind, Wilder was moving out of 
the court-room, surrounded by others. 

A minute later, out in the corridor, he 
saw Uhlein alone, beckoning, and stepped 


across to join him. Again Uhlein held out 
his hand, and again Wilder was struck by 
the new thing in his face. 

“it was fine,” said Uhlein, with more 
emotion than Wilder had ever known him 
to show before. “You didn’t flinch! It 
was noble!” 

He hesitated an instant, looking earnestly 
at the younger man, and added solemnly: 

“My wife and I understand each other 
now. We are reconciled — and happy.” 

Again he hesitated an instant, and drew 
his free hand across his eyes, then said low: 
“As to what else has happened, | have set- 
tled that with God. She will never know.” 

His hand gripped Wilder’s harder, and he 
turned quickly away. 

So there was another astonishment 
and along with it, for a moment, an impulse 
to call Uhlein back and tell him what im- 
pended. But he let the impulse pass. What 
he had seen in the face of the wife and the 
face of the husband made that impossible. 

So he took his astonishment and _ his 
anxiety home with him. And in the morn- 


ing there was the further surprise that the 
Express contained no word of Hek Potter's 
story. In court that day and on succeeding 
days the defense insisted that their witness, 
Ezekiel Potter, was missing and could not 
be found. The newspapers took it up. It 
began to be suspected that he had fled. 

Wilder himself was baffled. He could 
find no key to the complex puzzle in his 
mind — until the following Sunday. Then, 
by Uhlein’s own invitation, he went up to 
see Margaret, at their residence on the lake 
shore a mile and a half beyond Revere’s. 

He was walking through the garden 
toward the house, when a man emerged 
from a clump of wintry shrubbery — a young 
Swede employed as a gardener, whom 
Wilder had often seen about the place. The 
gardener looked so startled, so frightened, 
that Wilder instinctively halted, his eyes 
questioning the man. 

“| think I ought to tell you,” said the 
man hurriedly. “You ought to know it. 
That note Mrs. Uhlein’s maid gave me 
to take to you last Tuesday.” 

“I know,” said Wilder. “I got it.” 

The gardener drew a step closer. 

“Mr. Uhlein saw her give it to me. He 
made me show it to him. He read it and 
sealed it up again, and told me to deliver 
it to you and never tell a soul he’d seen it. 
He is a very stern man.” 

Wilder stared an instant, turned pale, and 
an inarticulate exclamation broke from him. 
After a moment he asked breathlessly: 
“And did Mr. Uhlein go out that evening?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man. “About half 
past seven he started south along the lake 
shore, carrying a heavy stick. I was afraid 
then. | have been afraid since. But I dared 
not tell anybody.” 

Wilder moistened his-dry lips with his 
tongue and replied gravely: 

“See that you never do tell anybody. 
Otherwise no harm will come of it.” 

And with that, pulling himself together 
by an effort, he walked on. The moment 
the man spoke he had seen it all — the dim 
casino, so favorable for an eavesdropper to 
conceal himself; his own prompt return to 
the empty casino; the boat he had seen pull- 
ing into the lake; Potter’s continued ab- 
sence; Uhlein’s words. With a stout stick 
in the hands of a strong and furious man —— 

His inarticulate exclamation had covered 
the flashing thought: 

“My God! John Uhlein was at Revere’s 
that night.” 
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IDNEY PAGE, living with her widowed 

mother on “the Street,’ persuades her to rent 
one of the rooms in their house. The room is 
taken by a rather mysterious stranger — K. Le 
Moyne, a man of about thirty, who works as an 
under clerk for the gas company, but whose bear- 
ing and speech unmistakably signify breeding and 
authority. K. soon wins the confidence and 
liking of the entire Street. Sidney, confronted 
with the necessity of supporting herself and her 
mother, decides to become a trained nurse, and, 
through the family physician, Dr. Ed Wilson, 
Whose brother Max is a brilliant surgeon at the 
hospital, is accepted as a probationer. To the 
discomfiture of Joe Drummond, a rather desperate 
young suitor whom she has refused, she becomes 
an ardent hero-worshiper of Dr. Max. The 
surgeon, however, is at the moment interested in 
a flirtation with one of his nurses, Carlotta Harri- 
son, who has determined to marry him, and who 
soon becomes passionately jealous of Sidney. 
Sidney, absorbed in her work, is unconscious alike 
of this enmity, and of the fact that K. is in love 
with her —a feeling which he fights against for 
reasons that soon become apparent. He has 
avoided a meeting with Dr. Max. But one night 
this meeting becomes inevitable, and Dr. Max 
recognizes in K, a man who a few years before 
was regarded as the foremost young surgeon in 
the profession, the author of the celebrated 


“Edwardes operation,” but who had suddenly 
and mysteriously dropped out of sight. K. 
explains that he abandoned his career owing to 
a series of inexplicable failures, resulting each 
time in the loss of a patient. Dr. Max remon- 
strates with K. in vain. In the meantime, Sid- 
ney’s school friend, Christine, has married Palmer 
Howe, a rather “fast” young man, and the two 
come to live in the Page house. Howe keeps 
up his old | habits after his marriage, and one 
night on a “joy ride’”’ has a bad upset, in which 
Johnny Rosenfeld, a neighborhood favorite, who 
has been running Howe’s car, is seriously injured. 
Sidney is assigned to the surgical ward with Car- 
lotta Harrison, and Johnny Rosenfeld becomes one 
of her patients. Carlotta, resolved on getting 
Sidney out of the hospital, changes the labels on 
Johnny's medicine, so that Sidney will give him 
the wrong bottle. K. is awakened in the middle 
of the night by Johnny’s mother, who has 
been notified that he is dying and who begs K. 
to accompany her to the hospital. When K. 
realizes that the responsibility for the mistake 
rests on Sidney, he comes forward with a new 
treatment which he alone is able to apply, and 
saves Johnny’s life. Sidney is too dazed to 
realize what has happened. She is suspended 
for thirty days; but, as the hospital authorities 
feel some doubt as to her blame in the 
matter, the affair does her no serious injury. 





IDNEY went into the operating-room 

late in the spring as the result of a 

conversation between the younger 
Wilson and the Head. 

“When are you going to put my protégée 
into the operating-room?” asked Wilson, 
meeting Miss Gregg in a corridor one 
bright spring afternoon. 

“That usually comes in the second year, 
Doctor Wilson.” 

He smiled down at her. 
rule, is it?” 

“Not exactly. Miss Page is very young, 
and of course there are other girls who have 
not yet had the experience. But, if you 
make the request 9 

‘| am going to have some good cases soon. 
I'll not make a request,of course; but, if you see 
fit, it would be good training for Miss Page.” 


ro2 


“That isn’t a 


Miss Gregg went on, knowing perfectly 
that at his next operation Doctor Wilson 
would expect Sidney Page in the operating- 
room. The other doctors were not so exi- 
gent. She would have liked to have all 
the staff old and settled, like Doctor O’Hara 
or the older Wilson. These young men 
came in and tore things up. 

She sighed as she went on. There were 
so many things to go wrong. The butter 
had been bad—she must speak to the 
matron.. The sterilizer in the operating- 
room was out’ of order—that meant a 
quarrel with the chief engineer. Requisi- 
tions were too heavy —that meant going 
around to the wards and suggesting to the 
head nurses that lead pencils and bandages 
and adhesive plaster and safety-pins cost 
money. 
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“HE STOOD UP and, catching her hands, drew her to her feet. ‘You love 
me, dear.” . . ‘I’m afraid I do, Max.’ ‘Then I’m yours, 


and only yours, if you want me,’ be said, and took ber in bis arms” 
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It was particularly inconvenient to move 
Sidney just then. Carlotta Harrison was 
off duty, ill. She had been ailing for a 
month, and now she was down with a tem- 
perature. As the Head went toward Sid- 
ney’s ward, her busy mind was playing her 
nurses in their wards like pieces on a 
checkerboard. 

Sidney went into the operating-room that 
afternoon. For her blue uniform, kerchief, 
and cap she exchanged the hideous oper- 
ating-room garb: long, straight white gown 
with short sleeves and mob-cap, gray-white 
from many sterilizations. But the ugly 
costume seemed to emphasize her beauty, 
as the habit of a nun often brings out the 
placid saintliness of her face. 

The relationship between Sidney and 
Max had reached that stationary point that 
occurs in all relationships between men 
and women: when things must either go for- 
ward or go back, but can not remain as 
they are. The condition had existed for the 
last three months. It exasperated the man. 

As a matter of fact, Wilson could not go 
ahead. The situation with Carlotta had 
become tense, irritating. He felt that she 
stood ready to block any move he made. 
He would not go back, and he dared not 
go forward. 

If Sidney was puzzled, she kept it bravely 
to herself. In her little room at night, with 
the door carefully locked, she tried to 
think things out. There were a few treas- 
ures that she looked over regularly: a 
dried flower from the Christmas roses; a 
label that he had pasted playfully on the 
back of her hand one day after the rush of 
surgical dressings was over and which said: 
“KR, Take once and forever.” 

There was another piece of paper over 
which Sidney spent much time. It was a 
page torn out of an order book, and it read: 
“Sigsbee may have light diet; Rosenfeld 
massage.” Underneath was written, very 
small: 


You are the most beautiful person in the world. 


Two reasons had prompted Wilson to 
request to have Sidney in the operating- 
room. He wanted her with him, and he 
wanted her to see him at work: the age-old 
instinct of the male to have his woman see 
him at his best. 

He was in high spirits that first day of 
Sidney’s operating-room experience. For 
the time at least, Carlotta was out of the 


way. Her somber eyes no longer watched 
him. Once he looked up from his work and 
glanced at Sidney where she stood at 
strained attention. 

“Feeling faint?” he said. 

She colored under the eyes that were 
turned on her. 

“No, Doctor Wilson.” 

“A great many of them faint on the 
first day.” We sometimes have them lying 
all over the floor.” 

He challenged Miss Gregg with his eyes, 
and she reproved him with a shake of her 
head, as she might a bad boy. 

One way and another, he managed to 
turn the attention of the operating-room to 
Sidney several times. It suited his whim, 
and it did more than that: it gave him 
a chance to speak to her in his teasing way. 

Sidney came through the operation as if 
she had been through fire—taut as a 
string, rather pale, but undaunted. But 
when the last case had been taken out, 
Max dropped his bantering manner. The 
internes were looking over instruments; 
the nurses were busy on the hundred and 
one tasks of clearing up; so he had a 
chance for a word with her alone. 

“TI am proud of you, Sidney; you came 
through it like a soldier.” 

“You made it very hard for me.” 

A nurse was coming toward him; he had 
only a moment. 

“T shall leave a note in the mail-box,” 
he said quickly, and proceeded with the 
endless scrubbing of his hands which signi- 
fied the end of the day’s work. 

The operations had lasted until late in 
the afternoon. The night nurses had taken 
up their stations; prayers were over. The 
internes were gathered in the smoking- 
room, threshing over the day’s work, as 
was their custom. When Sidney was free, 
she went to the office for the note. It was 
very brief: 

I have something | want to say to you, dear. 
| think you know what it is. I never see you 
alone at home any more. If you can get off for 
an hour, won't you take the trolley to the end of 
Division Street? I'll be there with the car at 
eighty-thirty, and | promise to have you back 
by ten o'clock. Max. 


The office was empty. No one saw her 
as she stood by the mail-box. The ticking 
of the office clock, the heavy rumble of a 
dray outside, the roll of the ambulance as 
it went out thrcugh the gateway, and in her 
hand the realization of what she had never 
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confessed as a hope, even to herself! He, 
the great one, was going to stoop to her 
It had been in his eyes that afternoon; it 
was there, in his letter, now. 

it was eight by the office clock. To get 
out of her uniform and into street clothing, 
fifteen minutes; on the trolley, another 
fifteen. She would need to hurry. 

But she did not meet him, after all. 
Miss Wardwell met her in the upper hall. 

“Did you get my message?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“What message?” 

“Miss Harrison wants to see you. 
has been moved to a private room.” 

Sidney glanced at K.’s little watch. 

“Must she see me to-night?” 

“She has been waiting for hours — ever 
since you went to the operating-room.” 

Sidney sighed, but she went to Carlotta 
at once. The girl’s condition was puzzling 
the staff. There was talk of T. R. — which 
is hospital for “typhoid restrictions.” But 
T. R. has apathy, generally, and Carlotta 
was not apathetic. Sidney found her 
tossing restlessly on her high white bed, 
and put her cool hand over Carlotta’s 
hot one. 


She 


“Did you send for me?” 


” 


Then, seeing her operating- 
“You’ve been there, have 


“Hours ago. 
room uniform: 
your” 

“Is there anything | can do, Carlotta? 

Excitement had dyed Sidney’s cheeks 
with color and made her eyes luminous. 
The girl in the bed eyed her, and then 
abruptly drew her hand away. 

“Were you going out?” 

“Yes; but not right away.” 

“T’ll not keep you if you have an engage- 
ment.” : 

“The engagement will have to wait. I’m 
sorry you're ill. If you would like me to 
stay with you to-night = 

Carlotta shook her head on her pillow. 

“Mercy, no!” she said irritably. “I’m 
only worn out. I need a rest. Are you 
going home to-night?” 

“No,” Sidney admitted, and flushed. 

Nothing escaped Carlotta’s eyes — the 
younger girl’s radiance, her confusion, even 
her operating-room uniform and what it 
signified. How she hated her, with her 
youth and freshness, her wide eyes, her 
soft red lips! And this engagement — she 
had the uncanny divination of fury. 

“TI was going to ask you to do something 
for me,” she said shortly; “but I’ve 


” 


changed my mind about it. Go on and 
keep your engagement.” 

To end the interview, she turned over 
and lay with her face to the wall. Sidney 
stood waiting uncertainly. All her train- 
ing had been to ignore the irritability of 
the sick, and Carlotta was very ill; she 
could see that. 

“Just remember that I am ready to do 
anything I can, Carlotta,” she said. ‘‘No- 
thing will — will be a trouble.” 

She waited a moment, but, receiving no 
acknowledgment of her offer, she turned 
slowly and went toward the door. 

“Sidney!” 

She went back to the bed. 

“Yes. Don’t sit up, Carlotta. 
is it?” 

“I’m frightened!” 

“You're feverish and nervous. 
nothing to be frightened about.” 

“If it’s typhoid, I’m gone.” 

“That’s childish. Of course you’re not 
gone, or anything like it. Besides, it’s 
probably not typhoid.” 

“I’m afraid to sleep. I doze for a little, 
and when | waken there are people in the 
room. They stand around the bed and 
talk about me.” 

Sidney’s precious minutes were flying; 
but Carlotta had gone into a paroxysm of 
terror, holding to Sidney’s hand and begging 
not to be left alone. 

“I’m too young to die,” she would whim- 
per. And in the next breath: “I want to 
die — I don’t want to live!” 

The hands of the little watch pointed to 
eight-thirty when at last she lay quiet, 
with closed eyes. Sidney, tiptoeing to the 
door, was brought up short by her name 
again, this time in a more normal voice: 

“Sidney.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Perhaps you are right and I’m going to 
get over this.” 

“Certainly you are. Your nerves are 
playing tricks with you to-night.” 

“T’ll tell you now why I sent for you.” 

“T’m listening.” 

“If — if I get very bad,— you know what 
I mean,— will you promise to do exactly 
what I tell your” 

“I promise, absolutely ” 

“My trunk key is in my pocket-book. 
There is a letter in the tray — just a name, 
no address on it. Promise to see that it is 
not delivered; that it is destroyed without 
being read.” 


What 


There’s 
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less trouble in the world,’ she said, and lay back among her pillows” 
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Sidney promised promptly; and, _be- 
cause it was too late now for her meeting 
with Wilson, for the next hour she devoted 
herself to making Carlotta comfortable. 
So long as she was busy, a sort of exaltation 
of service upheld her. But when at last 
the night assistant came to sit with the 
sick girl, and Sidney was free, all the life 
faded from her face. He had waited for 
her and she had not come. Would he un- 
derstand? Would he ask her to meet him 
again? Perhaps, after all, his question had 
not been what she had thought. 

She went miserably to bed. K.’s little 
watch ticked under her pillow. Her stiff 
cap moved in the breeze as it swung from 
the corner of her mirror. Under her win- 
dow passed and repassed the night life 
of the city —taxicabs, stealthy painted 
women, tired office-cleaners trudging home 
at midnight, a city patrol-wagon which 
rolled in through the gates to the hospital’s 
always open door. When she could not 
sleep, she got up and padded to the window 
in bare feet. The light from a passing ma- 
chine showed a youthful figure that looked 
like Joe Drummond. 

Life, that had always seemed so simple, 
was growing very complicated for Sidney: 
Joe and K., Palmer and Christine, Johnny 
Rosenfeld, Carlotta — either lonely or tragic, 
all of them, or both. Life in the raw. 

Toward morning Carlotta wakened. The 
night assistant was still there. It had been 
a quiet night, and she was asleep in her 
chair. To save her cap she had taken it 
off, and early streaks of silver showed in 
her hair. 

Carlotta roused her ruthlessly. 

“| want something from my trunk,” she 
said. 

The assistant wakened reluctantly, and 
looked at her watch. Almost morning. 
She yawned and pinned on her cap. 

“For heaven’s sake,” she protested. 
“You don’t want me to go to the trunk- 
room at this hour!” 

“I can go myself,” said Carlotta, and 
put her feet out of bed. 

“What is it you want?” 

“A letter on the top tray. If I wait my 
temperature will go up and | can’t think.” 

“Shall | mail it for your” 

“Bring it here,” said Carlotta shortly. 
“1 want to destroy it.” 

The young woman went without haste, to 
show that a night assistant may do such 
things out of friendship but not because 


she must. She stopped at the desk where 
the night nurse in charge of the rooms on 
that floor was filling out records. 

“Give me twelve private patients to look 
after instead of one nurse like Carlotta 
Harrison!” she complained. “I’ve got to 
go to the trunk-room for her at this hour, 
and it next door to the mortuary!” 

As the first rays of the summer sun came 
through the window, shadowing the fire- 
escape like a lattice on the wall of the little 
gray-walled room, Carlotta sat up in her 
bed and lighted the candle on the stand. 
The night assistant, who dreamed some- 
times of fire, stood nervously by. 

“Why don’t you let me do it?” she asked 
irritably. 

Carlotta did not reply at once. The can- 
die was in her hand, and she was staring at 
the letter. 

“Because I want to do it myself,’’- she 
said at last, and thrust the envelope into 
the flame. It burned slowly, at first a thin 
blue flame tipped with yellow, then, eating 
its way with a small fine crackling, a widen- 
ing, destroying blaze that left behind it 
black ash and destruction. The acrid odor 
of burning filled the room. Not until it 
was consumed, and the black ash fell into 
the saucer of the candlestick, did -Carlotta 
speak again. Then: 

“If every fool of a woman who wrote a 
letter burnt it, there would be less trouble 
in the world,” she said, and lay back among 
her pillows. 

The assistant said nothing. She was 
sleepy and irritated, and she had crushed 
her best cap by letting the lid of Carlotta’s 
trunk fall on her. She went out of the 
room with disapproval in every line of her 
back. 

“She burned it,” she informed the night 
nurse at her desk. “A letter to a man — 
one of her suitors, | suppose. The name 
was K. Le Moyne.” 


Tue deepening and broadening of Sid- 
ney’s character had been very noticeable 


in the last few months. She had gained 
in decision without becoming hard; had 
learned to see things as they are,* not 
through the rose mist of early girlhood; 
and, far from being daunted, had developed 
a philosophy that had for its basis God in 
His heaven and all well with the world. 

But her new theory of acceptance did 
not comprehend everything. She was in 
2 state of wild revolt, for instance, as to 
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Johnny Rosenfeld, and more remotely but 
not less deeply concerned over Grace Irv- 
ing. Soon she was to learn of Tillie’s 
predicament, and to take up the cudgels 
valiantly for her. 

But her revolt was to be for herself too. 
On the day after her failure to keep her 
appointment with Wilson she had her half 
holiday. No word had come from him, and 
when, after a restless night, she went to her 
new station in the operating-room, it was 
to learn that he had been called out of the 
city in consultation and would not operate 
that day. O’Hara would take advantage 
of the free afternoon to run in some odds 
and ends of cases. 

The operating-room made gauze that 
morning, and small packets of tampons: 
absorbent cotton covered with sterilized 
gauze, and fastened together — twelve, by 
careful count, in each bundle. 

Miss Grange, who had been kind to Sid- 
ney in her probation months, taught her 
the method. 

“Used instead of sponges,” she explained. 
“If you noticed yesterday, they were 


counted before and after each operation. 
One of these missing is worse than a bank 


clerk out a dollar at the end of the day. 
There’s no closing up until it’s found!” 

Sidney eyed the small packet before her 
anxiously. 

“What a hideous responsibility!” she 
said. 

From that time on she handled the small 
gauze sponges almost reverently. 

The operating-room —all glass, white 
enamel, and shining nickel-plate — first 
frightened, then thrilled her. It was as if, 
having loved a great actor, she now trod the 
enchanted boards on which he achieved 
his triumphs. She was glad that it was her 
afternoon off, and that she would not see 
some lesser star — O’Hara, to wit — usurp- 
ing his place. 

But Max had not sent her any word. That 
hurt. He must have known that she had 
been delayed. 

The operating-room was a hive of indus- 
try, and tongues kept pace with fingers. The 
hospital was a world, like the Street. The 
nurses had come from many places, and, 
like cloistered nuns, seemed to have left 
the other world behind. A new President 
of the country was less real than a new 
interne. The country might wash its soiled 
linen in public; what was that compared 
with enough sheets and towels for the 


wards? Big buildings were going up in the 
city. Ah! but the hospital took cognizance 
of that, gathering as it did a toll from each 
new story added. What news of the world 
came in through the great doors was trans- 
lated at once into hospital terms. What 
the city forgot the hospital remembered. 
It took up life where the town left it at its 
gates, and carried it on or saw it ended, as 
the case might be. So these young women 
knew the ending of many stories, the begin- 
ning of some; but of none did they know 
both the first and last, the beginning and 
the end. 

By many small kindnesses Sidney had 
made herself popular. And there was more 
to it than that. She never shirked. The 
other girls had the respect for her of one 
honest worker for another. The episode 
that had caused her suspension seemed 
entirely forgotten. They showed her care- 
fully what she was to do; and, because she 
must know the “why” of everything, they 
explained as best they could. 

It was while she was standing by the 
great sterilizer that she heard, through an 
open door, part of a conversation that sent 
her through the day with her world in 
revolt. ~ 

The talkers were putting the anesthetiz- 
ing-room in readiness for the afternoon. 
Sidney, waiting for the time to open the 
sterilizer, was busy, for the first time in her 
hurried morning, with her own thoughts. 
Because she was very human, there was a 
little exultation in her mind. What would 
these girls say when they learned of how 
things stood between her and their hero 
—that, out-of all his world of society and 
clubs and beautiful women, he was going 
to choose her? 

Not shameful, this: the honest pride of 
a woman in being chosen from many. 

The voices were very clear. 

“Typhoid! Of course not. 
her heart out.” 

“Do you think he has really broken 
with her?” 

“Probably not. 
that’s all.” 

“Sometimes | have wondered 

“So have others. She oughtn’t to be 
here, of course. But among so many there 
is bound to be one now and then who — 
who isn’t quite Vs 

She hesitated, at a loss for a word. 

“Did you—did you ever think over 
that trouble with Miss Page about the med- 


She’s eating 


She knows it’s coming; 


” 
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icines? That would have been easy, and 
like her.” 

“She hates Miss Page, of course, but | 
hardly think— If that’s true, it was 
nearly murder.” 

There were two voices, a young one, full 
of soft Southern inflections, and an older 
voice, a trifle hard, as from disillusion. 

They were working as they talked. Sid- 
ney could hear the clatter of bottles on the 
tray, the scraping of a moved table. 

“He was crazy about her last fall.” 

“Miss Page?” (The younger voice, with 
a thrill in it.) 

“Carlotta. 

“Surely.” 

“| saw her with him in his car one even- 
ing. And on her vacation last summer 

The voices dropped to a whisper. Sid- 
ney, standing cold and white by the 
sterilizer, put out a hand to steady herself. 
So that was it! No wonder Carlotta had 
hated her. And those whispering voices! 
What were they saying? How hateful life 
was, and men and women. Must there al- 
ways be something hideous in the back- 
ground? Until now she had only seen life. 
Now she felt its hot breath on her cheek. 

She was steady enough in a moment, 
cool and calm, moving about her work with 
ice-cold hands and slightly narrowed eyes. 
To a sort of physical nausea was succeed- 
ing anger, a blind fury of injured pride. 
He had been in love with Carlotta and had 
tired of her. He was bringing her his 
warmed-over emotions. She remembered 
the bitterness of her month’s exile, and its 
probable cause. Max had stood by her then. 
Well he might, if he suspected the truth. 

For just a moment she had an illuminat- 
ing flash of Wilson as he really was, selfish 
and self-indulgent, just a trifle too care- 
fully dressed, daring as to eye and speech, 
with a carefully calculated daring, frankly 
pleasure-loving. She put her hands over 
her eyes. 

The voices in the next room had risen 
above their whisper. 

“Genius has privileges, of course,” said 
the older voice. “‘He is a very great sur- 
geon. To-morrow he is to do the Edwardes 
operation again. I am glad | am to see him 
do it.” 

Sidney still held her hands over her eyes. 
He was a great surgeon: in his hands he 
held the keys of life and death. And per- 
haps he had never cared for Carlotta: she 
might have thrown herself at him. He was 


Of course this is confidential.” 


a man, at the mercy of any scheming 
woman. 

She tried to summon his image td her 
aid. But a curious thing happened. She 
could not visualize him. Instead, there 
came, clear and distinct, a picture of K. 
Le Moyne in the hall of the little house, 
reaching one of his long arms to the 
chandelier over his head and looking up 
at her as she stood on the stairs. 


The Scale Must Balance 


=i Y God, Sidney, I’m asking you to 
marry me!” 

“1 —I know that. 
something else, Max.” 

“| have never been in love with her.” 

His voice was sulky. He had drawn the 
car close to a bank, and they were sitting in 
the shade, on the grass. It was the Sunday 
afternoon after Sidney’s experience in the 
operating-room. 

“You took her out, Max, didn’t you?” 

“A few times, yes. She seemed to have 
no friends. I was sorry for her.” 

“That was all?” 

“Absolutely. Good heavens, you've 
put me through a catechism in the last ten 
minutes!” 

“If my father were living, or even mother, 
I — one of them would have done this for 
me, Max. I’m sorry I had to. I’ve been 
very wretched for several days.” 

It was the first encouragement she had 
given him. There was no coquetry about 
her aloofness. It was only that her faith in 
him had had a shock and was slow of 
reviving. 

“You are very, very lovely, Sidney. | 
wonder if you have any idea what you 
mean to mer” 

“You meant a great deal to me, too,” 
she said frankly, “until a few days ago. | 
thought you were the greatest man | had 
ever known, and the best. And then — 
I think I’d better tell you what I over- 
heard. I didn’t try to hear. It just hap 
pened that way.” 

He listened doggedly to her account of 
the hospital gossip, doggedly and with a 
sinking sense of fear, not of the talk, but of 
Carlotta herself. Usually one might count 
on the woman’s silence, her instinct for 
self-protection. But Carlotta was different. 
Damn the girl, anyhow! She had known 
from the start that the affair was a temporary 
one; he had never pretended anything else. 
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There was silence for a moment after 
Sidney finished. Then: 

“You are not a child any longer, Sidney. 
You have learned a great deal in this last 
year. One of the things you know is that 
almost every man has small affairs, many 
of them sometimes, before he finds the 
woman he wants to marry. When he finds 
her, the others are all off —there’s nothing 
to them. It’s the real thing then, instead 
of the sham.” 

“Palmer was very much in love with 
Christine, and yet r 

“Palmer is a cad.” 

“| don’t want you to think I’m making 
terms. I’m not. But if this thing went 
on, and | found out afterward that you 
—that there was any one else, it would 
kill me.” 

“Then you care, after all 

There was something boyish in_ his 
triumph, in the very gesture with which 
he held out his arms, like a child who has 
escaped a whipping. He stood up and, 


”? 


catching her hands, drew her to her feet. 
“You love me, dear.” 

“I’m afraid I do, Max.” 

“Then I’m yours, and only yours, if you 


want me,” he said, and took her in his arms. 

He was riotously happy, must hold her 
off for the joy of drawing her to him again, 
must pull off her gloves and kiss her soft 
bare palms. 

“I love you, love you!” he cried, and 
bent down to bury his face in the warm 
hollow of her neck. 

Sidney glowed under his caresses — was 
rather startled at his passion, a little 
ashamed. 

“Tell me you love me a little bit. Say it.” 

“I love you,” said Sidney, and flushed 
scarlet. 

But even in his arms, with the warm 
sunlight on his radiant face, with his lips 
to her ear, whispering the divine absurdities 
of passion, in the back of her obstinate little 
head was the thought that, while she had 
given him her first embrace, he had held 
other women in his arms. It made her 
passive, prevented her complete surrender. 

And after a time he resented it. “ You are 
only letting me love you,” he complained. 
“| don’t believe you care, after all.” 

He freed her, took a step back from her. 

“IT am afraid I am jealous,” she said sim- 
ply. “I keep thinking of — of Carlotta.” 

“Will it help any if | swear that that is 
off absolutely?” 


“Don’t be absurd. 
you say so.” 

But he insisted on swearing, standing 
with one hand upraised, his eyes on her. 
The Sunday landscape was very still, save 
for the hum of busy insect life. A mile or 
so away, at the foot of two hills, lay a 
white farm-house with its barn and out- 
buildings. In a small room in the barn a 
woman sat; and because it was Sunday, 
and she could not sew, she read her Bible. 

‘“ — and that after this there will be 
only one woman for me,” finished Max, 
and dropped his hand. He bent over and 
kissed Sidney on the lips. 

At the white farm-house, a little man 
stood in the doorway and surveyed the road 
with eyes shaded by a shirt-sleeved arm. 
Behind him, in a darkened room, a bar- 
keeper was wiping the bar with a clean cloth. 

“I guess I’ll go and get my coat on, Bill,” 
said the little man heavily. ‘‘ They’re start- 
ing to come now. I see a machine about 
a mile down the road.” 


It is enough to have 


Sipney broke the news of her engagement 
to K. herself, the evening of the same day. 
The little house was quiet when she got out 
of the car at the door. Harriet was asleep 
on the couch at the foot of her bed, and 
Christine’s rooms were empty. She found 
Katie on the back porch, mountains of Sun- 
day newspapers piled around her. 

“I’d about give you up,” said Katie. “I 
was thinking, rather than see your ice- 
cream that’s left from dinner melt and go 
to waste, I’d take it around to the Rosen- 
felds.” 

“Please take it to them. 
they had it.” 

She stood in front of Katie, drawing off 
her gloves. 

“Aunt Harriet’s asleep. 
Moyne around?” 

“You're gettin’ prettier every day, Miss 
Sidney. Is that the blue suit Miss Harriet 
said she made for you? It’s right stylish. 
I’d like to see the back.” 

Sidney obediently turned, 
admired. 

“When I think how things have turned 
out!” she reflected. “You in a hospital, 
doing God knows what for all sorts of peo- 
ple, and Miss Harriet making a suit like 
that and asking a hundred dollars for it, 
and that tony that a person doesn’t dare to 
speak to her when she’s in the dining-room. 
And your poor ma. . . well, it’s all in a life- 
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time! No; Mr. K.’s not here. He and Mrs. 
Howe are gallivanting around together.” 

“Katie!” 

“Well, that’s what | call it. I’m not 
blind. Don’t | hear her dressing up about 
four o'clock every afternoon, and, when 
she’s all ready, sittin’ in the parlor with 
the door open, and a book on her knee, as 
if she’d been reading all afternoon? If he 
doesn’t stop, she’s at the foot of the stairs, 
calling up to him. ‘K..,’ she says, ‘K., I’m 
waiting to ask you something!’ or, ‘K., 
wouldn’t you like a cup of tear’ She's 
always feedin’ him tea and cake, so that 
when he comes to table he won’t eat honest 
victuals,” 

Sidney had paused with one glove half off. 
Katie’s tone carried conviction. Was life 
making another of its queer errors, and 
were Christine and K. in love with each 
other? K. had always been ber friend, ber 
confidant. To give him up to Christine — 
she shook herself impatiently. What had 
come over her? Why not be glad that he 
had some sort of companionship? 

She went upstairs to the room that had 
been her mother’s, and took off her hat. 
She wanted to be alone, to realize what had 
happened to her. She did not belong to 
herself any more. It gave her an odd, lost 
feeling. She was going to be married — not 
very soon, but ultimately. A year ago her 
half promise to Joe had gratified her sense 
of romance. She was loved, and she had 
thrilled to it. 

But this was different. Marriage, that 
had been but a vision then, loomed large, 
almost menacing. She had learned the law 
of compensation: that for every joy one 
pays in suffering. Women who married went 
down into the valley of death for their 
children. One must love and be loved 
very tenderly to pay for that. The scale 
must balance. 

And there were other things. Women 
grew old, and age was not always lovely. 
This very maternity — was it not fatal to 
beauty? Visions of child-bearing women 
in the hospitals, with sagging breasts and 
relaxed bodies, came to her. That was a 
part of the price. 

Harriet was stirring, across the hall. 
Sidney could hear her moving about with 
flat, ‘inelastic steps. 

That was the alternative. One married, 
happily or not as the case might be, and 
took the risk. Or one stayed single, like 


Harriet, growing a little hard, exchanging 
slimness for leanness and austerity of figure, 
flat-chested, thin-voiced. One blossomed 
and withered, then, or one shriveled up 
without having flowered. All at once it 
seemed very terrible to her. She felt as if 
she had been caught in an inexorable hand 
that had closed about her. 

Harriet found her a little later, face 
down on her mother’s bed, crying as if her 
heart would break, She scolded her roundly. 

“You’ve been overworking,” she said. 
“You've been getting thinner. Your theas- 
urements for that suit showed it. I have 
never approved of this hospital training, 
and after last January 5 

She could hardly credit her senses when 
Sidney, still swollen with weeping, told her 
of her engagement. 

“But I don’t understand. If you care for 
him and he has asked you to marry him, 
why on earth are you crying your eyes out?” 

“| do care. I don’t know why I cried. 


It just came over me, all at once, that | — 
I am very happy, 


It was just foolishness. 
Aunt Harriet.” 
Harriet thought she understood. The girl 
needed her mother, and she, Harriet, was 
a hard, middle-aged woman and a poor 
substitute. She patted Sidney’s moist hand. 
“I guess I understand,” she said. “I'll 
attend to your wedding things, Sidney. 
We'll show this street that even Christine 
Lorenz can be outdone.” And, as an after- 
thought: “I hope Max Wilson will settle 
down now. He’s been none too steady.” 


K. HAD taken Christine to see Tillie that 
Sunday afternoon. Palmer had the car 
out —had, indeed, not been home since 
the morning of the previous day. He 
played golf every Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday at the Country Club, and invaria- 
bly spent the night there. So K. and Chris- 
tine walked from the end of the trolley, 
saying little, but under K.’s keen direction 
finding bright birds in the hedgerows, 
hidden field flowers, a dozen wonders of 
the country that Christine had never 
dreamed of. 

The interview with Tillie had been a 
disappointment to K. Christine, with the 
best and kindliest intentions, struck a 
wrong note. In her endeavor to cover the 
fact that everything in Tillie’s world was 
wrong, she fell into the error of pretending 
that everything was right. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 156] 











There is an apparent discrepancy at this point. 


The pages are either missing or the pagination is incorrect. 


The filming is recorded as the book is found in the collections. 
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Wise little mother: 


“ Grocer-boy you're just in time: 
My children all are crying. 

This fretful group 

Want Campbell’s Soup 

A need there's no denying. 


“Beside, the Duchess comes to 
dine. 

She brings her royal cousin. 

And each, at least, 

Will want a feast, 


I hope you brought a dozen! 


She knows what’s good! 


She knows it is good in many different and 
tempting ways. And she knows 
why. So do all the intelligent 
youngsters who eat 


,? 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


They know that it’ is just as good for 
them as it is for grown folks; just as good 
for the regular every-day meals as it is 
for special occasions. A pure healthful, 
appetizing dish, easy to prepare as light 
or as hearty as you choose; and which 
you can have ready for the table in 
three minutes without labor or fuss. 
Hadn't you better order a dozen today? 


Your money back if not satisfied. 
21 kinds 10c a can 
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[Continued from page 76] 


The phenomenon of growth is another 
example of automatic activity. To study 
it in detail has never been possible, because 
the changes that occur are so slow that 
sometimes whole days must elapse before 
they can be noted. 


Measuring How Much a Plant Grows 
a Minute 


VEN the proverbial snail travels two 

thousand times more quickly than 
the average plant grows. Yet, with a 
most marvelous instrument —the “‘cres- 
cograph,” he calls it— Dr. Bose succeeds 
in measuring the growth that takes 
place during a few beats of a pendulum. 
Growth is magnified a thousand, ten thou- 
sand, even a million times for some demon- 
strations. Although it would take an aver- 
age plant two hundred years to cover a 
mile, yet by means of the crescograph the 
growth of a minute appears as a swift 
forward rush. 

What is the tale of Aladdin and his 
wonderful lamp compared with the true 
story told by the crescograph? In less 
than a quarter of an hour the action of 
fertilizers, foods, electrical currents, and 
various stimulants can be determined. 
Think what that means! Instead of 
waiting a whole season, perhaps years, 
to discover whether or not it is wise to 
mix this or that fertilizer with the soil, 
one can now find out in a few minutes! 
An experiment in farming can be con- 
ducted as rapidly as a laboratory experi- 
ment in chemistry. 

When growth stops, a decay sets in which 
ultimately terminates in death. But when 
does a plant die? Death, in an animal, is 
easily detected. The passage of life is 
marked by an unmistakable spasm, fol- 
lowed by a stillness that can not be broken. 
But a plant seems to yield up its life so 
gradually that it is impossible to say 
at any particular moment, “Now it is 
dead.” So far as mere appearance goes, 
stems and leaves that have been dead 
for hours, perhaps days, are deceptively 
alive. Dr. Bose is the first man that 
ever saw the death-throe of a plant, 
the first man who ever succeeded in fixing 
the precise moment when the spark of life 
that animates a blossom has been quenched. 

The experiments on death are the most 
fascinating, the most dramatic perhaps, 


that Dr. Bose performs. He attaches a 
leaf to the registering lever of his instru- 
ment, this time an oscillating recorder, in 
which the smoked-glass plate is swung by 
clockwork toward and from the writing 
point. He places the plant in an inner ves- 
sel of water, which is in turn received by an 


‘outer vessel of water; the principle is the 


same as the double boiler in which house- 
wives cook breakfast cereals. There must 
be no mechanical disturbances, nothing to 
shock the plant. 

He heats the outer vessel very, very 
carefully — so carefully that the plant sus- 
pects nothing of its impending fate and 
is not in the least alarmed. The plate 
of the recorder oscillates rhythmically to 
and from the recording lever attached 
to the leaf. A dot is made whenever the 
smoked-glass plate touches the lever, and 
that happens automatically as the tempera- 
ture rises by single degrees. The Doctor 
has only to count the dots in order to 
ascertain the temperature. 


The Death-Spasm of Plants 


As the temperature goes up, the leaf 
—mimosa is again the plant experi- 
mented with — rises and stands erect. It 
pulls on the recording lever; the dotted 
line on the plate assumes a downward 
direction, an upward movement of the 
leaf being translated into a downward 
movement of the writing point. The 
water in the inner vessel is becoming 
hotter and hotter. Thirty degrees, forty 
degrees, fifty-five degrees Centigrade, the 
temperature is tapped off on the plate. 
Down and down travels the dotted line 
on the oscillating plate. Then something 
remarkable happens. Abruptly the line 
shoots up. It is the death-spasm — the 
last response of which the plant is capable. 
Sixty degrees Centigrade (one hundred and 
forty degrees Fahrenheit), the record reads. 

The Doctor tries to resuscitate the plant. 
He must be sure that what he has wit- 
nessed was indeed the quiver of death. He 
applies all the tests that his ingenuity can 
devise. He puts the plant in cold water 
and again couples the leaf with the instru- 
ment. There is no response — nothing but 
a record of the water’s temperature. He 
heats the water just as carefully as he 
did before. This time there is no down- 
wardly traveling line, not a sign of that 
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sudden upward movement which spells 
extinction. The plant is absolutely dead. 
That sharp inversion of the dotted line 
was indeed the death-spasm translated 
into writing. 


All Plants Die at the Same 
Temperature 


T always occurs at sixty degrees Centi- 

grade—this death-spasm. Dr. Bose has 
experimented with dozens of different 
species. They twitch and die at the same 
temperature — all of them. Now we under- 
stand what the curious movements of leaves 
and flowers mean when they are scorched 
or scalded. It is not simply the mechanical 
curling and twisting that heat produces in 
all things. It is a genuine death-throe. 

The sudden paling of the passion-flower 
may now be interpreted as the end of 
life, and the quick opening and closing 
of a French marigold in hot water as 
the writhing of death. A new meaning 
is imparted to the variegated hues of flow- 
ers growing on the same stem; for the 
stripes that crawl up on the petals of old 
blossoms, the colored spots that grow larger 
and larger on leaves and flowers, and that 
are so highly prized by breeders of plants, 
prove to be dead areas when tested. What 
we have admired in many a curiously tinted 
petal is but a cadaverous beauty. All the 
wonderful, mysterious purple and red glow 
of autumn is but the hectic flush of death. 

But Dr. Bose has not stopped here. 
Your vitality and mine is a_ variable 
factor. In youth we are more resistant. 
As we age we succumb to killing forces 
more easily. When we are weary to utter 
exhaustion, death comes more quickly 
than if we are fresh. Our resisting powers 
are broken down. Is it thus With a 
plant? 

It is astonishing to find how close, even 
here, is the resemblance between plant and 
animal. A young, tender sprig gives up its 
life like a baby. A mature specimen fights 
hard. Tire out a strong, healthy bean 
plant,— Dr. Bose does it by electric 
shocks,— and its death-spasm occurs, 
not at the usual sixty degrees Centigrade, 


but at thirty-seven degrees. What is 
more, the lowering of the death-point is 
determined by the extent of the fatigue. 
Poison the plant with copper sulphate, 
sc that its vitality is lowered, and the 
last quiver comes at forty-two degrees, 
a drop of eighteen degrees below the 
normal. 


But One Kind of Matter in 
the Universe 


LL this work on the effect of gases, poi- 
sons, drugs, and currents on plants was 
inspired, be it remembered, by the belief that 
life is everywhere, and that there is but one 
kind of matter in the universe, whether it 
be a complex man or a simple iron ore. In 
these boundless regions, beginning with 
the inorganic, proceeding to organic life 
and its sentient manifestations, this Indian 
scientist had been seeking an underlying 
unity amid chaotic and bewildering di- 
versity. 

He subjected all matter to question- 
ing shocks, and discovered that there is no 
difference in the reply. Patiently he added 
fact to fact in his explorations in the realms 
of living and non-living, and was amazed to 
find dividing frontiers vanishing. At last 
he reached a new conception, which includes 
in one magnificent. sweep the dust beneath 
our feet, the protoplasmic ooze floating on 
a stagnant pool, and man himself. We 
can understand what passed through his 
mind when he stood before the Royal In- 
stitution and said: 

“It was when I came upon the mute 
witness of these self-made records, and per- 
ceived in them one phase of a pervading 
unity that bears within it all things: the 
mote that quivers in ripples of light, the 
teeming life upon our earth, and the radiant 
suns that shine above us — it was then that 
I understood for the first time a little of 
that message proclaimed by my ancestors 
on the banks of the Ganges thirty centuries 
ago: 

“*They who see but one in all the chang- 
ing manifestations of this universe, unto 
them belongs Eternal Truth — unto none 
else, unto none else.’’ 
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Repeated 
Blows 


will bend and break the hardest 


iron. 


Repeated doses of drugs will 
bend and breek the strongest con- 
stitution. That is a fact for coffee 
drinkers to consider! 


Coffee is not a food, but should 
be classed as a drug. Experiments 
upon animals have shown that 5 to 
6 grains of caffeine (the amount of 
the drug in two ordinary cups of 
coffee) will kill a cat. 


Caffeine is a cumulative drug, 
and its little blows repeated daily, 
are bound in time to cripple the 
efficiency of even the strong man or 
woman. 


When one observes a tendency toward some disorder, it’s time 
to stop coffee and use a pure food-drink such as 
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[Continued from page 64] 


Hilda decided to take the situation in her 
own hands. That, after all, was the best 
way to meet disasters. 

Adéle had sunk on a chair. 

“I take it that you saw Juliette,” said 
Hilda, kindly if briskly. 

Adéle nodded; then she said: 

“We had to go twice. When we were 
there earlier in the afternoon, they told us 
to come back at five. We looked in here 
after the first trip, but you were out with 
the baby.” 

“Yes,” remarked Hilda; “I wheeled 
her over to the Champs Elysées.” Then, 
after a pause of only a moment, she 
added: “Tell me just what happened, 
Adéle.” 

Adéle’s eyes overflowed now. She 
pressed her handkerchief to eyes and nose. 

“You might as well let me have it, 
Adéle,” said Hilda, more gently. “I am 
ready for it, whatever it is.” 

Adéle looked up. She seemed to be 
steadied by the strength of the woman 
before her. 


ELL, Hilda,” she began, “we went 
in and sat with Juliette. Blink told 
her how wonderfully you have taken care of 
baby. And I toid her, too. That made her 
verv happy. But then Blink began asking 
her about her plans after she gets well, and 
how she'd feel about baby having a fine 
home and being brought up so——’” 

Adéle broke down here, but not with 
a display of emotion — quite silently, in 
fact. She sat very still, looking straight at 
Hilda, her lips pressed together, the tears 
rolling unheeded down her cheeks. 

“And she wouldn't consent,”’ Hilda fin- 
ished for her. 

Adéle did not reply at once — merely 
continued the silent struggle to control 
her emotions; then, after a few moments, 
continued: 

“| guess we've all come to see it too much 
in our own way, Hilda. It sounded all 
right to me, the way Blink was putting it; 
but as soon as she saw what he was driv- 
ing at, she got dreadfully excited. You 
know how quick and excitable these French 
girls are sometimes.” 

“Yes,” said Hilda soothingly, “I know.” 

“Well, she got like that. Her nerves 
have been terribly upset anyway, and | 
guess we didn’t any of us realize what a 
shock it would be to her — the idea of giv- 





ing up her baby. She was hysterical. The 
doctor had to come in, and one of the nurses. 
And she wouldn’t be quiet until we, both 
of us, promised to help her and see that 
everything was fixed all right.” 

“How is it to be fixed?” asked Hilda. 

Adéle found difficulty in replying. 

“She wants the baby right back, evi- 
dently,” Hilda added. 

Adéle nodded. Suddenly she broke out: 

“She’s coming herself —in the morn- 
ing.” 

“To take baby away?” 

Adéle nodded again. 

“But how can she! Is she well enough?” 

“We don’t think so, Blink and I. Blink 
talked it over with the-doctor after, and he 
said he’d have to let her. It might give 
her a relapse, but she’d surely break down 
again now if she didn’t do it. She’s so 
worked up over it, you see. So Blink said 
he’d bring her in a taxi, and one of the 
nurses could come.” 

Hilda thought this over, deliberately. 

“She'll take her into the hospital, then?” 

Adéle nodded. 

Hilda’s eyes roved slowly about the room, 
taking account of stock. 

“We can put baby into the taxi easily 
enough,” she mused, “basket and all. And 
there'll be room for all her clothes and 
things, | imagine. Maybe she won't need 
the ice-box and bath-tub and those things 
at the hospital. Do you suppose she has a 
room where we could send them?” 

Adéle’s eyes were drying. She was star- 
ing at Hilda in a rather bewildered fashion. 


a RE you going to do that, Hilda?” 
she said now. “Send all these things 
you’ve bought?” 

“Of course, child,” said Hilda. 

“Why, that’s wonderful.” 

“Nonsense! They’re baby’s things, not 
yours or mine. We don’t want her to be 
less comfortable because we can’t have 
her with us.” 

“No,” said Adéle, more slowly; “that’s 
so, of course.” 

“I’m not sure,” observed Hilda, “that 
I oughtn’t to go right over there myself 
and reassure her. She must be in a dread- 
ful state of nerves by now. And she’ll have 
a bad night. Why, she must be thinking 
of me as a monster.” 

“It was sort o’ hard to make her under- 
stand. But ——” 
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Sure sign of a warm house! 


Keep a sharp lookout this Spring Ne (& 
and you will again see here and [%/ 
there the miracle of an old unten- 
anted building, that you thought 
was doomed to the wreckers, now 
being rejuvenated, lifted from the 
cheerless, neglected list to the 
“homey,” desirable list, by put- 
ting in a comfort-yielding, cleanly, 
labor - saving, fuel economizing 
outfit of 


IERICAN 5, DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 

















Old or new buildings—farm or city—can 
be outfitted on shortest notice by any dealer, with these two comfort-givers — 
IDEAL SMOKELESS Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators — which change any 
house into a home, entirely freeing the occupants from the ancient pests of coal-hod- 
lifting, fire-poking, ash-sifting, coal-gas- -breathing, blackening, annual 
storing, repair bills, fire-risk, etc. 


Builders, buyers and renters are now persistently and insistently demanding them, as 

IDEAL SMOKELESS Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators save so much in coal and 

cleaning, in time and temper, in health and happiness, and without rusting or repairs, 

that they quickly repay their cost. In all the world they have no equal— hence 

their use in over a million stores, schools, churches, offices, 

1 public buildings, farm and city homes, etc., in* both 

Americas, Europe, Australia and Japan. Yet with our 

enormous output they cost no more than inferior apparatus. 
Accept no substitute. 





All real estate men and architects will tell you that IDEAL SMOKE- 
LESS Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators will attract and hold best 
tenants at 10° to 15°) higher rental; 
or property sells quicker and owner 
gets back full cost of the heating out- 
fits—which never wears out. Moncey 








$150 stationary Cleaner 











A No, 6-19-S IDEAL Boiler and ; — 

210 sq. ft. of 38 in. AMERICAN put into these outfits is therefore an 
gis S$, costing the owner investment—not an expense Ask for catalog of ARCO 

were used to heat this 4 

ottage. Atthis pricethe goods To save heating-dollars to the end of WAND Vacuum Cleaner, 
can be = of any reputable, your days, ask for free, valuable book ; with iron suction pipe run- 
Competent Fitter. This did sot ‘Ideal Heating.’’ Puts you under no i ° 
include cost of labor, pipe, 2 as € fe Tron is ning to each floor. Guar 


valves, freight, etc., which vary 
according to climatic and other 
conditions. 


Showrooms and Ware- 
houses in all large 
cities 


obligation whatsoever to buy. 
now the lowest ina decade—best possi- 
ble time to buy. Act now. Write foday! 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 






anteed unfailing. 
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A Snowy Line 
In Half the Time 


Beautiful, snow-white garments, 
out early in the fresh morning breeze. 
A whole yardful washed, rinsed and 
wrung in less than two hours. Not 
arip noratear. Not a button off. No 
fuss nor muss. Dry before noon, to 
be ironed the same day, getting two 
days’ work finished in one. All this is 
easy witha 


Western Electric 


Washer and Wringer 


This wonderful household help is making electricity do the hard part of 
Monday’s work in modern homes. It is the easiest, quickest and cheapest 
method—and the safest. Sold and guaranteed by the world’s largest 
distributors of electrical supplies. 


In the Western Electric Washer the clothes are gently rocked back and 
forth in hot suds, in a smooth, perforated, revolving cylinder. No attention to 
the washer is needed while at work. The mechanism which operates it is 
enclosed. The wringer is reversible. The whole apparatus is quickly cleaned 
after using. Attaches to any electric light socket and uses very little current. 


Learn All About It Without Obligation 


We cannot tell you all about it in this advertisement, but we will send il- 
lustrated literature on request, and you can arrange to have a washer sent 
to your home for a two weeks’ trial. Take advantage of this opportunity to 
test this wonderful machine. Write our nearest house for booklet No. 85-M 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 








New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas + Denver San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee India napolis Oklahoma Ci Omaha Oakland 
Philadelphia © Savannah Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dalles Salt Lake City Seattle 
Boston Cincinnati Cleveland St. P, Houston Los Angeles Portland 
New Orleans EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED Detroit 














The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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“You see, Adéle, while | don’t know 
Juliette, I'll venture, from what you have 
told me, that she won’t take any such care 
of baby as we have.” 

“I should say she wouldn’t!”” murmured 
Adéle ruefully. 

“She'll be pretty irregular, won’t she? 
Rather a temperamental business, take it 
all around,” 

“| guess it will be, Hilda.” 

“And doubtless she is quite ignorant — 
about this sort of thing, I mean.” 

“She doesn’t know much about babies,” 
said Adéle. 

Hilda mused on: 

“We've just got to do the best we can, | 
suppose. But it looks as if our job now is 
to make every provision we can for baby. 
I’ll tell you what, Adéle. Try to have an 
English-speaking nurse come with her to- 
morrow — will you? Yes, that will help a 
little. I can show her just how to prepare 
the food. You see, they could wreck her 
digestion in three days. And just think 
how we had to work to find the right 
food!” 

“| know,” murmured Adéle. “I know.” 

“How about Juliette? Is she hard to 
manage ordinarily? Would she let you run 
in and out, for a week or so, until she gets 
used to baby’s ways?r”’ 

“I think she would,” replied Adéle. 

“Well, that will help a little more. 

Hilda stood, deep in thought. 


” 


. O, I won’t try to go to the hospital,” 

she said. “But | really think you and 
Blink had better go back this evening. We 
want to do everything we can to reassure 
her and steady her. You can tell her thai | 
will have everything ready when she comes 
in the morning. Let’s see — this is Wednes- 
day, isn’t it? To-morrow will be Thurs- 
day.” 

She said this last absently, as if talking 
to herself. 

“Yes,” said Adéle, “to-morrow’s Thurs- 
day. We can go over, of course, to-night. 
You’re awfully good about it, Hilda — 
thinking of Juliette that way.”’ 

“No,” replied Hilda thoughtfully; “I’m 
not good about it. I really don’t believe | 
am thinking of her. I’m thinking of baby. 
We've got to steady Juliette all we can, for 
baby’s sake. It will be bad enough, even 


with Juliette quite herself; for she will never 
follow our careful schedule — never in the | 
world!”’ 


| 
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i Cate Cover Your 
Walls With Velvet— 


If you could practically use this royal 
fabric to beautify your walls, the effect 
might excel the one gained by employing 
LIQUID VELVET. 

For only real velvet surpasses its name- 
sake in soft, rich, restful tones and lustre. 
You literally may have velvet walls b - dec- 
orating with 


LIQUID VELVET combines beauty with dur- 
ability, in that it can be kept fresh by washing and is 
practically scratch and mar proof. This is because 
of its oil base, which is responsible both for beauty 
and wearing qualities. 

Your choice of 24 shades and their innumerable 
combinations. Especially adaptable to fashionable 
stencil work. 

LIQUID VELVET can be applied over old wall 
paper if desired. This is an additional convenience 
and economy when redecorating. 

For floors and woodwork WASTER VARNISH 
gives a finish that is not affected by moisture. Even 
boiling water will not injure the gloss. FLEXICO 
ENAMEL is especially satisfactory when woodwork 
is to be finished in white or colors, giving wonderful 
results with fewest coats—usually ome is sufficient 
ona properly prepared surface. Send for descrip- 
tive book. 


Free Sample of Liquid Velvet—Free Book 

Write for a sample size can of LIQUID VELVET, 
mentioning the color you desire. We will gladly send 
it to you, together with a handsome book that contains 
a color chart showing the wonderful texture. These 
will illustrate the wonderful decorative possibilities 
offered by this unique, beautiful, 
washable wall finish—the finest for 
artistic effect, economy and dur- 
ability. Send roc in stamps to 
cover postage and packing. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH CO. 
557 Johnson Street, South Bend, Indiana 
The O'RRIEN VARNISH SALES 00. 
Eastern Distribaters 
95 Madison Avenue, New York City 
C. W. COBURN & CO., San Francisco, (California 

Distributors for the Pacifie@oast (55) 
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For 20 Cents a Day 


Own a Real Brunswick 
Home Billiard Table 


Social life centers thes: days around the billiard 
table. It is the same in thousands of mansions and 
cottages. Folks of all ages are enchanted with Carom 
and Pocket Billiards. 

Each evening this royal sport exhilarates the grown- 
ups. It banishes brain-fag, care and fatigue. 

And Billiards safeguards boys—brings out their 
manly traits and makes home win them from the 
“corner gang!"’ 


Superb BRUNSWICK Home 


Billiard Tables 


The Choice of Experts 


Famous Brunswick 
“BABY GRAND” 


Combination Carom and Pocket Billiard Table 


Not toys—not shaky, collapsible contraptions made to 
look like billiard tables But real regulation tables, modi- 
fied only in size and design to harmonize with home sur- 
roundings. 

The famous “GRAND” and “BABY GRAND” are made 
of magnificent San Domingo mahogany, richly inlaid. 

“Convertible” styles can be changed in a moment from 
Dining or Library Tables to real billiard tables. 

Billiard wizards—Hoppe, Sutton, Inman—perform their 

marvelous shots on these Brunswick Home Tables. 


30 Days’ Home Trial 


You—everyone—can learn to play. And our free trial 
offer lets you sample the raptures of these grand old games 
at home. Then billiards will win the whole family as it is 
winning thousands everywhere. 


Playing Outfit FREE 


Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Brush, Table Cover, Tips 
Cue-Clamps, expert book on “How to Play,” etc., included 
complete without extra cost. 

Full details, easy terms, low factory prices, and indorse 
ments of parents and educators now given in our handsome 
book, “Billiards—The Home Magnet.” 


This Brings Billiard Book FREE 


. The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

1 Dept. 14C, 623-633 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago 

i] Send me, free, your book in colors— 

| “Billiards -The Home Magnet”’ 
and details of 30-day trial offer 

| Name 

| Address. . 


“1 don’t know,” mused Adéle. “She 
might. She'll be very devoted; I’m sure 
of that.” 

Hilda shrugged her shoulders. 

When Adéle had returned to her own 
room, it occurred to Hilda that the newly 
engaged couple might feel that she ought 
to dine with them. In order to avoid this, 
she slipped quietly downstairs, merely ask- 
ing Adéle, through the doorway, if she 
would keep an eye and an ear on the baby 
for a little while. Seated alone in a corner 
of the small dining-room, she ate spar- 
ingly of the table d’héte dinner. She was 
not hungry. The food almost repelled 
her. But she felt that she ought to eat 
something, if only to fit herself for the 
crisis into which she now found herself 
drawn. 

There was a sort of relief in the very in- 
tensity of this crisis. The time for action 
had come; and, as she knew, she was at 
her best in action. She would carry this 
little situation through now without any 
great difficulty. She would be quite calm 
-outwardly, at least. She would feel a 
deep pride in having everything ready fh 
the morning, and in reassuring Juliette. 
If she had been guilty of an error of judg- 
ment, if she had permitted these deep feel- 
ings that had so stirred her of late to 
grow into a desire so intense that it had 
quite clouded her reason — well, now was 
the time for accepting the facts, falling 
back on her reason, and acting like the 
strong, efficient woman she knew herself 
to be. 

There were inner voices, of course, hint- 
ing shrewdly that the real shock of this ex- 
perience would come later — after the baby 
had gone — when there was nothing te do. 

What on earth could she do? 


HE wondered, quite coolly, at this ruth- 
S less will in her which had, years before, 
conquered an all but overpowering emotional 
pull upon her and driven her away from the 
man she frankly loved; which had carried 
her, with that same hard drive, through her 
vears of business success; which had made 
her dispose of Blink just when and just 
because she was dangerously fond of him; 
and which now was rescuing her from any 
weak desire to hold the baby close in her 
life. 

There would be a shock. There would 
be bad moments, very bad moments, Not 
to-night perhaps, but in the long nights 
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A striking comparison between a homo- 
geneous country and a heterogeneous 
group of countries is obtained by placing 
over the map of the United States the map 
of Europe. ese represent the same area 
—about 3,000,000 square miles—if a few of 


the remote provinces of Russia are omitted. 


Europe has the advantage in popula- 
hon, with more than four times as many 
people as the United States; in the num- 
ber of large cities, with two and a half 
times as many cities of over 100,000 
population. 


Yet the United States, a comparatively 
young country, has outstripped Europe in 
the diffusion of civilization, because of its 
wonderfully greater means of communi- 
cation between all parts of its area. The 
United States not only excels in transporta- 
tion facilities, but it has nearly three timesas 
manytelephonesasEurope, or abouteleven 
times as many in relation to population. 


The Agency of in United People 


By the completion of the Transconti- 
nental Line we now talk from one end of 
this country to the other, while in Europe 
the longest conversation is no farther than 
from New York to Atlanta, and even that 
depends on the imperfect co-operation of 
unrelated systems. 


Europe, with twenty-five countries and 
many different languages, serves as an il- 
luminating contrast to the United States, 
with one language and a homogeneous 
people, despite the fact that our popula- 
tion has been derived from all parts of the 
world. 


During the last forty years the steadily 
extending lines of the Bell System have 
contributed in no small measure to this 
amalgamating of different races. The 
latest achievement—the linking of coast 
to coast—has given greater force to the 
national motto, “E Pluribus Unum.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 
Stick to A-lvertised Goods—buy through McClure’s 


Universal Service 
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to come, when there would be no helpless 
baby in a basket close by her bed, no baby 
to whimper for its bottle, no baby to de- 
mand the hundred and one habitual little 
tender acts, each one of which had become 
a separate and strong pull upon the strings 
of her heart. 

Her thoughts wandered to Blink. She 
wondered if she would have had the strength 
to give him up had she known that the baby 
was to be taken abruptly away. On the 
whole, she was inclined to answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative. The temptation 
would have been yreater, but the same 
difficulties would have been there. The 
reasons would have been the same. She 
wanted Blink now. She wanted something 
of her own, all her own; something human 
and tender. She wanted warmth. All her 
life she had been thrusting it away. It was 
not right it was not fair! 


ITTING there alone in the corner of 

the little dining-room, she shrugged her 
shoulders; then looked up quickly to see if 
she had been observed. There were only a 
few persons in the room, and all were soberly 
busy over their food, as bourgeois folk 
everywhere are at meal-time. The waiter 
was looking out the window into the dingy 
courtyard. She was quite alone, quite 
unobserved — alone as one can be alone 
only in a great, gay, busy city. 

She felt her eyes growing suddenly wet. 
She laid her napkin on the table, pushed 
back her chair, and walked deliberately out 
of the room and up the stairs. She held 
her head rather stiffly. Her lips were 
pressed firmly together. And it seemed to 
her, mounting the stairs, with one of those 
swift excursions of thought that come when 
the nerves are tense and the pulse high, an 
interesting fact that all her faculties were 

in the language of the store—‘‘on the 
job.” Her head Was clear, her will strong. 
She could think keenly and quickly. She 
had felt much of this sense of power-on the 
day she straightened out Blink’s life for 
him; a little of it during her talk with Stan- 
ley Aitcheson, weeks and weeks ago, at the 
Café de la Paix. But on neither of these 
occasions had she been strong as she was 
strong to-night. 

There was a thrill in the thought. It ap- 
peared to indicate that the old machine was 
gradually coming around into shape. At 
this rate, she would soon be fit for work 
again — for real work. Nothing less — 


nothing else, indeed, she thought now — 
could save her from —she did not know 
what. 

It seemed odd to her that the queer, 
disturbing experiences she had been pass- 
ing through should, in some part, do for 
her what a long vacation is supposed to do. 
There had not been in it much of what is 
usually regarded as rest. But she had 
already learned to sleep soundly. She had 
had to learn that during the strain of the 
baby’s illness. She had acquired the habit 
of sleeping when she could — deeply and 
gratefully. And her head had not ached 
nearly so much of late. In fact, the head- 
ache she had felt an hour earlier had come 
as a real surprise to her. 

Adéle was sitting by the baby, with her 
hat on. She said that there would be no 
chance of seeing Juliette again if they were 
to go late in the evening; so they had de- 
cided to leave at once, she and Blink, pick- 
ing up a bite to eat on their way back. 
Anyway, she added, they had lunched late 
and heartily. She glanced down at her 
slim figure, smoothing her coat over the 
hips. 

“If Blink doesn’t stop making me eat 
so much,” she said, “I'll be getting terri- 
bly fat.” 

Adéle’s outer door opened then, and 
closed softly. Hilda could, hear Blink’s 
light step crossing the next room. Near 
the door it stopped, as if he were hesitating. 
Doubtless he was coming in. Hilda felt 
a sudden little wave of feeling rushing over 
her thoughts. She held her breath an in- 
stant, then mentally braced herself. 


E appeared in the doorway. She found 

herself looking again at the solid face 
with the perceptible twist in the nose, the 
strong bunches of muscle at the sides of 
the jaw, the shock of brown hair, the 
steady blue eyes. She saw again, too, the 
one curious eyelid, that she had once 
described to herself with the adjective 
“Gothic.” In her weeks of close intimacy 
with him she had. grown so accustomed to 
his appearance that this eyelid had ceased 
to be, in her eyes, a prominent detail in his 
appearance. But now she saw it again. 

“Come in,” she said. 

The pleasant naturalness of her own 
voice surprised her; for another wave of 
emotion was sweeping over her. She was 
conscious, quite suddenly, of disturbing 
sensations. It came to her as she sat there, 
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y. arsity Fifty-five for young men 


Young men are going to “pet the idea”’ 











of our Varsity Fifty-Five sack 
suit the minute they see it; 
it?s a snappy, stylish model 





that any young man with the 
right taste for style will want to wear. 


Good clothes like these are not expensive either; for 





$25, you'll get splendid quality. You can pay more or 
less and get value for what you pay. Be sure you see 
our label; a small thing to look for, a big thing to find. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Chicago Good Clothes Makers New York 






The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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One camera that 
does the work 





Pocket 
Premo C 


As light and compact as a 
purely film camera, but uses 
films or plates with equal ease. 


Loads in daylight with films 
and offers the advantage of the 
ground glass for sharp focus- 
ing, which may be used equally 
well whether the camera is 
loaded with films or plates. 


Well made in every detail, 
fitted with tested lens, auto- 
matic ball bearing shutter, 
focusing pinion, and is depend- 
able in the highest degree. 

For 3% x 4% pictures, $12.00 

For 34 x 5% pictures, $15.00 


Premo catalogue free at your dealer’s, or 
mailed on request. It describes forty dif- 
ferent styles and sizes of Premos, at prices 
from $1.50 to $150.00. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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smiling casually at the man who had s 


nearly swept her out of the logical cours: 
of her life, that these inner pressures 
might, at the slightest further encour- 
agement, become insistent — overpowering 
And, in a quick flash of memorn 
she recalled the little speech she had mad 
to Blink himself: “To think about |o\ 
means that you are going to think mor 
about love.” To which impromptu apho- 
rism he had replied, in his blunt way: “O 
of course — if you start something!” 

He took command of the situation n 
quite in his old comfortable manner: 

“We're going over there now, Hilda. 
think you’re right about its being the thi: 
to do.” 


T was good of him to put aside his self- 

consciousness in this way. For all thre 
of them, each in his own way, had been 
distinctly self-conscious. Hilda knew that 
there was a touch of fire on each of her 
cheeks at this moment. 

He added, very simply and directly: 

“How are you feeling, Hilda?” 

“Never better,” said she promptly — a 
thought too promptly. 

But he wert on, as naturally as before: 

“That’s good. I’m sorry things aren't 
going the way we thought. But ——” 

“Oh,” said Hilda, with an impatient 
little wave of her hand, “we can’t help 
that!” 

“No, we can’t help it. Well,”— he ex- 
tended his hand,—‘“! like the way you're 
taking it, Hilda. Though | knew you 
would be like this. I told Adéle you 
would.” 

At which Adéle nodded briskly, with 
shining eyes. 

The situation was becoming more diffi- 


cult. 
Hilda took his ‘\and, gripped it honestly. 
“Thanks, Blink,” she said. “And 


| 
haven’t had the chance to wish you good 
luck before now.” 

Adéle was moving toward the door 
Blink’s fist tightened about Hilda’s hand 

“Thank you, Hilda,” he replied. ‘‘And 
good luck to you! Good-by now. We'll 
see you later.” 

When they had gone, Hilda walked 
slowly to the window, and looked 
after them until they disappeared aroun 
the corner into the Rue Tronchet. Rath 


absently she let her right hand hang lim; 
from the wrist and shook it a little. 
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| The Care of a National Landmark 

t Betsy Ross made the first American flag here in 1777. In 

hi 
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1905, when the house was about to be demolished, it was saved 
| and presented to the city of Philadelphia as a gift from over a 
| million Americans. Philadelphia now preserves the Betsy Ross 
(1 house for the nation by protecting it against time and weather 
? H with paint made of 


: Dutch Boy White Lead 


= | and pure linseed oil. The same good judgment will preserve and beautify 
' your house. Direct your painter to use Dutch Boy White Lead and Dutch 
Boy Linseed Oil. They can be mixed especially for your house and tinted any 
color. Low cost, long wear, best protection are the money-saving and satis- 

fying results. 
Would you like to make a simple test which will help make you paint wise? 
; We will send you materials and directions for such a test, together with booklet 
of practical suggestions and color schemes. Address our nearest office. Ask 

| for Painting Helps No. 23. 

When you are in New York make it a point to visit the Home Builders’ 
Permanent Exposition in the Craftsman Building, 6 East 39th Street. National 
Lead Company’s exhibit is in charge of an experienced decorator whom you 
may consult free of charge. 


| NATIONAL LB 


New York Boston 
Buffalo Chicago 
Uokn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 





COMPANY 


Cincinnati Cleveland 










San Francisco St. Louis 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 





Write to the Marketplace—Guaranteed Goods are the best 
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“Yes Sir, The B. V. D. Label Is Right There” 


“T'S just like this—I welcome the man who in- 
sists on seeing the B.V. D. Red Woven Label 
on Underwear. It shows me that he wants 

PD, well-made, full-value, satisfaction-giving mer- 
y chandise, and it shows him that I sell that sort. 





“No sir, I never substitute. That isn’t square. 
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came in under the light and looked at her 
hand. It was still white where his iron 
fist had compressed it. He had really 
hurt her. She almost wondered that no 
bones were broken. She moved the fingers, 
one by one; shook the hand again; then 
let it drop. 

Her cheeks were still touched with fire. 
She had not minded the pain. Indeed, 


she had welcomed it. The realization of | 


this fact now frightened her a little. She 
had never before felt quite like this. 


She stood there, brooding, for some little | 


time. Then, for a quarter hour, the baby 
demanded her attention. After which it 
occurred to her that she had meant to write 
that letter to Harris Doreyn. On thinking 
it over, however, she decided to postpone 
the task until the morrow. She indulged 
in a little mental arithmetic. To-morrow 
would be Thursday — he was to sail on 
Saturday — Thursday to Saturday would 
be ample time in which to get a letter from 


Paris to Liverpool. Why, even if she | 


were not to post the letter before Thurs- 
day night, it would doubtless be at Liver- 


pool by Friday noon, and of course there | 


would be a Saturday mail for the ship, 
as well. 


Just to make certain that he should hear | 
from her,— and she must not fail in that! | 


— she could send a telegram besides. Yes, 
she would do that. All this, of course, in 
case she should not write the letter to- 
night. And an inner voice, speaking out 
of the confusion of feelings within her, 
told her that she was not going to write 
it to-night. 


bea that matter, the decision did not 
rest with her. There was much to do 
in getting baby’s things ready for the morn- 
ing. She set about this task now, glad of 
the opportunity to work with her hands. 
The baby’s clothes she packed in her own 
suit-case. She decided to give this to 
Juliette. The other things she made up in 
bundles, calling on the floor-boy to bring 
her sheets of wrapping-paper and twine. 
It was astonishing to find how many little 
possessions the baby had. The room was 
filled with them—they were in every 
bureau drawer; they rested on mantel, 
bureau, and window-sill; they hung from 


the backs of chairs, from the steam radiator | 


and towel-rack, over the foot of the bed; 
they lay on the shelves of the wardrobe. 
She gathered everything up, arranging the 
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| different kinds of articles in heaps on the 


bed and on chairs. Her eyes were dry, but 


| the color was still high in her cheeks. 


She was hardly more than started at 
this, it seemed, when Adéle and Blink re- 


' turned. Both wished to help; but she did 


not encourage them to stay, and they did 
not press. They brought good reports of 
Juliette. She had quieted down greatly, 
and already hailed the rich American lady 
as her dearest benefactor. So much for 
that. Adéle and Blink had succeeded, at 
least, in their errand. 

It occurred to her now that in her plans 
for the moving she had quite forgotten the 
perambulator. She recalled Adéle’s con- 
cern over the cost of it, and her lips twisted 
into a smile that quickly faded. She de- 
cided to have a boy wheel it over to the 
hospital in the morning. 

Adéle finally closed her door. Hilda was 
vaguely conscious that she and Blink were 
visiting in the next room until late. 

Toward midnight Adéle tapped at the 
door and looked in, but, observing Hilda’s 
preoccupation, merely said good night and 
went to bed. Hilda worked for a long time 
after that. 

At about two o'clock, after carefully 
considering the problem of transporting a 
day’s supply of food to the hospital, Hilda 
decided to make it up the first thing in the 
morning with fresh milk, and then insist 
on sending the tin ice-box along in the cab. 
She could pack the bottles in their wire 
frame, so that they would not shake about. 
If necessary, she would make Blink carry 
the box on his knees. 


HORTLY after this she went to bed, 
thinking she was perhaps tired enough 
to sleep. But sleep did not come. 

She got up after a time, took Doreyn’s 
letter from the bureau, and read it all 
through again, standing under the dim 
night-light. 

Certain phrases, here and there, stood 
out — those two or three flashing sentences 
about virtue, about what he so oddly termed 
“technical virtue” in particular. There 
was a touch of the old bitterness in these 
sentences, a distinct note of reproach — 
directed at herself. She skimmed the en- 
tire letter again before returning to these 
sentences. Taking it all together, it was 
not a bitter letter. There was sweetness 
in it, and much humility, and that sense of 
sobering age. She was inclined to believe 
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that he had been unaware of the sting in 
those phrases when he wrote them. It was 
a lingering remnant of the old fire flashing 
out at her. 

She went back to bed, and lay there very 
still, thinking this over. She did not re- 
sent it. Rather, she was interested — or 
the cool, thinking part of her was inter- 
ested —in his evident deep feeling on this 
difficult subject. She was glad that he 
still had that deep feeling, and she won- 
dered if he were right about it. Had 
there not been, after all, a good deal of 
cowardice in her heart when she had so 
desperately run away from him? And 
something of that “hard, practical self- 
interest’’? 

He had given, in those few strikingly 
unorthodox sentences, a strong new direc- 
tion to her thinking. More and more, as 
the early-morning hours wore along, she 
felt the suffering that he had gone through 
because of her—the years upon years of 
suffering. More and more she was catching 
the significance in his extraordinary pur- 
suit of her. Through all his successes he 
had never forgotten her. He had not even 
resented her. He had merely lived for 
his duty until what he so oddly called 
“that inner double life’’ became a heavier 
burden than even his strong spirit could 
carry further. And then he had tried to 
find her. But first he had told his wife 
the truth. 


HE did not speculate now on the puzzling 

moral problems involved. The fact that 
in those dark days of their love neither had 
had any other solution than the one they 
had followed now bore no emphasis in her 
thoughts. She was thinking of him as a 
broken, ill man. She constructed mental 
pictures of him there in London, during 
these past few weeks, seriously ill and 
alone. It seemed to her that she should 
have been there, nursing him, bringing into 
his life some late touches of the hap- 
piness her cowardice and selfishness had 
denied him. She wondered if he were very 
gray now. ; 

To this extreme of self-reproach had her 
unleashed emotions brought her. From 
various angles she viewed herself, and what 
she saw led her thoughts always to those 
words of his: “cowardice and self-interest 
—hard, practical self-interest.” 

She asked herself if any words ever coined 
could more accurately explain Hilda Wil- 





son — the rather beautiful, admittedly suc- 
cessful Hilda Wilson. Here she was, at 
thirty-two, a woman who had always taken 
and never given, a woman who had pro- 
duced nothing excepting a sufficient income 
to insure her own comfort, whose mind had 
been bent on an inhuman sort of self- 
advancement in the world of men. 

So strong was this mood that the few 
inner protests that arose were ~instantly 
swept aside. It was nothing that she had 
helped in her mother’s support and in the 
education of the children. She could afford 
it. And, at that, her pride alone, her sen- 
sitiveness to unpleasant criticism, would 
easily account for ‘it. 


NEW thought slipped in now—perhaps 

the most painful of all. She had resented 
the constant, watchful suspicion of the busi- 
ness world as directed toward an attractive 
single woman like herself. What, now, if 
the business world were instinctively right? 
Certainly her attractiveness was a factor in 
her success. Had she not employed it all 
the time, subtly and indirectly, to advance 
herself? And had she not always, with the 
utmost adroitness, saved herself from any 
sort of payment in kind? Was she a better 
woman, in any remotest sense, merely be- 
cause she was smart enough to advance 
herself without payment? After all, with 
all their shortcomings, the men she knew of 
her own age were married and had chil- 
dren, and were working to provide for their 
families. While Hilda Wilson was producing 
nothing! She had even tried to take for her 
own another woman’s child — and this for 
a selfish gratification, because she had be- 
come conscious of a great ungratified want 
within herself. And because she was, and 
had been, too selfish to pay the price of 
marriage. She had come to prize her inde- 
pendence too highly for that. 

That was it, she told herself — she had 
always taken and never given. 

In some baffling sense, she found herself 
outside of life—of actual, ordinary human 
life. She wondered, with a momentary swell- 
ing of bitterness, whether these searching, 
disturbing experiences of hers here in Paris 
had not been designed by some grim super- 
being as a mockery, a taunt, to her, as a 
heart-breaking illumination of her pitifully 
empty life. She had almost known love; 
she had almost known a sort of motherhood. 
In each instance she had been wilful. In 
each she had now completely, as she phrased 
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it, “lost out.” Nothing was left but a sad 
letter from a man whose life — whose love 
life, at least——she had wrecked. Even 
now, because of her,—her “hard, prac- 
tical self-interest,”— he was turning away 
from the family he had reared, to face life, 
and perhaps death, alone. It was even too 
late to help him. 

She told herself that she was nearly well 
again. She would return home soon and 
resume her work. That, at least, remained 
to her. But then her heart sank. In the 
one stronghold of life, her work, they 
had wrecked her good name—or she 
herself, through her own wilfulness, had 
wrecked it. 

She tried to tell herself, now, that she 
would step in there, her head high, and face 
them all. But her heart was not in this 
thought. She would need courage, supreme 
faith in herself, in order to make any such 
fight as that. 

There were moments, a little later, when 
she even thought wildly of recalling Blink 
into her life. Blink, in his genuine, not over- 
enlightened way, had loved her. She would 
take him back. She would give herself to 
him. She would resolutely throw behind 
her the old, selfish life. She would make a 
home for him. She would devote herself 
to him in a penitential orgy of self-sacrifice. 
She would stop taking —stop it forever. 
She would give, give, give! 


LL this brought its own reaction, of 
course. It was painful to realize that, 
even in her moment of greatest desire to 
sacrifice herself, she was really planning 
only to gratify herself by sacrificing Adéle. 
More than which, her saner self knew well 
enough that her settled habits were the 
strongest part of what she had built, and 
that these were not to be overthrown in 
a moment, with the help of nothing 
better than a petulant outburst. 

No; she had been really sound in giving 
Blink up. In a way, that was the saddest 
She had refused him, at the 
last, as the result of a quick, instinctive 
It bad been instinctive. She 
couldn’t conceivably have married him. 
It was a job for which she was distinctly 
not fitted. She couldn’t have made good 
at it. 

So her thoughts raced until the first faint 
rose-pink of dawn touched the windows 
across the street. 

She tried to pray then, gropingly. 
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Hilda comes to a bridge, and crosses it 





| HORTLY after ten o'clock in the 
morning, they brought Juliette — 


Blink and a nurse. Hilda received 
them calmly. 

It gave her a start to find that Juliette 
was beautiful — pitifully thin, very white, 
but beautiful: this girl and woman who 
was so curiously a rival, who possessed 
rights in the smiling, dimpled morsel of 
life in the dainty basket. She was a little 
thing, nervous, eager, swift and light of 
movement. Illness could not hide her 
grace. Her skin was as soft and fine as the 


| baby’s own. Her eyes, now a thought 


sunken, were big, brown, and deep with the 
burning questions of life. 

She had no English; but she smiled a 
little, with drooping eyes, when Hilda took 
her hand and led her to the basket. 

There she sank to her knees. The tears 
came suddenly. She lifted the baby, cover- 
ings and all, and cuddled it close, swaying 
from side to side and crooning soft mes- 
Sages into a rosy ear. 

Blink glanced inquiringly at Hilda, then 
slipped into Adéle’s room. But Hilda called 
him back. 

“She doesn’t look very strong, Blink,” 
said Hilda. ‘‘We had better carry it right 
through now. There is no good in waiting. 
Ask her if she wants to hold baby herself, 
or move her in the basket.” 

Blink put the question in French. 

Juliette looked up, smiling suddenly 
through wild tears, and answered brokenly. 

Blink, very serious, shook his head and 
spoke again. 

She came to her feet at this, with a light 
spring. She was extraordinarily graceful. 
She sprang back, still smiling, actually with 
a twinkle in her eyes; then shook her 
head, protesting volubly. 

Blink turned to Hilda, saying only: 

“She says she will carry the baby her- 
self.” 

He looked about the room. 

Hilda had piled all the parcels on and 
about her suit-case, by the door. Blink’s 
eyes rested on them. 

“Is all that to go?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Hilda. “You can get it into 
the taxi, can’t you?” 

“Oh, surely,” replied Blink. 

They were most matter-of-fact, these 
two. But then, Hilda reflected, they had 
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never really been anything else. At that, 
it was best. 

Blink pressed the bell. When the boy 
responded, he set him at work carrying the 
packages down. Even the heavy scales 
were there. 

“Tell Juliette that | want her to keep 
the suit-case,” said Hilda. 

Blink translated. 

Juliette’s face flushed pure radiance at 
the tall, beautiful woman who stood so 
quietly there by the foot of the bed. She 
talked a musical torrent. 

“And please explain that | will send the 
perambulator over before noon,” Hilda 
added. 

She felt curiously unreal, as if the little 
scene were being enacted on a stage before 
her; and she was struggling with inner 
hostility that would not down. It was not 
in the contract that Juliette — the hitherto 
mythical person — should prove to be a 
vivid personality of uncontrite and uncon- 
querable charm. How utterly French she 
was! 

The little personality nearly broke down 
again at this last. She glided across to 
Hilda, and, still holding the baby, reached 
up and across to place an impulsive kiss 
on her cheek. And she said quick, ardent 
things. 

There was no escaping it — the girl had 
to have her little scene. 

Hilda’s own eyes were filling now. She 
bit her lip. 

The packages were gone, and the suit- 
case. Blink, very sober indeed, came to 
Juliette’s side and took her arm. The nurse 
stepped in ‘from the corridor, and insisted, 
with authority, on carrying the baby her- 
self. Another moment and they were 
gone. 

They left the door open. 
slowly over and closed it. 

She went to the window then, and 
watched them enter the cab. Her parcels 
were packed in close about the chauffeur. 
The hall-boy, his liberal tip in his pocket, 
was already getting the perambulator out 
to the street. 


Hilda walked 


HEN the cab rolled away. 
gone indeed. 

Hilda turned and looked about the room. 
It was amazingly empty. And it was not 
very clean — not attractive. 

The tears were coming. She bit her lip 
again, and fought them back. 


They were 





See Mal COC 
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Keeps My SKI 
Soft and Clear 


The Soap to cleanse and pu- 
rify the skin and scalp, the 
Ointment to soothe and heal 
little skin troubles which 
if neglected cause much 
suffering and loss of sleep. 
These super-creamy emol- 
lients and prophylactics are 
favorites of children. 


3% SAMPLES FREE * 


. Although Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold 
throughout the world you may try them before buy- 
ing by d to nearest depot for free 


sending 
sample of each with 32-page Skin Book: F. Newbery 
& Sons, 27, Charterhouse Sq 
Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town; Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta or Bom- 
bay; Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 


. London, Eng.; R. 
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She came slowly in to the center of the 
room, and stood there, trying to think, 
pressing her hands to her temples. 

It was no use. She could not stand it. 
She went to the wardrobe and took down 
her hat and coat. She hurried out, and 
walked rapidly over to the boulevards. 

She thought she would walk slowly and 
make an effort to interest herself in the 
picturesque variety of boulevard life. But 
she could not walk slowly; and nothing 
she saw interested her. It was an unreal 
Paris, this that surged about her on the 
sidewalk, that glittered and glistened in the 
shop-windows, that cluttered insanely the 
shelves and hoardings of the newspaper 
kiosks, that rushed and rattled to and fro 
on the broad pavement beyond the curb. 
It was an empty Paris, a shoddy Paris, a 
worse than meretricious Paris. 


ECAUSE she had no_ consecutive 
thoughts and no destination, she called 
for her mail. There was no mail for her. 
She went to the newspaper table and 
found a New York paper. She might as 
well pick up the broken strands of her old 
life; for now she would have plenty of 
time. 

But her mind seemed incapable of fol- 
lowing her eyes along the printed page. 

She found a chair in an unoccupied corner 
by one of the long windows. Here she 
made one more effort to read the paper, 
only to give it up. . For a little time she sat 
quietly observing the groups of her fellow 
citizens that came and went through the 
doorway at the top of the curving double 
staircase. 

These were unreal, like Paris. 

She decided on a walk. There was one 
occupation that would do some good, 
whether she enjoyed it or not. 

She went to the Garden of the Tuileries, 
and walked about the paths for a time. Off 
to the east, beyond trees that were budding 
out with the first faint pale green of early 
spring, she could see the towers of the 
Louvre. She walked toward them. Not 
since her first visit to Paris, as an enthusi- 
astic young woman, had she entered that 
building. She decided to go in now. Per- 
haps something there—a painting or a 
statue — would inierest her, occupy her 
mind. > 

So she made her way into the great 
building, and drove herself to walk persist- 
ently through a mile or more of its passages 


and halls. She found the Venus de Milo, 
and studied it for a time. She followed the 
crowd to the famous La Gioconda of Leo- 
nardo, the “Mona Lisa” which had but 
recently been returned after its strange 
disappearance from the Louvre. 

But the Louvre, like ail Paris, was empty 
and unreal. 

She lunched late, at a crowded bakery 
on the Rue de Rivoli. Toward three o'clock 
she turned reluctantly toward the Hdtel 
de l’Amérique. She must go back. She 
could not walk the streets indefinitely. 
For one thing, she was very tired. She had 
had no sleep. And the strain had been 
great. 

She dreaded returning to that empty 
room. She dreaded, too, encountering 
Adéle and Blink. Her head was throb- 
bing. She felt that she could not talk to 
any one. Yet, she certainly could not avoid 
returning. All her own things were there. 
Perhaps she could slip in without being 
observed, and lie down for an hour or two. 
Surely sleep would come now. There must 
be some natural end to the strain of this 
continued wakefulness. . Perhaps Adéle and 
Blink would be out. Perhaps she was bor- 
rowing trouble. Surely there was no good 
in crossing bridges before one came to 
them. 


OT that she hadn’t come to a bridge! 
N She slipped into her room on tiptoe. 
But Adéle’s door was ajar. Adéle was in 
there, humming a French song —a _ love- 
song. 

She came at once to the door. 

“Oh, Hilda,” she said, “where on earth 
have vou been!”’ 

Hilda made some sort of reply — she 
hardly knew what. 

“I’ve been waiting to tell you about 
things. And Blink stayed as long as he 
could. He only went a little while ago. 
And he’s coming back to take us to dinner.” 

“Oh, thank you, child,” said Hilda, at 
this. “I couldn’t eat a mouthful.” And 
she added: “I’ve only just had my lunch.” 

Adéle’s face fell. 

“Oh, but you must, Hilda! Blink and 
I are counting on having you with us.” 

Hilda thought rapidly, They were 
simple, these two, and kind. They were 
thinking only of her. And she, quite as 
usual, was thinking only ‘of herself. She 
managed a faint smile. 

“All right, Adéle,” she said now. “I 
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Exhibit Palace—Carnation Milk Condensery in 
actual operation at Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 


In the heart of the grounds of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, at San Francisco, facing the Fine Arts Building, you 


will find this instructive exhibit. 


Here, in actual operation, is the model condensery. The visitor can see the actual 


method by which pure, sweet, rich, fresh milk is evaporated, hermetically sealed and 


sterilized in the universally known Carnation cans. 


Every detail is carried out faith- 


fully and accurately, just as it is in the fifteen great condenseries of the company. 


In connection with the model condensery, a herd 
of one hundred head of Contented Cows from 
Carnation Stock Farm, will be exhibited and will 
furnish the milk that is used. 
Carnation Milk is also exhibited in the Westfield 
Division in the Palace of Pure 
Foods, 
Carnation Milk is used in every 
way that you ordinarily use 
raw milk or cream. 


It is recommended by pure 
food experts for cooking and 


baking, as it imparts a rich flavor. It is conve- 
nient (always ready) and economical (less waste) 
fortable use. Doctors order it for invalids, babies 
and growing children. 

Carnation Milk can be poured into a cream pitcher, 
or it may be used from the can as needed. 

It doesn’t spoil as quickly as raw milk, as it will keep 
several days after opening. 

If you are not going toattend the Expositions, 

write today for our booklet, ““The Story of 

Carnation Milk,” containing choice 

recipes. 

Try a small can for your coffee and 

a tall can for cooking. 


Your grocer is the Carnation Milkman 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company 


2301 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, U.S. A. 


CONTENTEO COWS ~ CARNATION STOCK FARM 


Shop through McClure’s for honest goods 
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Before the Stork Arrives 
Buy Baby this Useful— 


KIDDIE-KOOP 


Hundreds of mothers order early J. 4 
it a dainty, soft Bassinet (with 7. - room| — y+ 


cles) convenient for nurse and mother, @ erm pinoe for 
amid to sleep and grow—until it is time t —— tge the KTP ‘the DIE- 


P asa Pla Pen, Walker and 
Then, too, the KIDDIE-KOOP is always de as Seethe *com- 
tortablest Crib indoors and out, day or night. 





combines all these advantages at the cost merely of a 
crib alone. For gy ae it —— Ls mor voy 


off the Greustay. ¢ wees i i nsects 
and thers. tis a ¢ wonderful saving of 
worry, time Lol a on it both on moth- 
er's accouct and 

Its white-nameled > and silver-screened sides are so clean 
A sanitary—and how easily it is wheeled about in ani 
outdoors. 


10 Da ’ Trial Write at once for descriptive folder. We may be able 
ys to tell you where a Kiddie-Koop is used near you. 
Our 10-day Trial Offer saves you from any risk. Dealers, write for discounts 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 


22 CARTHAGE ROAD, ROCHESTER, N. Y. Satisinetion or 
*Starred approval Good Housekee ping 3 money back. 





institute. 







“Bassinet, 
Crib 
Play Pen. 





i A postal brings you 
ontien book of famous 
rigerators, showing 


latest improvements in 
beauty, convenience, sani- 
tation and ice economy. If 
you are looking for some- 
thing extra fine, yet low- 
priced, learn how to buy 





A miniatare «White Frost 
for the children —free. As 
for it when you write. 














will go with you anyway. 














Probably | can 
nibble enough to be sociable.” 

“Blink says to make you take a nap, 
Hilda.” 

“Just what | was about to do,” replied 
Hilda, putting her hat in the wardrobe and 
taking off her coat. 

She slipped into a negligée and lay down, 
resisting an impulse to close the door. To 
her great relief, Adéle herself closed it. 

Still sleep did not come. Hilda’s wide 
eyes studied the bare red walls and the ceil- 
ing. It had an ornamental plaster border, 
that ceiling, and in the center, above the 
chandelier, a plaster rose garden. She 
studied these. 

After a while she got up and re-read 
Doreyn’s letter, standing by the window. 
She lay on the bed and read parts of it 
again. 

She realized suddenly that this was 
Thursday — very nearly Thursday evening 
—and she had not yet written her reply. 

She got up, drew a chair to the table, 
and began to frame a letter in pencil. 

She wished her head would stop throb- 
bing; it was so confusing. 


T was plain enough, as she sat vacantl 

there, pressing the pencil against her lips, 
that she had no plan —she did not even 
know what she wanted to say. Her color 
was rising. She wrote random sentences 
and paragraphs, tearing up each as soon as 
it was written. She was dimly conscious 
of the cause of this difficulty. After a time, 
when she had definitely given up trying to 
write, she found herself thinking more 
clearly. At last she reached out for the 
little railway guide, the “Mignon,” that 
was never far from her hand, and, turning 
the pages with quick, firm fingers, she 
looked up the Calais trains. 

She heard Blink return. 

When Adéle tapped at her door she was 
dressed for dinner. 

She opened the door, and smiled her 
steadiest. Then she wished she had made 
a rather less assertive appearance; for the 
two were a thought bewildered by the sud- 
den change in her. She could see that. 

They walked over to the Lucas. Hilda, 
who was very simple and natural now, 
led the way to the corner that she and 
Blink, so recently and yet so long, long 
ago, had regarded as their own. 

The two were still ill at ease. Adéie 
seemed unable to think of anything to say. 


Path oar ata 
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Fine for Floors, Pianos, Automobiles, Linoleum 
and All Woodwork 


There is nothing cheaper for the cottage —nothing richer for the mansion. 


A good wax is the most practical preserving appli- 
cation your kitchen linoleum or woodwork can have. 

A good wax produces that beautiful lustre on the 
floor of the library, dining room or living room which 
unconsciously shows good taste. 

Old English Floor Wax is of the highest repute be- 
cause it is made of the hard, substantial wax which 
not only gives the most beautiful finish but is most 
durable. 

Finish your floors with Old English—it’s easy—just 
arag and acan—no odor and in an hour you can use 
the room. 

Polish your piano with Old English. It restores the 
lustre and protects the delicate finish. 

Old English makes linoleum look new and makes it 
last about twice as jong. 


Their Finish and Care. 


Pinishing New Floors 
Finishing Old Floors 
Hardwood Floors 

Pine Floors 

Cleaning and Polishing 


Care of Waxed Floors 


Kitchen, Pantry and 
Bathroom Floors 
Pinishing Furnit: 





Send for Free Sample of Old English Floor Wax and Book, “ Beautiful Floors, Pd 
ini * It tells authoritatively about 


Interior Woodwork a 
ping Cracks ? 
hing Automobiles 


Finishing Dance Floors or 
Removing Varnish, 4 
etc. 


Polish your automneb totus arag and a can of Old 
English make a machine look like new—shed dust — 
preserve the finish. 

Even cheap interior woodwork can be made attrac- 
tive with one or two applications of Old English and is 
thereafter easier to keep looking nice. 

Old English Floor Wax, because of its high- rs 
grade quality of wax, must be put on thinly. But Ps 
it is most economical—50c worth will covera .* 
good-sized room; needs it about twicea year ,.*° 

* 

Hardware, Paint (Drug) and House .* THEA.S, 
Furnishing Departments sell it. rs BOYLE Co. 

Think over what your floors cost ,* 1913 Dana Ave. 
and how they look. Wecantell you .** Cincinnati, O. 
how to prevent ““worn spots,’’ too. .»* 
Send Book and FREE Sam- 
e* §=6ple so I can try Old English 


> 
* at home 


F Name 





' THE A. S. BOYLE CO., 1913 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio o MGB 0x4 205 -.20r20snerereve-crscenesonecceqseneeet 
j My dealer 18 ....0000eeecenneecensncnees exncernoee . 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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Several thousand motor car pur- 
chasers will refuse to experiment 
this year. They will buy a sturdy 
Jackson, up-to-date in style and 
equipment, but old-fashioned in 
honest workmanship. 


High Quality in Known Quantity — 


T is unfortunate that a photograph so inadequately expresses the beautiful 
lines and lustrous, lasting finish of this latest Jackson. But a brief visit at 
any Jackson dealer’s show-room will convince you that in the Jackson ““44’’ we 
have attained all that one could ask in beauty of line and proportion, without 
sacrificing in any degree the old-time sturdiness of construction and simple 
honesty of workmanship for which the Jackson has been famous these fourteen 
years. 

All the refinements are complete—flush doors, concealed hinges, one-man 
top, two-piece rain-vision windshield, crowned fenders and rounded radiator 
front. Ignition and lighting switches, speedometer, ammeter and oil gauge are 
grouped on a metal instrument plate in the center of the dash, all illuminated 
by one dash light. 

Specifications, Model “44”—Long stroke, four-cylinder motor, 40 H.P., 


Auto-Lite electric cranking, lighting and ignition system. Gasoline tank at the 
rear, vacuum feed. Steering wheel on left side, control levers in the center. Either front 
door may be used. Full elliptic springs front and rear, underslung in rear. Rear axle, 
floating type, two universal joints. Wheel base, 115-inch. Tires, 34 x 4-inch. 


Jackson “‘48’"- Six Jackson Olympic “46”’ 
$1650 $1375 
Catalogue on Request 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY | 
1351 East Main Street, Jackson, Michigan | 
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The New Jackson “44” Offers $1250 | 








Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McClure’s 
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And more than once Hilda felt Blink’s eyes 
studying her. But finally she managed to | 
bring a smile to Adéle’s sober face. And it 
was she herself who suggested a theater. 
She insisted that they should come as her 
guests. They called for newspapers, and a 
note of eagerness crept into their talk as 
Adéle, rather shyly, pleaded for the new 
kinemacolor pictures. She had never seen 
them. 
Hilda called for a taxicab then, and they | 
went to the theater. 
After the performance she carried through, 
over Blink’s protests, a little supper at the 
Café Riche. The principal dancer there 
knew Adéle, and persuaded her to do a 
maxixe with him. Simply dressed as she 
was, girlish and natural in appearance, her 
performance appealed to the sophisticated 
audience as a novelty. The applause they 
gave her brought a deep blush to her cheeks 
as she rather shyly resumed her seat at 
Blink’s side and slipped her hand into his. 
It was a successful evening, on the whole 
a very successful evening. 


DELE slept late the next 
Hilda did not waken her. 


At ten-thirty, however, Hilda, in travel- 
ing suit and hat, her wardrobe trunk closed 
and locked, her satchel, umbrella, and wrist- 
bag lying ready on the bed, stood looking 
at the connecting door. She was con- 
sidering knocking, when she heard Adéle 
stirring. Then she did knock. 


morning. 


Adéle’s sleep-flushed face appeared in the | 


doorway. 

“| didn’t want to wake you, child,” said 
Hilda, with a friendly smile; “but I really 
haven’t another minute.” 

“Why — why,” stammered Adéle, rub- | 
bing her eyes, 
like this ——” 

“Yes, like this,” said Hilda brightly. 
“IT haven't seen Blink, Adéle. If I should 
miss him altogether, give him my good-by, 
won't you? And all sorts of good wishes 
for you both.” 

Then, before the girl could reply, Hilda 
reached out to her, drew her close, and 
kissed her. 

“Tt want you to be happy, Adéle,” she 
said. 

“But — but”— Adéle rubbed 
again —‘‘where are you going?” 

“I am going,” said Hi'da quietly, “to 
London.” 


her eyes 


“you're not going off — | 
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Send a et Stamp 


for a Sample Cake 


and you, too, will be delighted with the charming deli- 
cacy and delightful perfume of this purest of transparent 
toilet soaps. Rich creamy lather that makes using it a 
pleasure—a revelation of how perfect a toilet soap can be. 


nT If Iyoerine Soap 


Preferred today, as for generations, by women of perception and 
refinement 15 cents per cake at your dry goods dealer or druggist. 
To cover merely the cost of packing and postage send 2c 
stamp for trial sample cake, or 10 cents for a trial package con- 
taining sample cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap, 
asample of No. 4711 Bath Salts and a sample bottle of No. 
4711 Eau de Cologne. 

No. 4711 Liquid White Rose Glycerine Soap. A new, 

convenient, delightful form of this refreshing soap—sani- 

tary, economical, efficient. A luxurious Shampoo. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Dept. D, 25 W. 45th Street, New York 





“A visit to their fac- 
tory convinced me— 


I always knew that the Ameri- 
can Optical Company’s mount- 
ings, lenses and specialties were 
of exceptional quality. But 
until I visited their factory I 
never fully realized what years 
of experience, delicate machin- 
ery and skilled workmanship 
it requires to produce this uni- 
formly high quality.’’ 

Ask your oculist, optometrist 
or optician—he 
knows. 
AMERICAN 
OPTICAL CO. 
Southbridge,Mass 

Largest Man- 
ufacturers of 


Spectacles, Eye- 
glasses and 
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You find this kind of art work in Judge because the smart people 
who buy Judge for $5 a year want not only rea/ humor and smart satire, 
but they want it well illustrated. 

And we’re quite satisfied with their approval of Judge’s quality-con- 
tents: for we now require editions of 150,000 to supply the demand of 
people who, in getting Judge, get really high-class entertainment. 

Once we get people of culture and refinement acquainted with Judge, 
they are with us as permanent subscribers; that is why we offer you 
the next 13 issues for $1. 
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~~ 
net Judge 
® 
| Judge * The Happy Medium . 
; - sae a Subscription ae a _ 
| Eaten fit Me Sresel, ccorfel nembers, | Hii 
x 
‘ 
No subscri ptions renewed at this price ~ =a 
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The greatest leaf- buyers in Turkey 
and America — the world’s most 
skillful blend-experts— contribute 
to the perfection of th OMAR 


Turkish Blend VO r15¢ 
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For the best answer in 
20 words or less 


Special 
Offer 
Enclosed 
find One Dol 


(Canadian 


$1.18 Foreign 
$1.26). Send Lire 


three months | 


Open only to new subscribers: no sul ‘ H 

scriptions renewed at Gitte. pe mage necessary to be a subscriber in order to 
: compete. The contest is open free to 

LIFE, 72 West 3ist Street, New York k everybody. 


One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52 ; Foreign, $6.04.) 


Drawn by Charles Dana Gibson. 


What Has Just Been Said? 


ife will pay $500 


Second Prize $200 
Third $100 


rth k th 
aca fone $10 each 


The current issues of Lire—l0 cents, all 
news-stands—contain full information about 
the conditions of the contest. It is not 
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Banish for a moment every thought of 
the war. Then pick up Vogue's 


SPRING MILLINERY 
From Vogue's Paris staff in the Rue 


Number by 
and so remarkable are the Paris models it 
contains you would imagine that the great ; 
Paris milline s had never heard of the war. i‘ 
That Paris should have —_—- any 
models at all this year, might strike you 
Edouard VII have come hats of unusual 










have, in fact, produced hundreds of hats. 
And, because their inspiration has been 
kindled by the emergency, these hats are 
better than the average in past years. 


























as phenomenal. But if fell into — 

ee notion, you would fede unders: 
cho tong of Pvenidedeees. 7 The. 
A new Paris model from beast a chases — hehe Sas Se ae 
Vogue's Spring Milli Number ir American debut in Vogue's Spring 
ee Millinery Number, now ready for you. 
NCE again, therefore, Vogue's Spring Millinery Number gleams like a great 
show window set in the heart of Paris—a window in which all the most 
notable designers are showing you their choicest Spring creations. Here will 


you find the latest models from Carlier, Georgette, Reboux, Alphonsine, and all 
the other great modistes. 


But you will want this Millinery Number of Vogue not alone for the pleasure 
of looking through its pages. It is a straight business investment that will pay 
for itself a hundred times over. 





va { 
Soon, now, you will s $20, $30, $40 for a Spring hat You Will Receive 
—three tienes as <= a gown. For all this money Serine Me ~ atin, Ste. 15. uonnes on,” 
you will receive but a few dollars’ worth of straw, velvet, ,, a. A May 15. Arar ~~ - 3 
ribbons, trimmings; all the rest will go for style and Travel, June |. Summer F we 4 Ps 
correctness. Unless your choice is correct, your money ft wR 2 Coun of vit 
is wasted. Hostess uw "Te Lodo jai : 
Children's Ces # 
—— no vant this season of confusion. By sending Fashions. rae _ of r ; 
with $2—a tiny fraction of your loss on a Rinery, Sept. 15. veal So x s 

hat or gown—you will insure the cor- Po ws s 
me 2 your whole Spring and Summer wardrobe. yy o* P 3 
This coupon bri the Spring Millinery Number, »” fos, Px 4 . 
and after it. aids boa quent the eleven great Spring YS ' af < Ny 
and Summer Fashion Numbers of Vogue that will follow. cA - he. 
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Inside Efficiency 










Appearance counts—but it’s the inside, “the heart,” 
the method of air circulation that proves refrig- 
erator efficiency. Before you decide, sce a 


TH ORAL SIPHON REFRIGERATOR 


Our dealer in ay od city 
will explain “the heart 
of a Seeger, the Siphon 
System, thatis so effi- 
cientin maintaining the 
proper temperature and 
promoting vigorous air 
circulation. Go over 
the fourteen layer walls 
and see the quality ma- 
terials—the sure acting 
air seal and sanitary 
drain system — the 
snowy white one-piece 
seamless interiors of 
elastic enamel or porce- 
lain, rounded corners— 
the non-rusting wire 
shelves, the beautiful 
exterior finish and the 
heavy solid brass hard- 
ware. 


See our dealer or write 
jor our new catalog. 


Seeger 
ator Co. 


768-870 Arcade Street 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| Who can think 
—— of some simple 

® thing to pat- 
ent? Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for 
* Needed Inventions” and ‘How to get your Patent and your Money.” 


RANDOLPH & CO., PATENT ATTORNEYS, Dept, 50, WASHINGTON, D, C. 
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PATEN TALE IDEAS WANTED 
Manufacturers want Owen Patents. 


Send for 3 free books; inventions wanted, etc. I get patent 
or no fee. Manufacturing facilities. 


RICHARD B. OWEN, 43 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS SECURED OR Send sketch for free 
FEE in a ee opinion as to patent- 
rade now TO OBTA i ATENT 
NT with List of peudiens Wanted and Prizes 

offered tor inventions sent free Patents advertised 
WANTED, NEW IDEAS Send for our List of Patent Buyers. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 750 Ninth St., Washington, D. C 
Sixty-seven years’ practice before the 


ATENT. Patent Office. Our handbooks on Patents, 


Trade-Marks, etec., sent free Patents procured through 
Munn & Co. receive free notice in the Selentifie American. 


MUNN & CO. 
696 Woolworth Building, N. Y.; and 627 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 


Thirty years’ active practice. Experienced, personal, con- 
scientious service. No false inducements to get business. 
Book explaining terms —s Address E. G. SIGGERS, 
Patent |awyer, Bor 7 . Building, Washington, 1D. ©. 


AM SONTH 


Oliver Typewriter 
Nothing down—Free Trial. Less 
than Agents’ Prices. Shipped on 
approval. If you want to keep it, 
send us $4 a month. Send for fa- 
mous FREE typewriter book. Telle 
how to save $48.00. Write today 
Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
166 330 N. Michigan Bivd.,Chicage(2'°) 




















[Continued from page 84] 

Furthermore, she demanded —and re- 
ceived — a deal of waiting on. Lonny found 
himself fetching and carrying, standing at 
attention with wraps and carriage shoes, 
handing fire-screens, hassocks, and cushions 
as required, with an assiduity that reminded 
him vaguely of honeymoon days. He 
really didn’t mind it, either. Julietta was 
such a darling little creature, and he was 
so fond of her, and so distressed by this ap- 
parent crise des nerfs she was suffering, that 
he would have juggled every bit of furniture 
in-the house if it would have made her 
happier or affected her for the better. He 
quite forgot to worry about his own food 
and his own comfort in the effort to see that 
Julietta’s food was to her liking and her 
comfort properly arranged for. Watching 
him sometimes in his efforts to make life 
endurable for her, Julietta would feel a 
lump come in her throat and denounce her- 
self as a horrid thing. Then she would 
remember the series of scenes that he had 
put her through in days past, and steel 
herself for another stern lesson in the 
amenities of life. 


ONNY’S birthday was imminent. Julietta 
knew that he wanted a new set of golf 
clubs, his own having fallen into such a dis- 
reputable state that even the old green- 
keeper, to whom the members of the club 
referred all repairs and renovation, refused 
to take them in hand again. The club pro- 
fessional had a set, beautiful clubs, that 
Lonny had played with and found adjusted 
and balanced perfectly for him. The club 
professional was ready to sell — at a price. 
And, hearing of these marvelous clubs, 
Julietta had felt that the problem of 
Lonny’s birthday present was solved for 
her — and Lonny knew very well what was 
in Julietta’s mind. Hence, he had refrained 
from purchasing the clubs himself, but 
had made it more than clear that they 
represented to him the most welcome gift 
possible. 
So dawned Lonny’s birthday morning 
a clear and lovely March day, almost as 
mild as late April. It fairly commanded the 
golfer to the links. Lonny woke happily, 
and saw himself challenging Willy McClel- 
lan to an eighteen-hole round, wherein he 
himself, owing to the beautiful new clubs 
with which Julietta was going to present 
him at breakfast-time, would. be magnifi- 
cently victorious. He came downstairs 
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Men Who o Roll Ther Own Cigarettes 


know the importance of using the best “papers” obtainable. 
They know that Riz La Croix cigarette papers are the best 
that money can buy—famous the world over for superior 
quality that never fails to give the greatest satisfaction. 


Ria LA tt 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


Your favorite tobacco is easily 
rolled into round, firm cigarettes 
with Riz La Croix papers. 
Cigarettes that hold their 
shape, draw well and give you 
a fine flavor, free from the 
slightest paper-taste. Thelight- 
ness, thinness, natural adhesive- 
ness and perfect combustion of FREE 
Riz La Croix guarantee these Pa Bk 
desirable properties. Made from Jiets—on 


Booklets—one about RIZ 
LA CROIX Cigarette P. 
ble guedant— Riz La Croix insures 
healthful enjoyment. 


in U.S. on request. Address The 
Tobacco Co., Room 1182, 111 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 
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Your Own” cigarettes—sent anywhere 
Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McClurc’s 
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Outside Appearance 


PLUS 


Inside Efficiency 






Appearance counts—but it’s the inside, “the heart,” 
the method of air circulation that proves refrig- 
erator efficiency. Before you decide, see a 


™t ORIGAL SIPHON REFRIGERATOR 


Our dealer in ‘our city 
will explain “ the heart” 
of a Seeger, the Siphon 
System, that is so effi- 
cientin maintaining the 
proper temperature and 
promoting vigorous air 
circulation. Geo over 
the fourteen layer walls 
and see the quality ma- 
teriale—the sure acting 
air seal and sanitary 
drain system — the 
enowy white one-piece 
seamless interiors of 
elastic enamel or porce- 
lain, rounded corners— 
the non-rusting wire 
shelves, the beautiful 
exterior finish and the 
heavy solid brass hard- 
ware. 

See our dealer or write 
jor our new catalog. 


Seeger 
Refrigerator Co. 
768-870 Arcade Street 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Who can think 
A — of some simple 
thing to pat- 


ent? Protect your ideas, they may bring you wean Write for 
* Needed Inventions” and ‘How to get your Patent and your Money. 


RANDOLPH & CO., PATENT ATTORNEYS, Dept. 50, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PATENTASLE IDEAS WANTED 
Manufacturers want Owen Patents. 


Send for 3 free books; inventions wanted, etc get patent 
or no fee. Manufacturing facilities 


RICHARD B. OWEN, 43 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Send sketch for free 


PATENTS jreuiitee . 

FEE RETURNED ae as to patent- 
ability. HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT and WHAT TO 
INVENT with List of Inventions Wanted and Prizes FREE 
offered tor inventions sent Patents advertised 

WANTED, NEW IDEAS Send for our List of Patent Buyers. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO.. 750 Ninth St., Washington, D. C 


ATENTS = Sixty-seven years’ practice before the 
Patent Office. Our handbooks on Patents, 
Trade-Marks, etc., sent free Patents procured through 
Munn & Co. receive free notice in the Selentifie American. 
MUNN & CO. 
69% Woolworth Building, N. Y.; and 627 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 


Thirty years’ active practice. Experienced, personal, con- 
scientious service. No false inducements to get business. 
Book explaining terms free. Address E. G. SIGGERS, 
Patent |.awver, Box 7. N. U. Building, Washington, PD. C. 


AMONTH 


Buys ‘i his Visible 


a 
Oliver Typewriter 
Nothing down—Free Trial. Less 
than Agents’ Prices. Shipped on 
approval. If you want to keep it, 
send us $4a month. Send for fa- 
mous FREE typewriter book. Tells 
how to save $48.00. Write today 
Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
166 330 N. Michigan Bivd.,Chicage(2"° 
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[Continued from page 84) 

Furthermore, she demanded —and re- 
ceived — a deal of waiting on. Lonny found 
himself fetching and carrying, standing at 
attention with wraps and carriage shoes, 
handing fire-screens, hassocks, and cushions 
as required, with an assiduity that reminded 
him vaguely of honeymoon days. He 
really didn’t mind it, either. Julietta was 
such a darling little creature, and he was 
so fond of her, and so distressed by this ap- 
parent crise des nerfs she was suffering, that 
he would have juggled every bit of furniture 
in-the house if it would have made her 
happier or affected her for the better. He 
quite forgot to worry about his own food 
and his own comfort in the effort to see that 
Julietta’s food was to her liking and her 
comfort properly arranged for. Watching 
him sometimes in his efforts to make life 
endurable for her, Julietta would feel a 
lump come in her throat and denounce her- 
self as a horrid thing. Then she would 
remember the series of scenes that he had 
put her through in days past, and steel 
herself for another stern lesson in the 
amenities of life. 





ONNY’S birthday was imminent. Julietta 
knew that he wanted a new set of golf 
clubs, his own having fallen into such a dis- 
reputable state that even the old green- 
keeper, to whom the members of the club 
referred all repairs and renovation, refused 
to take them in hand again. The club pro- 
fessional had a set, beautiful clubs, that 
Lonny had played with and found adjusted 
and balanced perfectly for him. The club 
professional was ready to sell — at a price. 
And, hearing of these marvelous clubs, 
Julietta had felt that the problem of 
Lonny’s birthday present was solved for 
her — and Lonny knew very well what was 
in Julietta’s mind. Hence, he had refrained 
from purchasing the clubs himself, but 
had made it more than clear that they 
represented to him the most welcome gift 
possible. 
So dawned Lonny’s birthday morning 
a clear and lovely March day, almost as 
mild as late April. It fairly commanded the 
golfer to the links. Lonny woke happily, 
and saw himself challenging Willy McClel- 
lan to an eighteen-hole round, wherein he 
himself, owing to the beautiful new clubs 
with which Julietta was going to present 
| him at breakfast-time, would. be magnifi- 
| cently victorious. He came downstairs 
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Men Who Roll Their Own Cigarettes 


know the importance of using the best “papers” obtainable. 
They know that Riz La Croix cigarette papers are the best 
that money can buy—famous the world over for superior 
quality that never fails to give the greatest satisfaction. 


RIZ LA 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


Your favorite tobacco is easily 
rolled into round, firm cigarettes 
with Riz La Croix papers. 
Cigarettes that hold their 
shape, draw well and give you 
a fine flavor, free from the 
slightest paper-taste. Thelight- 
ness, thinness, natural adhesive- 
ness and perfect combustion of FREE 


Two inter- 























esting, illustrated 
Booklets—one about RIZ 
LA CROIX Cigarette Porets 
the other showing how to 

ble product — Riz La Croix insures Your Own” cigarettes—sent anywhere 
healthful enioyment. 





Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McClurc’s 


in U.S. on request. Address The American 
Tobacco Co., Room 1182, 111 Fifth Avenue, N, ¥. N 
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on this hand- 

some Rocker. 

Simply fasten 

eight thumb- 

screws—ail you 

need is a pair of 

hands and five 

minutes” time, to 

save $8.25 when 

buying this beauti- 

ful—quartered oak 

No. 102 - eee leather 

: upholstered — arm 

rocker. Finished in golden, fumed 

or early English style, at the direct- 
from-factory-to-you price of $11.75. 

> is t ordi to the best furni- 

This Rocker > tut egeouns seat upholstered, 

with oil tempered Turkish spiral springs, and plenty of 

them, fastened securely—the back stuffed with cotton felt, 

very soft and comfortable 


Rocker Shipped Completely Finished 


but knocked down to save freight 
Simply shows the wonderful possi bil- 
ities for saving on all your farniture 
needs by buying the DIRECT way 


Send Today 


for our complete FREE catalog of 
modern furniture—shows hundreds 
of pieces for living rooms, dining 
rooms and bed rooms 


DIRECT FURNITURE CO. 
Fountain Plaza 
Dept. J-45. Cincinnati, Ohio 











Old and Young Thrive on 
Purebred Holstein Cows’ Milk 


Because of their low vitality and thin blood, old people and 
invalids should daily drink purebred registered Holstein cows’ 
milk, because it imperts the great vitality of the large, 
healthy, rugged, black-and-white Holstein cow to the con- 
sumer. The very small fat globules and the perfect character 
of the other solids in Holstein milk make ft easy to digest 
and assimilate. Old and feeble people will find it very sus- 
taining, and in many cases will, through its daily use, “ pick 
up" in flesh. This milk costs no more than others. t is 
naturally light-colored. Don't imagine that yellow milk is 
better, for it isn't. 

Our foremost medical authorities on infant feeding recom- 
mend purebred Holstein cows’ milk for babies that cannot 
be breast-fed. It is positively the best milk for convales- 
cents, feeble children, and in all cases where a rundown or 
badly nourished condition exists. 
une for our free. booklet, ‘The Story of Holstein Cows’ 

ilk.” 





THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


P-9 American Building, Brattleboro, Vt. 


| 
| 
| 





whistling “Sister Susie’s Sewing Shirts for 
Soldiers,”” and entered the dining-room in a 
glow of cheerful expectation. 

At the table sat Julietta in her morning 
dress of softest pink; every ripple of her 
hair burnished to the last degree of brown- 
gold, her face alight with pleasure. 

“Darling!” she exclaimed, running to 
meet Lonny, “let me kiss you a million 
happy returns!” 

She flung herself into his arms. Lonny 
returned her kiss with interest, but his 
eyes looked beyond her. What was that 
object standing by his place? What 


was it? 


ULIETTA linked her arm in his and drew 

him eagerly forward. 

“Love,” she said tenderly, “I’ve got you 
the most beautiful set of Balzac in the 
original — hand-tooled leather; and, dear- 
est Lonny, I’ve had a book-pldte designed 
for u€ both, and I've put the first ones into 
your birthday books.” She drew him for- 
ward toward the set of books that stood in 
sumptuous mellow bindings beside his chair. 

“They’re fine,” said Lonny in a flat voice, 
staring at them incredulously. “Simply 
fine, dear. How — how did you ever come 
to think of Balzac?” 

“I’ve been wanting them so,” confessed 
Julietta, with her head against his 
shoulder, “and | thought we might read 
them together. You're rusty on your 
French and it will be so good for you. 
Besides, | couldn’t buy such an expensive 
thing for myself, now, could I?” She 
looked up at him with eyes of innocent 
sweetness. 

“Oh, to be sure — of course,” said Lonny. 
“By George, they are handsome. Yes, 
dear, that was an awfully good idea of 
yours — awfully good.”” He picked up one 
of the books and opened it. “And that 
book-plate, ripping — ripping!” He was 
earnestly trying to make the best of what 
he felt was an awkward situation. Couldn't 
let poor little Julietta feel hurt, you know, 
after she’d gone and bought him such a 
fine set of books. But Balzac! And those 
golf clubs! Well, perhaps she had misun- 
derstood what he had said about them. 
She must have. Yes, that was it 
she’d misunderstood. He faced around 
to his grapefruit with an expression of 
such determined, despairing pleasure on 
his face that Julietta felt her resolution 
shaking. 
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This 
Underwear 
Must 


Be Cool 
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You See Right Through this Light, | 
Open, Durable Underwear Fabric _ } 


Think how cool, light and 
open our Union Suits 
must be. Consider how 
comfortable for summer. 
As to durability? Uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 
Chalmers “Porosknit” This Label on Every Garment 
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vs cannot cling (sweaty, 4 | 
“4 disagreeable, irksome) For Men Any pizte For Boys = 
to the body. Instead, Shirts and Drawers 25c 
it keeps your body per garment 
: dry and gives you For B 
Fe summer comfort in $j ‘00 UBON SETS 50c 
as near to nature's . Any Style Cc : 











Pit way as one may go. 
Js eed Boe . With Chalmers “Porosknit” Union Suits there can be no 
ST oad Lil KS = “short-waisted” feeling—no cutting in the crotch. Their 
Po Closed Crotch is_comfortable, fits, stays put—cannot gape 
open nor bulge. You have full elasticity in the seat, so that 
the garment gives freely and easily with every turn 
or bend. 
Yet please remember this: Chalmers “ Porosknit”’ is 
imitated but NOT duplicated. Be sure to get the genu- 
ine. You'll know it by the label. 


Write for Handsome Book CHALMERS KNITTING CO., (12 Bridge St., Amsterdam, N.Y. 
¢ Also Make Chalmers Spré Needle Ribbed 
of All Styles ~ : o Union Sates, Fall and Winter Weight 


LL on na 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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Shur-on 
EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


Give comfort, neat appearance and 
assure the safety of your eyes. 

On eyeglasses, spectacles or goggles the 
Shur-on guaranteed and improved mount- 
ings, when properly fitted, hold the lenses 
in correct optical position and 

—stick tight comfortably 


The mark in the border of this advertisement is 
the shape of a Shur-on finger grip—that and the 
name “Shur-on” stamped on the bridge protect 
you against imitation. 

Say to your optician or optometrist, “Is this 
Shur-on made by Kirstein?” and don’t be satisfied 
with a “just as good” explanation. 


The only Shur-on is made by 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., ,.,Avenve Ty. 


Established 1864 






























For 
ornamental 
and shad- 
ed writing 
Esterbrook’s 
Extra-fine 
Y Elastic No. 128 
is an ideal pen. 
Its fine point and 
/_ wonderful elasticity 
/ make it particularly 
’ adapted to this style 
of penmanship. 






















There’s an Esterbrook Pen to suit 
every writer. 


for useful metal box containing 12 of our most 


SEND 10. popular pens, including the famous Falcon 048. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N. J. 


250 styles 





lf you 
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| Carson, Mr. Macpherson. . 


After he had gone, she began, mourn- 
fully, to put the books away. She carried 
them in, two by two, to the library and put 
them on a vacant shelf. The last couple 
she swung into place with more energy 
than was necessary. Then she went and 
looked out of the. window at the lovely 
morning. 

“What a mean pig I am!” she said. “A 
mean, mean pig! My poor Lonny! And 
he’s so good to me. Well, | know what |’!! 
do.” She went, with sudden decision, to 
the telephone. 

“Is this the Golf Club? 
Mr. Macpherson, please. . 


Let me speak to 
. . This is Mrs. 
.. Yes- good 
morning. . . . Those clubs of yours that 
Mr. Carson was looking at the other day — 
you haven't sold them yet, have you? .. . 
Oh, I’m so glad! | want to buy them as a 
surprise for him. . . . I'll send over for them 
a little later in the morning. . . . I'll send 
a check, Mr. Macpherson. How much are 


they? ... Yes— all right. Thank you so 
much. . . . Yes, I’m sure he'll enjoy them. 
Good-by.” 


HE waited a moment, and then took 
down the receiver again. 

“Rector 2895 — Mr. Carson, please. . . . 
He’s not in yet? . . . Well, Miss Bingham, 
when he comes in, tell him that Mrs. Car- 
son called up and said that he must come 
home very early this afternoon — not later 
than the three o'clock train. I'll expect him 
unless | hear from him to the contrary. 
Good-by.”’ 

Julietta was very busy that morning. 
She ordered out her little electric and went 
herself to the Golf Club and got the clubs. 
Then she hurried in to town and bought a 
most magnificent new bag for them and 
a whole box of new balls — Lonny’s 


| favorites. She telephoned Willy McClellan 


to be at the Golf Club at half past three 
for a round with Lonny, saying that 
Lonny had asked her to call him up and 
the message. Then she put on 
her smartest dress and her smartest hat 
and drove down to the station to meet 
the returning hero. 

As he got off the train he looked worn and 
anxious, and, catching sight of her, a look 
of relief came into his face. “Oh, Lord!” 
he exclaimed. ‘I was afraid you were sick 
or something. The girl said your voice 
sounded queer over the telephone. | kind 
of imagined something was wrong. I tele- 
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The word “ Veri- 
thin” is widely 
advertised and cop 





righted by al ~ 
when a very thin watch is 
asked for it means a Gruen. 





beautiful thin 
watch in Amer- 
ica and Europe 


Compare your watch—or any 
watch—with this one! 


Compare it now with these illustrations of the Gruen 
Verithin—or side by side at your jeweler’s. 

In appearance we know the Gruen Verithin will win the 
decision easily. This watch, that “fits your pocket like a silver 
dollar,” has a charm unequalled. 

Then compare the timekeeping qualities—ask any jeweler 
about this. All we say now is, you'll be willing to det on your 
watch when you carry a 


GRUEN 


Veri Thin Watch 


Then compare for those Aidden values in 
watchmaking Note, for instance, that the 
Gruen 1s not made thin by sacrificing the in- 
side dust protection cap in the back of the 
case. How its thinness is attained is shown 
in the wheel-train illustration below. 


Lastly, compare general values — the 
sumber of jewels, quality of case, style of 
dial, etc.—and price. 

OUR GUARANTEE—There is not made 
another watch so thin, at so low a price, with 
such combined quality, accuracy, style and 
durability, as im the genuine GRUEN 
VERITHIN. You owe it to yourself to 
make this comparison before you buy. Don't 
be satisfied till you have seen a jeweler who 


Write for ‘‘One Word 
from a Woman’s Lips’’ 


a booklet on watches and watchmaking 
everyone should read before buying a time- 

piece 

Adjusted Models, $25 7. geo; 

Precision Models. to $250; Gruen 
Ladies’ Watches in Wristlet or Sautoir form, 
$15 to $250; the Dietrich Gruen, the world’s 
finest pocket timepiece, $265 to §650. 

Note: Many watches are called and sold 
as Precision timekeepers that are not If 
you wast the very highest timekeeping per- 
fection attainable, jook for the mark /rec#- 


can give you the opportunity. 


If there 


ston on the movement—not merely the 





should be none near you, write us. mark Adjusted. 


The Gruen Watch Manufacturing Co. 
“Makers of the famous Gruen Watches since 1876 
31 E. Sth Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Factories: Cincinnati and Madre-Biel, Switzerland 
Canadian Branch: C. P. R. Bidg., Toronto 


Duplicate parts to be had through Gruen dealers everywhere, 
insuring prompt repairs in case of accident. 





Verithin is made 
to “fit your pocket 








The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 



















like a silver dollar” 
yet retain full size 
and strength of parts. 
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| 628Fifth Ave 


NEW YORK 


| JHE BRIDE-ELECT 


will be interested in our 
distinctly original 


| WEDDING CAKE in BOXES (25*30°35*40¢] 
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BRIDES CAKES PLACE CARDS 
FAVORS“ BRIDESMAIDS «~“ USHERS 
ICE CREAM CASES CANDLE SHADES 
BRIDES CAKE KNIFE 

and otherWEDDING NOVELTIES 


~all fully described in our | 
Wedding Booklet N° 8 
which will be sent FREE 


on request 






































































No matter where you live our plan of 
receiving deposits by mail brings this 
bank—the Oldest and Largest Trust Com- 
pany in Ohio—right into your home. 


The 4% compound interest we y 

+ come one-third greater than 

Your principal is safe, dvailable and 
cannot depreciate in value. 


Wh not send TODAY for our free 
Booklet ““D"’ explaining why people in 
all —~ eres of Sy? world endorse on system 
of ail—simple in opera- 
tion, infing and satisfactory im every way. 













im CITIZENS | 


_ SAVINGS & TRU: TRUST CO.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 














| phoned twice, but couldn't get the house 


either time. I’d have come on an earlier 

| train, but we had a directors’ meeting and 
I was stuck. As it was, | left in the middle 
of it.” 

They were walking toward the car. 

“I’m not sick,” said Julietta. “I — I’ve 
got a surprise for you, Lonny — another 
birthday present. I couldn’t get them in 
time to give them to you this morning. 
It’s — your golf clubs!” 

There they stood, in the new bag, leaning 
against the seat of the car. 

“Julietta!” cried Lonny. “You little 
extravagant rascal — gee! — and a new bag 

-and a box of balls —— ” 

The unreserved boyish delight that lit 
up his whole face was her reward. And 
suddenly Julietta felt that the Strange 
Man was gone — gone, never to return. 
Lonny, her own Lonny, had_ come 
back. .She caught hold of his arm and 


| squeezed it. She- wanted dreadfully to 


kiss him. 

They went out to the Golf Club in such 
a gale of hilarity as had not attended their 
small excursions for years. Julietta drove 
the car, and Lonny sat fondling the clubs 
and giving little swings and imaginary putts 
with them. They made foolish jokes, and 
Lonny boasted of what he was going to 
do to Willy McClellan. It was a very 
happy half hour. 


ATER, Julietta sat in the sun-parlor 

with a group of women and watched 
Lonny and Willy McClellan drive off. 
Lonny turned to wave his hand to her 
before he followed his ball. Then Mrs. 
Dana, who sat near her, said: 

“1 think Mr. Carson’s devotion to you is 
so sweet, Mrs. Carson. I’ve often noticed 
how attentive he is, and how he never for- 
gets any of the little courtesies that so 
many men never remember when their 
wives are concerned. Now, the other even- 
ing at the Yacht Club dance, for instance, 
when he insisted on you having your scarf 
between dances, | said to Judge Dana, 
‘Indeed,’ said I, ‘Lonny Carson’s as atten- 
tive to his wife as if they weren’t married 
at all.’” 

“Lonny’s always been that way,” said 
Julietta proudly. “I hate to hear women 
boast about their husbands, Mrs. Dana, 
but, really and truly, Lonny is the most 
thoughtful, considerate, unselfish man that 
ever lived in this world.” 
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Old Man Mileage says: 
“Tire economy comes 
only from tire guality” 


“And tire quality can only be had in a 
tire that is built to give mileage, not to meet 
a price.” 

“Republic Tires are Quality Tires. They 
cost more to buy and less to use than any 
tire made. They yield the maximum of 
uninterrupted road service at the minimum 
cost per mile.” 

“Republic Casings are made in Staggard, Plain 
and W M Treads. Of these, the Staggard Tread 
is the leader. It is the original non-skid tire bear- 
ing patent dates. Its long, tough studs give you 
the greatest freedom from skidding and the most 
efficient traction. Its wonderful construction yields 
the finest riding qualities at the lowest mileage cost.” 

“Republic Black-Line, Red Inner Tubes: and 
Republic Grey Inner Tubes are the finest that 
skilled workmanship and highest quality material 
can produce.” 


W rite for interesting book 
Old Man Mileage has written a book on tire values 
that is of vital interest to every tire buyer. Write 
for it—read it—then buy a “‘find out” Republic. It 
will mean a big saving to you. 


The Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in the Principal Cities 


Ye” es ibe IRES 
by the Republic i 
Rubber Co., 


wy PLAIN, “WM 
Republic 4 AND STAGGaARyD TREADS 


Stagegard 
Tread . TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
Pat. Sept. | u-S «PATENT OFFICE 


1§-22, 1908 
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Tillie, grotesque of figure and tragic-eyed, 
listened to her patiently, while K. stood, 
uneasy and uncomfortable, in the wide door 
of the hay-barn and watched automobiles 
turning in from the road. When Christine 
rose to leave, she confessed her failure 
frankly. 

“I’ve meant well, Tillie,” she said. “I’m 
afraid I’ve said exactly what | shouldn’t. 
I can only think that, no matter what is 
wrong, two wonderful pieces of luck 
have come to you. Your husband — that 
is, Mr. Schwitter—cares for you,— you 
admit that,— and you are going to have 
a child.” 

Tillie’s pale eyes filled. 

“Il used to be a good woman, Mrs. 
Howe,” she said simply. “Now I’m not. 
When | look in that glass at myself, and 
call myself what I am, I’d give a good bit 
to be back on the Street again.” 

She found opportunity for a word with 
K. while Christine went ahead of him out 
of the barn. 

“I’ve been wanting to speak to you, 
Mr. Le Moyne.” She lowered her voice. 
“Joe Drummond’s been coming out here 
pretty regular. Schwitter says he’s drink- 
ing a little. He don’t like him loafing 
around here: he sent him home last Sun- 
day. What’s come over the boy?” 

“T’'ll talk to him.” 

“The barkeeper says he carries a revolver 
around, and talks wild. I thought maybe 
Sidney Page could do something with 
him,” 

“| think he’d not like her to know. I'll 
do what I can.” 

K.’s face was thoughtful as he followed 
Christine to the road. 


HRISTINE was very silent on the way 
back to the city. More than once K. 
found her eyes fixed on him, and it puzzled 
him. Poor Christine was only trying to fit 
him into the world she knew — a world whose 
men were strong but seldom tender, who 
gave up their Sundays to golf, not to visit- 
ing unhappy outcasts in the country. How 
masculine he was, and yet how gentle! It 
gave her a choking feeling in her throat. 
She took advantage of a steep bit of road 
to stop and stand a moment, her fingers on 
his shabby gray sleeve. 
It was late when they got home. Sidney 
was sitting on the low step, waiting for 
them. 





[Continued from page 112] 





Wilson had come across at seven, im- 
patient because he must see a case that 
evening, and promising an early return. 
In the little hall he had drawn her to him 
and kissed her, this time not on the lips, 
but on the forehead and on each of her 
white eyelids. 

“Little wife-to-be!” he had said, and 
was rather ashamed of his own emotion. 
From across the Street, as he got into his 
car, he had waved his hand to her. 

Christine went to her room, and, with 
a long breath of content, K. folded up his 
long length on the step below Sidney. 


. ELL, dear ministering angel,” he 
said, “how goes the world?” 

“Things have been happening, K.” 

He sat erect and looked at her. Perhaps 
because she had a woman’s instinct for 
making the most of a piece of news, 
perhaps — more likely, indeed — because 
she divined that the announcement would 
not be entirely agreeable, she delayed it, 
played with it. 

“I have gone into the operating-room.” 

“Fine!” 

“The costume is ugly. I look hideous 
in it.” 

“ Doubtless.” 

He smiled up at her. There was relief 
in his eyes, and still a question. . 

“Is that all the news?” 

“There is something else, K.” 

It was a moment before he spoke. He 
sat looking ahead, his face set. Apparently 
he did not wish to hear her say it; for 
when, after a moment, he spoke, it was to 
forestall her, after all. 

“1 think I know what it is, Sidney.” 

“You expected it, didn’t you?” 

“| — it’s not an entire surprise.” 

“Aren't you going to wish me happiness?” 

“If my wishing could bring anything 
good to you, you would have everything 
in the world.” 

His voice was not entirely steady, but 
his eyes smiled into hers. 

“Am | — are we going to lose you soon?” 

“| shall finish my training. I made that 
a condition.” 

Then, in a burst of confidence: 

“TI know so little, K., and he knows so 
much! I am going to read and study, so 
that he can talk to me about his work. 
That’s what marriage ought to be, a sort 
of partnership. Don’t you think so?” 
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The CHICAGO MUNICIPAL PIER 
From Architect’s Sketch 





Chicago’s Tribute 
To Fenestra Efficiency 


The Largest Contract Ever Closed 
in the History of Steel Sash 


HE NEW MUNICIPAL PIER in Chicago will extend 
into Lake Michigan at the foot of East Grand Avenue. 
The center structure will include a dance hall and concert hall 
with seating capacity of 4,000. There is to be an open vestibule 


flanked by observation towers and with restaurant below. 


The outer end will carry a broad 
promenade with steps descending to 
the water. Street cars and vehicles 
will run out on the pier to the prom- 
enade and walks will be built over 
the roofs of the freight houses. 


It will take two railroad trains of 


40 cars each to carry the sash alone, 
from Detroit to Chicago. 


This—the biggest order of its 
kind on record—was awarded by 
men whose experience leaves no 
doubt as to their belief in the su- 
premacy of 


CNCSIT 


*¢REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.’’ 


They are universal in scope and will 
cover the widest possible range of needs. 
That’s why they were chosen to meet the 
many and diverse window demands in the 
case of this Municipal Pier! 


Its exposed position demands the might- 
iest strength against wind and storm, but 


Fenestra endurance is proven—its indes- 
tructibility is a matter of record. 


Leading firms—in all departments of 
business—testify to the manifold advan- 
tages in the added daylight, ventilation 
and practical economies of Fenestra. Write 
for our catalog. Address Dept, 411 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Work 


I can help you to a posi- 

tion of power, dignity and 
To increased 
salary—to promotion 


importance. 


Choose now! Will you kee 
on doing little, tiresome, ted!- 
ous tasks forever—until your 
eyes, brain, hands slow down 
and you are pushed aside, 
discarded, replaced by some 
younger, quicker, less expen- 
sive man ? 

Or will you wake ap and 
use all your powers? Will you 
pian, initiate, and push bi 
enterprises to completion and 
reap the profits, prestige, and 
influence that fall to men who 
can do things ? 


This Guide to 
Personal Efficiency 


Yours for the asking 


Will show you how, no matter 
what your position, business, ed- 
ueation or training! It will show 
you how to build will power, per- 
sonality. creative ability; to 

velop, use and exhaust your 
capacity to the fullest extent. 


DECIDE NOW 


If you would give fifteen min- 
utes of your spare time a day to 
double, treble, quadruple your 
powers of achievement, an the 
coupon below for a free copy of 
“ Business Success "* at once. 


Dept. 321 


Name....... ° 


Drop Routine 










Students receive individual 
and personal attention of 


Grenville Kleiser 
author of this course. Possessed 
of the knowledge and the ability 
to put that knowledge in clear, 
interesting form for students, 
he has prepared a course whose 


plan hes tested, tried, and 

proved — py 
thout the 

oe i 


Students Say: 
“Your course has giv- 
en me courage to start 
& business for myself.” 
“The course is a mine 
of golden nuggets to 
me.” 


“As valuable to me as 
the 














Funk & WacGyNatis Company 
New York City 


Gentlemen —Please send me a copy of “Business Success.” I understand 


this will cost me nothing, nor involve me in any way. 

















K. nodded. His mind refused to go for- 
ward to the unthinkable future. Instead, 
he was looking back — back to those days 
when he had hoped sometime to have a 
wife to talk to about his work, that be- 
loved work that was no longer his. And, 
finding it agonizing, as indeed all thought was 
that summer night, he dwelt for a moment 
on that evening, a year before, when in the 
same June moonlight he had come up the 
Street and had seen Sidney where she was 
now, with the tree shadows playing over her. 


VEN that first evening he had been 
jealous. 

It had been Joe then. Now it was another 
and older man, daring, intelligent, unscru- 
pulous. And this time he had lost her abso- 
lutely, lost her without a struggle to keep 
her. His only struggle had been with him- 
self, to remember that he had nothing to 
offer but failure. 

“Do you know,” said Sidney suddenly, 
“that it is almost a year since that night 
you came up the Street, and | was here on 
the steps?” 

“That’s a fact, isn’t it!” He managed 
to get some surprise into his voice. 

“How Joe objected to your coming! 
Poor Joe!” 

“Do you ever see him?’ 

“Hardly ever now. I think he hates me.” 

“Why?” 

“Because — well, you know, K. Why 
do men always hate a woman who just 
happens not to love them?” 

“I don’t believe they do. It would 
be much better for them if they could. As 
a matter of fact, there are poor devils who 
go through life trying to do that very thing, 
and failing.” 

Sidney’s eyes were on the tall house across. 
It was Doctor Ed’s evening office hour, and 
through the open window she could see a 
line of people waiting their turn. They sat 
immobile, inert, doggedly patient, until the 
opening of the back office door promoted them 
all one chair toward the consulting-room. 

“shall be just across the Street,” she said 
at last. “Nearer than | am at the hospital.” 

“You will be much farther away. You 
will be married.” 

“But we will still be friends, K.?” 

Her voice was anxious, a little puzzled. 
She was often puzzled with him. 

“Of course.” 

But, after another silence, he astounded 
her. She had fallen into the way of think- 
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ND when your throat or the 
throats of any of the children 
begin to get “sore,” you can- 

not be too careful. For as your phy- 
sician will tell you, sore throat is often 
only the beginning—the wedge that 
opens the way for tonsilitis and more 
serious ailments and he may advise 
Formamint, the pleasant, harmless tab- 
let which so thoroughly disinfects the 
throat, thereby checking infection. 


But better still, you may wisely forestall sore 
throat altogether—keep the throat cleanly 
and reasonably free from irritating germs 


A. WULFING & CO. 


Affiliated with the Bauer Chemical Co., 


Dr. Wm. Lee Howard The well-known med- 
ical author, writes: “I have no hesitation in stating 
that in Formamint we have a remedy that is invalu- 
able in keeping the mouth and air passages free from 
germ infection 


maint 


THE GERM-KILLING T 
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only the beginning! 






















Plate show- 
ing culture 
° erms 
collected 
from the air 


Same plate 
showin 

germ- “life ife 
after use of 
Formamint 
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sore throat is 
19? 


care for it regularly just as you care for 
your teeth. 


And this throat hygiene is so easily accom- 
plished with Formamint! As you suck the 
tablet it sets free a germicide in the saliva, 
killing germ-colonies in the uttermost re- 
cesses of the throat—and soothing away the 
inflammation. 


Keep Formamint handy—take it yourself 
and make the little ones use the delicious 
tablets regularly whenever they are exposed 
to infection. It is so much more pleasant 
and effective—than a gargle, both as a relief 
for sore throat and as a regular means of 
protecting the throat. Endorsed by over 
10,000 doctors, too. At all druggists 


32K Irving Place, New York 


Makers of Sanatogen The Food Tonic 





FREE 


So that you may see how 
effective these pleasant 
Formamint Tablets are in 
mouth and throat troubles, 
we will gladly mail you a 
generous sample tube on 
Feceipt of a 2c stamp to pay 
postage. Write for it tocay. 


ll 


AT TABLET 
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J-M Transite 
Asbestos Shingles 
Fire- and weather- 


proof, last forever. 
Highly artistic. 


J-M Asbestos 
Ready Roofing 
Weather -proof, fire 
retardant, needs no 
coating. First cost 

only cost. 


J-M Asbestos 
Built-up Roofing 
Permanent, fire re- 
sistant. Light 
weight, smooth sur- 
faced, needs no paint. 
The imperishable 
flat roof. 


J-M Regal 
Ready Roofing 
“Rubber - Type” 
ready roofing for 
general roofing pur- 
poses. 


J-M Roofings 
for Every 
Requirement 


ANVILLE 
SERVICE 





svervone around Belleville, Illinois, knows this 
‘ a Atractor and knows that a Johns-Manville 


bf isa roof you can depend on because of 


M ROOFING. 
Responsibility 


of the Gundlach Machinery Co. 


Belleville, Il). 


When you put a J-M Roof on your building 
and register it with us, its long life and 


Every J-M Registered Roof, 
no matter where it may be 
located, is systematically kept 
under our care. 


The tremendous size of the 
Johns-Manville field force, 
with its representatives every- 
where, enables us to give this 


efficient service become our responsibility. 


unique service and in the full- 
est practical sense to live up to 
our idea of J-M Responsibility. 
J-M Asbestos Roofings are 
more than weather-proof. 
They give fire protection also. 
Sparks and flying brands will 
not ignite them. 


[APRIL 


J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories (under the direction of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters). 


We want every J-M Roof Owner to register his roof with us so we can see that it 
gives him the real J-M Roofing Service we know it ought to give. Tell us what kind 
of building you have to roof and we will send you Roofing Literature that will solve 
your roofing problem. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 


ti, $= ek 
S — 2 ee ey S- 
San isco oungstown 








THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, Vancouver 
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McClure Advertisers tell the truth 
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ing of him as always belonging to the house, 
even, in a sense, belonging to her. And 
aay ae 

“Shall you mind very much if | tell you 
that I am thinking of going away?” 

“Tr 

“My dear child, you do not need a 
roomer here any more. I have always re- 
ceived infinitely more than | have paid for, 
even in the small services | have been able 
to render. Your Aunt Harriet is prosper- 
ous. You are away, and some day you ave 
going to be married. Don’t you see — | 
am not needed?” 

“That does not mean you are not 
wanted.” 

“I shall not go far. I'll always be near 
enough, so that I can see you” —he 
changed this hastily—‘“‘so that we can 
still meet and talk things over. Old friends 
ought to be like that, not too near, but to 
be turned on when needed, like a tap.” 

“Where will you go?” 

“The Rosenfelds are rather in straits. 
| thought of helping them to get a small 
house somewhere and of taking a room 
with them. It’s largely a matter of furni- 
ture. If they could furnish it even plainly, 
it could be done. I —haven’t saved any- 
thing.” 

“Do you ever think of yourself?” she 
cried. “Have you always gone through 
life helping people, K.? Save anything! 
I should think not! You spend it all on 
others.” She bent over and put her hand 
on his shoulder. “It will not be home with- 
out you, K.” 


) save him, he could not have spoken 
just then. A riot of rebellion surged up 

in him, that he must let this best thing in 
his life go out of it. To go empty of heart 
through the rest of his days, while his very 
arms ached to hold her! And she was so 
near — just above, with her hand on his 
shoulder, her wistful face so close that, with- 
out moving, he could have brushed her hair. 

“You have not wished me happiness, K. 
Do you remember, when | was going to the 
hospital and you gave me the little watch 
— do you remember what you said?” 

“Yes” — huskily. 

“Will you say it again?’ 

“But that was good-by.” 

“Isn’t this, in a way? You are going to 
leave us, and I — say it, K.” 

“Good-by, dear, and — God bless you.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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Use Creosoted Shingles That Come 


Residence of David Kahn, Beechwood Ave,, G. C. Burroughs, 
Architect, Rose Hill, Cincinnati 
Roof, one color; Side Walls, another color of CREO-DIPT Shingles. 


Save the time, cost, muss and 
bother of staining on the job. 


Use one color on roof; another on side walls. The result is 
artistic, permanent and economical. 


“CREO-DIPT” sit 
17 Grades. 16, 18, 24-inch. 30 Different Colors. 


We use only the best Cedar Shingles, thoroughly seasoned 
and dried, and stain them for each job with permanent colors 
that thoroughly preserve them against dry rot, worms and 
decay by our exclusive process. Earth colors are ground 
twice in linseed oil and creosote. We guarantee both quality 
of shingles and even stain. 


Write for sample colors on wood and catalog that shows 
“CREO-DI * houses in all parts of the country by 
prominent architects. Names of architect and lumber 
dealer appreciated. 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE COMPANY 
1038 Oliver Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

















Only by the 


LEWIS METHOD 


This beautiful bungalow, *“The 
Madrid,"* is our challenge to the 
old style loca! contractor. It is only 
one of over a hundred houses ehown and 
priced in our great free book. We supply 
any house you select complete, saving 
you y, time, figuring and bothering 
with tects, middlemen, lumber deal 
ers and the b f other expensive, unnecessary 
people now displaced by modern efficiency methods 
Lewis-Ruilt Ready-Cut Method 
means preparing the house at the mills, sawing and 
working to fit, then shipping direct to you with only 
one small profit to pey. Accurate workine plane 
furnished. Best grade of Jumber obtainable, and 
plaster, hardware, paint, ete., all Included. 
Send for the Lewis-Rullt House Rook 


out your house 
of owning some day, Build now, while building 
is cheap, and a home |e within your reach, 


Lewis Sfe. Oo.. Dept, 487. Bay City. Mich 
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Superb Porcelain Lined—the delight of every woman's 
heart—the pride of every housekeeper. Here's that famous 
refrigerator with the seamless, scratchless, germ-proof lin- 
ing, the genuine 


Leonard Cleanable 


Don't confuse this wonderful one-piece a with paint or 
enamel. I will mail you—free—a sample of ard Porce- 
lain that will quickly show you the difference. You can’t 
scratch it even with a knife. It's everlasting—easily 
kept beautifully sweet and clean. ) a "lt never be satisfied with 
anything else. Can be arranged for outside icing and water 
cooler. Style shown is No. 4 in polished « oak case. 

Size 35 x 21 x 45. x 


50 Styles, $15.00 up; Freight Paid 


to Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. I take the risk; send for catalog 

today. Money returned if you are not perfectly ‘satisfied. Ask for 

sample of porcelain and I'll mail my booklet, “Care of Refriger- 

ators.” Every woman should have a copy of this valuable book. 
Cc. H. LEONARD, President 

Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 

112 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids Mich. (1) 







































ROM the 


student 






period, 
when a good 
piano is of vital 
importance to 
thechild’smusi- 
cal progress, to 
the time of 














great musical 





proficiency 





the Emerson Piano is equal to every 
demand. The Emerson tone is distinct 
and its fame nation wide. 






Dealers in principal cities and towns. 





SEND FOR CATALOG 











EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


=——SS—ESTABLISHED 133°— 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 



























[Continued from page 37] 

Professor John Chew Applegate, of Phila- 
delphia, thinks that “Dammerschlaf has 
a very limited place in obstetrics.” We 
could quote other more or less adverse opin- 
ions. This is hardly worth while, however, 
since they are nearly all based upon the ex- 
periments of several years ago, when the 
doctors, as already explained, so generally 
used the Freiburg sdggestion without using 
the Freiburg technique. 

An especially remarkable case is that of 
Dr. Franklin S. Newell of Boston. H: 
began the use of scopolamin-morphine eight 
years ago, and has been using it almost con- 
tinuously ever since, except in certain cases 
in which he believes that it is “contra- 
indicated.” In Surgery, Gynecology and 
Obstetrics, as far back as August, 1907, h« 
expressed his views: 

“Of course, it must be admitted that in 
patients physically weakened and unfit the 
method may be of some danger, and 
apparently most of the bad results that 
have been reported have occurred in 
patients of that class; but, from the 
results which I have personally observed, 
and which have been observed by m) 
house officers, of the effect of scopolamin- 
morphine anesthesia, [| am _ convinced 
that we have an efficient means of 
controlling the pain of labor, which is 
practically safe when ordinary precaution 
is taken in its use.” 


Childbirth Without Shock 


FTER all this respectable testimony, it is 
absurd to suppose that there is no 
merit in this new procedure. What, then, 
are its advantages? What its disadvan- 
tages? It is hardly necessary to answer 
the first question in detail. The mere 
fact that it greatly diminishes pain, and 
quite successfully obliterates all memory) 
of it, is sufficient. But it does more 
than this. The agony of childbirth is 
a terrible thing in itself; that, however, 
is temporary, and finds its compen- 
sation in the spiritual exaltation of mo- 
therhood. What is not temporary is the 
nervous shock that so frequently follows, 
especially in women of delicate nervous 
organization. 
This shock is both “psychic” and 
“traumatic”; that is, it affects both 


| the mind and the body. Such shock 


| 


accompanies practically every surgical op- 
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CutsCooking 
Costs 80% 3 


DEAL, 


GUARANTEED 


Fireless Cookstove 


Something every home can afford. It actually earns its cost 

in a short time by saving 80% of fuel. Also saves an amazing amount of time, trouble, 

bother, work and annoyance. If you're not interested in saving time and money, consider the 
improvement in the quality of the food! It roasts, bakes, steams, stews and boils’ perfectly. It 
makes the food more delicious, more appetizing, more nourishing! Requires no attention. 


ates While You Sleep or Go About Regular Duties 


The IDEAL is handsomely and strongly built. Lasts a lifetime. Nine sizes. Each has outer case of solid oak, 
“vulcanized.” Inside insulation care refally laid by hand. Patented automatic “Heat Control” valve, with Steam 
Condenser, “Water Seal" top. Lined throughout with thick PURE Aluminum; SEAMLESS cooking compart- 

ba Aluminum (‘‘Ideal"’) utensils. Separate cover for each compartment. Triplicate pails and half r wad ¢ sets 

enable you to cook two or three things in one compartment at the same time. Illustrated booklet, giving all details 
of fireless cooking sent free. 

« In most places, a reliable dealer selis the ‘‘ Ideal" line. If there ts no dealer near you, we will ship 
direct. Take no substitute for the “ Ideai.” If your dealer does not handle our goods, give us his 
name and we will send you free a book of valuable recipes. 


The Toledo Cooker Company, 1321 West Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio 


Let our dealer equip your kitchen with ‘“‘Ideal” Aluminum cooking utensils. They have this trade 
mark. You are sure of getting BEAUTY, SERVICE and SATISFACTION. Catalog free. 
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Wi Whit Lehi 

ss ae ay the country over 


Do you know Whitman’s Chocolates can The Sampler expresses the spirit, the originality, 
be bought as fresh and good at Lovitt’s in the variety of Whitman’s. Stop at the nearest 








! 








Phoenix, Arizona, as at Schoonmaker’s in agency—usually the leading drug store—surren- 

New York? As perfect at Fisher’s in Port- der one dollar, and sample the Sampler. If Whit- 

land, Oregon, as at Hay’s in Portland, Maine? man’s doesn’t win a friend, send the Sampler to 

Whitman’s are ihe national sweets. us. We will refund postage and your dollar. 
We have a beautiful booklet about Whitman’s. Ask the agent, or write us. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., PHILADELPHIA, JU. S. A. 
Maters of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa, and Marshmallow Whip. 
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ACCURACY: The COLT Automatic is a pny balanced, easy-shooting, hard-hitting pistol. 
QUICKNESS: The COLT Automatic is ready for instant use. ‘The COLT fires the first shot first.” 
SAFETY: The COLT is automatically locked against unintentional discharge. You must grip the grip 
and purposely pull the trigger to make a COLT let go. “You can’t forget to make a COLT safe.” 
CONFIDENCE: The COLT feels right, acts right and, because it is automatically safe, it is an 
antidote for fear in the hands of gun-shy ladies. PRICE: 


The \ OLT Automatic 


costs more to make, because of its automatic safety 

features, but its price to you is mo more than an “The Colt Firesthe 
ordinary pistol PRESTIGE: The COLT was First Shot First 

adopted by the Army and Navy because of its 

‘marked superiority to any other known pistol.” See the COLT Automatic 
at your nearest dealer in firearms, examine it, compare it, handle it and the 
COLT will sell itself to you. Write for the COLT free booklet, “‘ How to 
Shoot,” also Catalog No. 7 
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eration under general ether anesthesia; it 
produces prolonged physical and nervous 
exhaustion, and not infrequently death. 


One of the greatest of modern surgical 
discoveries is Crile’s anoci-association — a There is one pure 


method of shockless operation. As part of Peroxide of Hydrogen. 


his treatment in overcoming shock, Crile 
uses these same Freiburg drugs — scopol- e 
amin and morphine. In the production of D 

psychic shock, the chief element is fear. In 10x0O en 
childbirth, the actual physical suffering in 
itself causes shock; but an equally potent 99 “5 % Pure 
influence is fear. The woman suffers, not 
only from her pain, but from the recollec- : : 
tion of the previous pain. The constant It keeps its purity, 
knowledge of what is coming unnerves her sweetness and effi- 
and makes her sufferings far greater ciency whether the 


than they would normally be. A man “ 
seriously injured in a railway accident bottle is left open or 


suffers physical shock; constantly wait- | kept corked. 
ing for such an accident to happen 
would exhaust him nervously almost as Will common peroxide 
much. do this? 
Scopolamin-morphine, however, obliter- 
ates all memory of previous pains, and 
so obliterates this factor in shock. 
Every labor pain, as it arrives, is a com- 
plete surprise and is itself immediately 
forgotten. By itself, likewise, it is im- 
mensely less painful than under “normal” 
conditions. It is thus plain why these : 
Freiburg births are practically shockless. / Every business 
The women awake as from a refresh- man should inform 


ing sleep, and find their babies already born. ° 
They leave their beds much earlier than himself as to the 


the ordinary routine permits. This fact 
has been one of the things that has pre- advantages and 


judiced the profession in America against superiority of 


the method. 
The Question of ‘‘ Contra-indications’’ ; PLANISHED 
STEEL 


READING of the foregoing quotations, | LOCKERS 


however, shows that many obstetri- 
cians, even those who believe in Twilight Get the expert knowledge 
Sleep, think that it has certain disadvantages. of the largest Locker manu- 
Clearly, lay writers are not entitled to dis- facturers in the world — even 


cuss these matters in detail; the points in- ‘ : 
volved are technical and hardly suitable for though you don’t buy, the in- 


discussion outside of a scientific journal. | formation will be mighty val- 
The testimony, too, is somewhat contradic- uable. 

tory. Thus many authorities think that it | 
is a treatment to be used only in selected Edw. Darby & Sons Co., Inc. 


cases. Krénig and Gauss, however, and ° : 
Dr. Polak in this country, recognize no | 240 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“contra-indications” except “primary in- | Makers of Steel Cabinets, Bins 
and Shelving 









































ertia” —-a. slowness in beginning labor 
pains. Once these pains have started, these | 
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Told in This FREE Book | 


to see it, and about how much it will cost. Explains | 


authorities think that the treatment can 
always be used. They never give an injec- 
| tion — and this is a point of the greatest 
| consequence — until the contractions are 
_ well established. Perhaps the time may 
_ come when American physicians will use 
Dammerschlaf in all cases except those 
with primary inertia; at present, however, 
most do recognize some other “contra- 
indications,” like heart trouble, pelvic 
| malformation, and the like. 

A point upon which all the writers agree 

is that, while the method shortens the first 
stage of labor, it prolongs the second. Some 
report that the whole period is slightly 
lengthened. On the other hand, Krénig 
and Gauss maintain that their scopola- 
min labors are shorter than the average 
‘under the old conditions. Some _prac- 
| titioners here have had similar results. 
| Harrar and MacPherson report that, 
in one hundred cases of scopolamin 
and one hundred cases of “normal” labor, 
| the birth process averaged two hours 
| shorter in the new method. Probably 
| 





this point would not much impress the 

| prospective mother, who would be en- 
tirely willing that her labor should last 
an hour or two longer, if it were to be 
painless. 


The Question of “‘Blue’’ Babies 


ORE serious is it that, with some prac- 
titioners, a certain number of babies 
are born in varying stages of breathlessness. 
This is the phenomenon popularly known 
as a “blue” baby. It was the symptom 
that, eight years ago, made American doc- 
tors drop the whole procedure. A_ baby 
that does not cry immediately, and has dif- 
ficulty in breathing — certainly this seemed 
a conclusive argument against the Twilight 
| method. 

This kind of baby, however, frightens 
the lay mind much more than the 
professional. In the scopolamin-morphine 
treatment it is a result purely of over- 
dosing. Morphine, especially, has a de- 
pressing effect upon the centers of respira- 
tion — those that regulate breathing; too 
much of it will inevitably make the baby 
“blue”; extreme amounts will cause as- 
phyxiation, even death. One important 
point must be kept in mind: the more ex- 
perience the doctors have, the greater skill, 
that is, that they acquire in regulating the 
dose, the fewer are their blue babies. In 
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this their experience duplicates that of | 
Krénig and Gauss. In the early days 
Krénig and Gauss obtained a considérable | 
number of blue babies. This does not 
mean, of course, that these babies died — | 
in fact, all either revived of themselves or | 
were stimulated by the doctors and soon 
began to cry normally. There have been 
eight thousand cases of Twilight Sleep in 
Germany, and not a single death has 
been traced to asphyxiation. As _ the 
Germans became more skilled in the 
dosage, this percentage rapidly went 
down, until now blue babies are no more - 
common at Freiburg than in more old- Perfection of berries used — the ex- 
fashioned clinics. The American phy- treme care exercised in roasting — 
sicians have had just about the same the delicious flavor developed — the 
experience. sanitary precautions scrupulously 
Ether or chloroform, in the hands of an ee the persistent uniform- 
: : " oii tal ty of quality and the safe-from- 
unskilled anesthetist, can easily kill the harm packing in sealed all-tin cans, 
patient — they sometimes do. That, how- have made our splendid “ White 
ever, is no argument against their general House’ COFFEE a household word 
use. We simply must learn how to use wherever it has been distributed. 
them. And so one must learn how to SOLD BY OVER %00 DEALERS. 
use scopolamin-morphine. 
“With proper experience and know- DWINELL- WRIGHT COMPANY, 
ledge,” says Dr. Knipe, “and with study nporters and Roast 
of the individual case, it is possible to have by BOSTON — CHICAGO 


ay sis of sopalaminpisoning. | ANTIQUE ORIENTA 
treated individually and. by" competent | RUGS VS, AUTOMOBILES 


treated 
men, the percentage of oligopnea [a mild | The design and construction of automobiles 
stage of breathlessness] and asphyxiation change each year. They are a constant 


has fallen to almost nothing. However, source of expense. Antique Oriental rugs 
when the routine treatment is used, and mover change in See cae constuction. 
by assistants not especially skilled, the At automobile, you have money to 
percentage of oligopnea is still fairly I take pleasure in sending a limited number of 
high. Proper dosage and individualization | eooot ot ayy 
is the key to the successful use of Twilight © te hte ae ts an hes ft ch en 
Sleep.” you full particulars. ; 
“It has been claimed by the critics Rt Fh of i Soe 
of this method,” says Dr. John Osborn 
Polak, “that the child is apt to be 
asphyxiated and narcotized. This excuse 


is not the fault of the method, but the What Color Would 
dosage. The child does participate to You Have Selected? 
— extent ~ the a Sleep. With our revolving Gite 
: : . » . t 

any of the children suffer from oligop Shingley 5 ao ctactualmininture 
nea for several minutes, and it is com- color combinations. 
mon for the child not to cry for two| ,.) 4. Sor a 
or three minutes after birth, though the ‘ ides i Be 
xter Stains preserve the 


are F 
fetal heart may show little or no disturb- | wood, look better and last longer than any other stains. 
ance in rate of rhythm; there is, however, | Dexter Brothers Co., 149 Broad St., Boston, Mass.—Agents Everywhere 


no cyanosis [blueness] unlecs the dosage of rf * 
morphine has been too large or given at ex er fains 
too frequent intervals, or unless the second Pr Shingles and Boards 


stage has been allowed to continue too 
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How Old Do You Look?—Stop, Think 


If you look older than you are, it is because you are treat- 
ing yourself badly —neglect —is the word. If you look as old 
as you are, still you are unjust to yourself. 

Just how much less than your age you look depends upon 
how faithfully you follow the instructions which come to 
you with the Grace-Mildred Course of Physical Culture 
for the Face. 

**My exercises for the face are just as effective as my ex- 
ercises for the body have proven to be in over 70,000 cases. 
Results are quick and marvelous. In from 6 to ro 
minutes a day you can do mofe with these exercises at home 
than massage will accomplish in an hour a day in a beauty 

parlor.” —Susanna Cocro 

Mises Cocroft after many years’ experience has perfected 
instructions for this course, which include the care of the 
Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 


and many other blemishes are relieved. The expression is improved, 
the skin cleared, the hair made glossy and more abundant, the eyes 
stronger and more luminous, the feet comfortable, and the hands 
smooth and flexible. In fact the same phenomenal improvement 
follows a faithful application of the Grace-Mildred Course, conducted 
by Aer nieces, which has made Miss Cocroft famous in her treatment 
of the health and figures of women. Write for FREE booklet soday. 


Grace-Mildred Culture 


624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 8 CHICAGO 
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you prefer the school to be located, 
the sum you have set aside to cover 
expenses, the previous training your 
child has had, and any other informa- 
tion you care to give us. These facts 
will be carefully considered and kept 
in mind when recommending schools 
to you. 3s 3s 33 33 33 


@We do not ask or accept any fee for 
this service. 
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long. The child, after stretching itself as 
if awakening from a restful and peaceful 
sleep, cries as lustily as the ordinary new- 
born infant.” 


The Method Can Not be Used in 
General Practice : 


LL this emphasizes the other point which 
certain opponents urge as a disadvan- 


| tage — that, under present conditions, the 


method can not be used in general practice. 
From von Steinbiichel’s time to the present, 
obstetricians have agreed upon one fact: 
that the use of scopolamin-morphine re- 
quires great obstetrical skill and constant 
individual attention. The average general 
practitioner, who takes baby cases as part 
of his daily routine, can not use it. We can 
not lay too great emphasis on this fact. It 
requires ideal hospital conditions — condi- 
tions that are not to be found in the aver- 
age home, even of the more prosperous 
classes. 

Any expectant mother who looks to her 
family physician to give her this treat- 
ment, therefore, nourishes a false hope. 
He can not do it without endangering the 
welfare of both the mother and the child. 


| One of the practical dangers is that many 


inexperienced ‘physicians, in their desire to 
be up-to-date, and in response to their 
patients’ urging, will attempt the method, 
with deplorable results. In such cases, 
there will be plenty of blue babies and 
That it easily lends it- 
self to quackery, to the establishment of 
“Twilight Sleep” hospitals purely for com- 
mercial purposes, is also plain. But this is 


| no fundamental objection to its use. It 


simply means that the whole practice of 


| obstetrics must be changed. 


The medical profession has for a long 


time recognized that this is about the most 


backward department of their science. 


| That--ignorant midwives still preside ex- 


tensively over so important a function fairly 
measures the extent of this backwardness. 
It recalls the days when barbers were our 
surgeons, when cutting off a leg was too 
undignified a procedure to claim the atten- 
tion of a real gentleman of science. Anes- 
thetics changed all this and created modern 
surgery. Quite likely, the discovery of a 
successful analgesic in childbirth will have 
the same effect upon obstetrics. The 
twentieth-century woman will no more 
think of having an ordinary practitioner 
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“Another blow-out— I’m through with cheap tires” 


A blow-out isn’t a question of luck. There’s always a cause; 
usually a weak fabric and adulterated rubber. A cheap tire is 
built so it cannot stand heavy strains, and when put to the test 
it bursts. Vitalic Bicycle Tires can’t burst. That sounds strong, 
: a but it’s true. We believe 
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a Vitalie Bicycle Tire 
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ualities formerly secured by introducing a lot 
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elasticity and life of the pure ru! 
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attend her in childbed at her own 
home than a modern man would now 
call in a barber to “cut him for the 
stone” in his own bedroom. She will go 


to a Dammerschlaf hospital as a matter | 


of course. Superstitious grandmothers 
and half-crazed husbands will no longer 
hover about the lying-in chamber; here 
science, surgical dexterity, and painlessness 
will prevail. 


The Search for a Safe Substitute 


HIS fact —that Dammerschlaf is not a 

procedure for the average practitioner, 
but for the hospital specialist — has led 
certain experimenters to seek some substi- 
tute or modification: something that can 
safely be placed in the hands of the 
every-day doctor for routine use. So 
long as the scopolamin-morphine idea 
retains its present status, and so long 
as the hospital situation is unchanged, 
clearly the Twilight method will benefit 
only a fraction of womankind. Why wait 
for these changes? Can not the _ prac- 
tice be standardized? Acting on this sug- 
gestion, Freiburg itself has attempted to 
simplify the treatment. There are several 
circumstances that make the Dammerschlaf 
procedure difficult and tedious: the dosage 
must be regulated to the needs of the 
individual patient; the physician must 
be practically in constant attendance; 
the environment must be elaborately ad- 
justed; the memory test must be periodi- 
cally used. 

Siegel, of Krénig’s clinic, has attempted 
to find some way of using scopolamin- 
morphine without using all this elaborate 
ritual. A fixed standard dosage that could 
be used on all women, irrespective of mem- 
ory tests, darkened room, and other details 
of the established technique — this has been 
his goal. He has experimented for a year 
or so, using his several preparations on 
fourth-class patients. Up to date, he does 
not seem to have achieved much success. 
The usual result of his fixed dosage is 
merely overdosing, and consequently an 
alarming number of blue babies. Gauss 
explained Siegel’s failure exactly when he 
said: 

“You can standardize the dose, but you 
can’t standardize the women.” 

Dammerschlaf, in spite of Siegel’s experi- 
ments, still remains a matter of individuali- 
zation, and each patient still must be 
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treated as a distinct problem. It would 
hardly be worth while to refer to the Siegel 
method here, had it not had one curious 
result. Many American doctors, in their 
visits to Freiburg, have inspected, not the 
work of Krénig and Gauss, but that of 
Siegel in the fourth-class wards. “This is 
the method,” remarks one observer, “that 
most men who have visited Freiburg 
during this last summer have seen tested, 
and which they assumed is the Freiburg 
treatment, when, as a matter of fact, 
it is simply being tested on the fourth- 
class patients and is not used on the 
private cases.” The physicians have 
returned home, reported the unfavorable 
facts they have observed, and have so 
helped to discredit the method in this 
country. 

This Siegel experiment, though praise- 
worthy enough as an experiment, causes 
most of the distressing phenomena that 
followed scopolamin-morphine before the 
days of Gauss. It has had the excellent 
result of emphasizing a fact already 
clearly demonstrated: that the Gauss tech- 
nique, not the indiscriminate use of 
the drugs, produces a really satisfactory 
Dammerschlaf. 

In the early days the rumor started that 
scopolamin-morphine caused insanity among 
mothers. Evidently the story was intended 
as a hoax, since ft rested on the supposed 
assertions of a New York physician who 
afterward disclaimed responsibility for the 
statement. Strangely enough, this ridic- 
ulous idea has gained considerable currency, 
and actually prevents many women from 
accepting the treatment. It may cause 
temporary aberrations, as ether and 
chloroform do; but these always pass 
off as the drug is eliminated from the 
system. 


McDowell and Atlee Persecuted for 
Their Discoveries 
ERTAINLY women have suffered much 
at the hands of medical science. Medi- 
cal history is full of great discoveries that a 
cruel empiricism at first howled down; and 


| those who have attempted to heal the trou- 


bles that afflict women have had the hardest 


| struggles of all. From the days of Ephraim 


McDowell, who performed the first ovariot- 


| omy, with a mob outside the house ready 
| to lynch him in case the patient died, to 


those of Krénig and Gauss, who have been 
assailed by the American medical press as 
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mercenary charlatans, their experience has 
been a troublous one. 

Consider for a moment that same 
operation of ovariotomy—a_ procedure 






that forms one of the most glorious 
chapters in the history of American 
medicine. Yet, for half a century after 





McDowell had demonstrated its success, a 
surgeon who presumed to perform it was 
a scientific outcast. The men who, after 
McDowell, did the most to establish this 
operation were the Atlee brothers of 
Philadelphia. Washington Atlee is now 
one of the greatest names in American 
surgery; but his own contemporaries de- 
nounced him as a torturer of women and 
a murderer. 

Thousands of women in all parts of the 
world have him to thank for their lives: 
“the greatest quack in Philadelphia” was 
the way his brother surgeons used to refer 
to him. They would not admit him to 
membership in their medical societies or 
meet him in consultations. The point was 
that ovariotomy, like scopolamin-morphine, 
in the hands of unskilled practitioners was 
a dangerous matter. For that reason, how- 
ever, surgeons did not give it up: what 
they did was to make themselves skilful. 
Likewise, if this treatment, successfull) 
applied, robs childbirth of the horrors 
that have accompanied it for ages, physi- 
cians will have to perfect themselves in 
the procedure. 

There were medical journals in McDow- 
ell’s days. His experience with one, the 
London Medical Chirurgical Review, is 
worth recalling for the benefit of those med- 
ical editors who are to-day assailing Krénig 
The editor, Dr. James John- 































hausted his vocabulary of denunciation 
when he first heard what Dr. McDowell had 
done, But one or two English surgeons, 
following McDowell’s example, repeated the 
Dr. Johnson then 







published this editorial: 

“A back-woods settlement of America has 
beaten the mother country — nay, Europe 
itself, with all the boasted surgeons thereof 
—in the fearful and formidable operation 
of gastronomy with excision of diseased 
ovaria. ... There were circumstances in 
the narrative of the first cases that aroused 
misgivings in our minds, for which unchar- 
itableness we ask pardon of God and of 
Dr. Ephraim McDowell of Danville, Ken- 
tucky.” 
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In the months to come—more and better features! 
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YOUR MONEY 
AND HOW TO 


MAKE IT EARN 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD | 


Non-Flactuating Investments 


I is a hard and unwelcome idea that safe 
investments should be devoid of profits. 
The great science of economics, which 

is the whole study of man in relation to 
wealth, treats as one of its fundamental 
ideas the distinction between interest and 
profits. But one does not have to take a 
college course, or even go to school, to know 
that the mere contribution of capital, un- 
coupled with time, skill, ingenuity, ability, 


and management, receives a reward, it is | 


true, but one in which the word “profit” 
has no place. 

These are simple and fundamental, but 
hard — very hard — sayings. Wewant safe 
investments, with a fair return, say 5 per 
cent or even 6 per cent, and then trust that 
by taking a risk we will reap a great fortune 
besides. Even the most ignorant know that 
such investments usually turn out badly; 
but even the most learned and sophisti- 
cated hope against hope that their little 
venture — their gamble, almost — will be 
the one in a thousand that proves to be 
both an investment and a bonanza. 

It is this weakness in human nature that 
makes so many persons buy worthless or, 
at the best, speculative stocks when they 
should purchase bonds, or even more natur- 
ally, it might seem, first mortgages on real 
estate. In McCiure’s MaGazine for March 
1914, I discussed ““Why Investors Should 
Purchase Mortgages,” and now | return to 
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Investors who place their funds in first 
mortgage 6% real estate bonds are, as a 
class, investors immune from worry. 
These bonds never change or depreciate in 
price, and always are worth 100 cents on 
the dollar, no more and no less, at all 
times and under all circumstances. War 
conditions have only emphasized their 
safety and stability. 

We offer a variety of such bonds, directly 
secured by the best improved, income-pro-~ 
ducing, well located city real estate, ma- 
turing serially in two to ten years. De~ 
nominations, $100, $500 and $1,000. 

No investor has ever suffered loss on any 
security purchased of us since this House 
was founded, 33 years ago. Write for the 
Straus Investors Magazine, and for 


Booklet No. 550-D 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 
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The “odd lot” market offers 
exceptional opportunities 
for profitable investment of 
small sums. You may buy 
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toy.) DS any number of shares, one, 
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interest on six-month certificates of deposit. Almost as con- 
venient as cash—Georgia laws give you every protection. Why 

scoept 3 per cent when we pay 6 per cent? Ask for our FREE 
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Thrift." —After war advantages of money in liquid form. Writ 
us today and start getting 5 per cent on your savings 
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int. rate is 8 te 12%. 


(& Sanios Bank 


the charge. The previous article dealt with 
the simplest facts concerning mortgages, and | 
more especially in regard to farm mortgages. 
It is now proposed to speak of mortgages on 
income-producing city property. 

Next to municipal bonds, which return 
a low rate of interest, and that very rare 
thing, a real first-mortgage corporation bond, 
mortgages on real estate are without ques- 
tion the safest form of investment. I can 
not prove this statement by figures, but. 
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asa Seasamers Cas challenge it. At the present time there are 


more than $800,000,000 worth of bonds of 

BALD PATE American railroads in receivership, with a 
Registered in U. S. and Canada prospect of more. These will not be a total 
HAIR TONIC loss, but a severe one at the best. At least 

two hundred well known corporations of 

Thie tonic and the massaging of the scalp enough public importance to attract the 
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and thus helps to promote the growth of the attention of the leading financial publica- 
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hair light and fluffy. Trial will convince you, significant fraction of the total — passed 
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OOT Woot 36th Street, ow York or reduced their dividends last year. The 
Soild Everywhere shrinkage of standard stocks probably has 

J | run into the billions of dollars. Yet first mort- 
a gages on income-producing, improved real 
“o estate, and bonds based upon such mort- 
gages, have not as a rule shrunk in value, 

are.worth par, and are paying their interest. 
One Chicago bank with $15,000,000 worth 
of farm mortgages out reports only two 
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ne wes dane haumeiiee Cae $ 00 on January 15, $60,000,000 in loans outstand- 
torus, (3) or comapless hueched-Gows boat. IBeawened ing, with only $18,300 in principal and 
turns, Most Bosh Moted Pree Writttede.”” tugs knocked $1,900.86 in interest past due. In all these 
BROOKS MFG. CO, pray pts cases the firm lent the borrowers the nec- 
6104 Brooks Ave., Saginaw, Mich. pF meg. . ° 
: ~ : essary funds to pay investors in full on the 
Originators of the Pattern System of Dpeee-Dubding : 
The Largest Plant of Its Kind im the World dates when due. All these borrowers have 
made satisfactory arrangements to repay 
the sums advanced to them by the firm, so 
o . . . . 

“Eh Ve TRIAL and {few riding “apicyele, om approval | that in no case is a receivership or foreclosure 
tnay comtite ne of there teen ifestrated catalog show. | proceedings likely to be resorted to. This 
mat marselous offer evcrmade on abl firm had no foreclosures whatever during 
1914, and is still able to make the proud 
boast that in thirty-three years no client 
has lost a dollar. Still another Chicago 
firm reported about a year ago that in fifty- 
nine years of lending on real estate in that 
To intvediace Kets, the ‘eet awe | city, and with a business of $100,000,000, 

py ey — Ee there had been no loss to its clients. 
20 PLANS Now, of course it is true that capital has 
Both for 10c. T' w 4 1 > , - ~cTte , 
see a insiaeer sre Monet Homes | a certain earning rate which is affected by 


Send silver or stamps. world-wide conditions. If the issuance of, 


741 McKnight Bidg. po . 
M. L. Kei Meno Mee | say, twenty billion dollars of new European 


MATCHED —Hxtra government bonds results in depressing the 


® prices of other securities the world over, and 
Power—No Vibration thus raising the interest rate, even mort- 
Speed that runs away from any gages will in time suffer. Capital is worth 
other rowboat motor—power to about so much, and in the long run a general 


The 2-Cyli der © shakeboat uniformity between market prices and in- 
eS vii trinsic value tends to prevail. But the 


e . : by 
ROWpOAT first effect strikes those securities that have 


ues Ite mettle. Abso} a broad public market, and especially those 
brdepenae reeeey toma =e that have international markets. Mort- 
2-CYLINDER 











- CER TYrS gages are issued in amounts too small to 
— ty e WTS thrt of be listed on any stock exchange. Thus 
they will feel the wave of lowered prices, 


Rrartod event monet oo the Eecteh. if a motely. Th 
Cn, 230 5a Wane Ben if at all, last and most remotely e 
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If they weren't mild et wholly satistyin 
it Ges hadn't a really pot oom ah atisty wd 
could FATIMAS have earned and held their 
sales-lead so far beyond any other 15 cigarette? 
This leadership me 
means Liggett e Myers 
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Insure Your Home NATC © 


As well as your House 
Te house you have planned — day- dreamed 


HOLLOW 
about—discussed with your friends—is at last 


eee ~ 
rile 

completed. You sit in your library surrounded by your 
household gods and breathe a sigh of contentment. This is your home. 













Then one day a short-circuited wire, an 
unextinguished match, or any one of a 
thousand causes, and your home is in 
ashes. Think of those things, dear to you 
through association, that can never be 
replaced. When you move into the new 
house, something is lacking. The old 
familiar objects are no longer there. 
Everything is new and the home touch 
is gone. 

You can avoid the possibility of all this 


Natco Hollow Tile 
and its inbuilt air 
blankets, which 
tect the entire 
ome against 
dampness and ex- 
tremes of heat and 


c 


by building the house you are planning 
with Natco Hollow Tile. 


Natco will make your home safe from 

fire and will insure you ease of mind 
° ’ 

against fire’s constant menace. 


Walls, partitions, floors and roof built 
of Natco are constructed rapidly and 
economically and insure lowest cost of 
up-keep, and absolute control of both 
exterior and interior fire risks. 


The Greatest Buildings in the World are Fire- 
proofed with Natco Hollow Tile 


This perfect form of fireproofing is the result of twenty-five years’ develop- 
ment on the part of the National Fire Proofing Company. 
** Natco’’ is stamped on every tile of this superior product. 


The word 


Investigate this modern form of construction before you decide upon your 
building specifications. A line will bring you our new 32-page hand-book, : 
“Fireproof Houses.” Contains photographs of typical Natco residences, 
large and small. An invaluable guide to the pr ive builder. Mailed 
anywhere for 10 cents (in stamps or coin). Write today. Address Dept. C. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRGDFING -COMPANY 


i Established 1889 
Offices in All Principal Cities PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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effect will be felt, not in the actual market 
price of a mortgage, for a good mortgage 
never has any price but par (100 per cent) 
during its lifetime, but in a higher interest 
rate for renewals. 

From the point of view of the investor, 
the mortgage, or the bond based on mort- 
gages on real estate, is a non-fluctuating 
security; and that is a very great considera- 
tion when prices in the stock and corpora- 
tion bond markets are tumbling. The 
reverse of the statement is that in mort- 
gages one has no opportunity to pick up 
bargains. In other words, there are no 
profits in buying mortgages, only a reason- 
ably large, safe return on one’s money. 

Having no public market in which mort- 
gages are sold, the investor must fall back 
upon the firm from which he made the pur- 
chase. Several such firms, however, boast 
a record, almost unfailing, of having bought 
back their mortgages at par with a nominal 
handling cnarge of one percent. This prac- 
tice is almost a universal custom among a 
number of Chicago houses. One such firm, 
in the troubled months following the open- 
ing of the war, bought back every $100 and 
$500 mortgage bond offered to them, without 
asking any questions. In cases of need it 
purchased securities running into five figures. 

Real-estate mortgages should run for short 
periods, rarely for more than ten years. 
Among several mortgage bond firms the 
practice has become common of selling only 
serial bonds. In other words, there is lent 
at the beginning, say, 50 per centof the value 
of the property, and each year for ten years 
the owner is compelled to pay back a small 
part of the loan, so that at the end of ten 
vears there will be outstanding a mortgage 
equal to only about 30 per cent of the value 
of the property when it was new, or about 
40 per cent of the value at its final maturity. 
This simply means that depreciation, the 
inevitable wear and tear, is taken care of 
from the investor’s point of view 

Where the loan is thus paid off in part, 
vear by vear, out of the actual earnings 
of the property, the margin of security, of 
course, becomes larger and larger. It 
would be exceedingly unlikely that the mort- 
gagor would default in any of his earlier 
serial maturities, because of the compara- 
tively small amount of principal due. It 
would likewise be unlikely for him to default 
in his final payment; for it would be easy to 
refund the loan at-the final maturity because 
of the great reduction that has been effected 











DRUG ADDICTION 


AND 
ALCOHOLISM 


are now treated safely, rapidly and with definite 
results by the Towns method; a method fully 
indorsed by writers in the Journal of the A.M.A., 
the New York Medical Journal, the Medical 
Review of Reviews, etc. For fourteen years the 
Charles B. Towns Hospital of New York has 
treated thousands of habitues with the full ap- 
proval and co-operation of their physicians, who 
comprise the most eminent men of the profession. 


Charlies B. Towns, who is in personal charge of the 
hospital, is the author of the Boylan Bill which regu- 
lates the sale of narcotics in New York State, as well 
as of numerous articles in the Century and other 
magazines, copies of which will be sent on request. 


There Is But One Fee. 
There Are No Extras Of Any Kind. 
Rooms en suite for those who desire them. Com- 
fortable quarters for persons of moderate means. 


Absolute privacy is insured. The patient may have 
the attendance of his own physician if he so desires. 


THE TOWNS HOSPITAL 


292-293 Central Park West, at 89th St., 
New York 
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YouCan Weigh; 


Exactly What 


You Should 


You can—/ know you can, be- 
4 cause I have reduced 32,000 
women and have built up that 
many more—scientifically, natur- 
ally, without drugs, in the privacy 
i} of their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you only knew how well! I build 
up your vitality—at the same time I 
strengthen your heart action; teach you 
how to breathe, to stand, walk and 
relieve such ailments as 
Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 pounds 
less, and I have gained wonderfully in 
strength.” Amother says: “‘Last May I 
weighed 100 pounds, this May I weigh 
126 and oh! feel SO WELL 
Won't you sit down and write now 
for my interesting booklet? You 
are welcome to it. It is Free. 
| Don’t wait, you may it. 
I have had a wonderful experience and I 
should like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
624 Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 














Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She ts a recognized author- 


ity on the scientific care of the health and figure of women. 
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WSudscribders cach week receive this Chart revised to date. 


Why Buy Stocks Now? 


Do you have intelligent, re- 
liable information as to the 
market? Or do you “take 
chances’’? Babson Service 
is a guide to safe investment 
at all times. 
Eliminate worry, Cease depend- 
ing on rumors or luck. Work in 


accordance with a definite policy 
based on fundamental statistics, 


For rticulars—which will be sent 
gratis — address Dept. M 52 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Engineering Offices, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 





Largest Statistics! Organization of its Character in U. &. 
























First Farm Mortgages 
More Desirable Than Ever Before 


The disturbed conditions throughout the world 
have had a tendency to decrease the value of 
many Other securities, but well placed First 
Farm Mortgages are by reason of the increased 
demand for farm land and farm products made 
even more desirable than ever before. Our 
’ experience furnishing investments of this char- 
acter covers 31 years “Right On The Ground.” 
Send for descriptive pamphiet “T" 

and list of offerings in large or 

smal] amounts. 





% 


E.J.LANDER &CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 
Est. 1888 Capttal and Surplus, $400,000 

















107 LOWEST INTEREST PAID 
a/O on monthly savings in 24 years. The best business men in this 
5 country are placing their savings with us. We are the oldest 
Savings Association in this State. Send for booklet and best of 
references East and West 
$5 saved monthly, $1,000 at maturity 







$10 saved monthly, $2,000 at maturity 
$70 cepcenl & gmongie to $100 in about 5 years 


n Coupon Certificates 
INDUSTRIAL B. & oe ‘ASS'N, 332-15th Street, Denver, Colo. 











N° advertisement is accepted for the financial 

section of MCCLURE’S until after careful 
investigation by trained experts of personal 
integrity of the advertiser and of the soundness of 
the proposition. While we can not guarantee the 
result in any particular case, the acceptance of 
the advertisement by us is evidence of the strongest 
character that the advertiser is worthy of public 





confidence. 














in it. Moreover, even if he did default, the 
comparatively small size of the loan could 
be very easily taken care of in foreclosure. 

Serial maturities make it easier, in other 
words, for the borrower to pay his indebted- 
ness, and any device that helps the borrower 
in paying off the loan, of course, increases 
the soundness of the loan. Moreover, it 
saves interest charges to the borrower. It 
has a further advantage in giving investors 
a wide range of choice of maturities. In- 
vestors purchase successive maturities of 
various issues so as to have a portion of 
their principal coming due each year. In 
this way also the investor is practically 
always able to secure funds if he needs 
them, whereas if he owned stocks or bonds 
he might have to sell them at a sacrifice, 
even though their intrinsic value were far 
greater than their market value. 

Few loans are made by reputable firms 
except on new buildings; and, as the loans 
always run for short periods, the investor 
is asked to buy only into mortgages on new 
buildings. New buildings, or at least new 
apartment houses, are usually the easiest 
to rent because they are the most attractive. 

The rate of interest on this class of se- 
curity varies from 544 to 6 per cent. In 
New York and Philadelphia rates average 
lower. On a few of the choicer large prop- 
erties even in the Middle West, § per cent is 
occasionally all that one gets. But hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of safe mortgage 
bonds have been sold on improved income- 
producing property in Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, and other cities west of the Alleghanies. 
The headquarters of the business is in Chi- 
cago, where numerous banks, trust com- 
panies, and private banking firms make 
a speciality of selling these bonds, often 
in $100 and $500 amounts. 

In St. Louis a well-known trust company, 
the largest in that section, makes a spe- 


| cialty of notes secured by mortgages on 





Roman Catholic Church property. These 
may be bought in $500 amounts to pay a 
good rate of interest, and should appeal 
especially to those of Roman Catholic faith. 
At one time this type of investment was 
not favorably regarded, because it was 
thought that if a church could not pay, the 
lender could not sell the property for other 
uses. But the moral responsibility was 
overlooked. That is an intangible asset, 
but a tremendously important one. Neither 
the moral responsibility nor the credit of 
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One of the first I 
to rise out of 






was the temporary office of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company. During the terrible days that followed this dis- 
aster, one by one, forty-five fire insurance companies gave 
up a hopeless fight and confessed their insolvency. The 
Hartford, however, though faced with a loss of $1,933,562.04, 
sent a notice to its agents saying—‘Vast as is this sum, it 
will be bravely met and honorably paid.’”’ The claims were 
paid as fast as they could be adjusted, and in less than four 
months the Hartford had settled every loss without a single 
case of litigation. 


It is not likely that you will ever suffer in so vast a con- 
flagration. But whether your loss be large or small, it is 


mighty comforting to know that the name Hartford / 


Fire Insurance Company is on your policy. J. 
, 


The Hartford Agent in your town will be glad / The 


4 Hartford 
to explain the Hartford service. Lookhimup. / Fire 


4 Insurance Co. 
4 Hartford, Conn, 


4 
v4 Gentlemen: 

4 Send me ‘‘Fire Insurance 
7 and Fire Prevention,’’ your 
4 booklet suggesting ways of pre- 
venting fires. 






Nobody wants a fire. 
We have a booklet 
that tells how to pre- 
vent it. Send for a free 
copy. Use the coupon. 
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for Whooping Cough 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Used wh le you sleep” 

Don't fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and 
often fatal, affections for which it is recommended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugiess treatment, 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whoop- 
ing Cough and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 

It is a Doon to sufferers from asthma. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat, and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 35 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive 


For Sale by Druggists 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the 
{irritated throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, 
sugar and Cresolene. They can't harm you. Of your 
druggist or from us 10c. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortianat st, New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


years of 
klet. 























Stillwell California Homes St” 
“REPRESENTATIVE CAL. HOMES” 


50 Plans, $1600 to $6000 — Price 50c 

“West Coast Bungalows” 

51, $600 to $2000—Price 50c 

“Little Bungalows” 
31, $300 to $1700—Price 25c. 
SPECIAL OFFER 

All three books for $1— Postpaid 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO. 
bok wa iouey Heck Guare tee Architects, 4233 WENNE BLDG. , 10S ANGELES 


= 





3 leading Boat Builders have joined the Gray Motor Com- 

pany in waning & catalog showing the specialty of each. It tells 
where you can buy any kind of a boat from a complete fishing 
launch to a $200 mahogany finished express launch equipped with 
eelf-starting 6-cyl., 4-cycle Gray motor. Write for this big catalog 
today. free. Also Gray Marine ne owing full line 
of 2and4 cycle marine motors, ®&5 upwards. one to six cylinders. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 463 Gray Motor Bidg., D 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
GOOD PAY; STEADY WORK; 
Giving away packages Perfumed Borax Soap Powder with 
our Soaps, etc. No capital or experience needed. 


S. WARD & CO., 212 Institute Place, Chicego 


SOUND FIRST MORTGAGES 


The demand in unsettled times tor good first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability 
First mortgages do not shrink in value—they are 
usually on property worth three times the money 
loaned. We have loaned over $1,000,000 and not a 
tines cout lost to any investor or # single foreclosure enle made. Write for 
booklet deseribing methods, and lists of loans from $300 ro $10,/GU. 








Aurelius-Swanson Co. 
41 State Nat. Bank Bidg.. Oklahoma City, Okla, 








the Catholic Church has been assailed. In 
one instance, the notes are an obligation of 
the Archbishop of Chicago, a corporation 
sole, and are backed by the moral pledge of 
the entire Church. 

Finally, attention may well be called to 
the elementary fact that the reason first 
mortgages on improved income-producing 
real estate are safe is connected with the 
comparative ease of estimating roughly 
what half the value of such property is. 
Even a slight error in appraisal makes but 
little difference, because the margin is so 
large. Even an unsuccessful management 
does not destroy the investment, because, 
while poor management does destroy value, 
it can hardly destroy half the value of well 
located, improved real estate in a short space 
of time. Consequently the investor wants 
to be sure he is buying a real first mortgage, 
or mortgage bonds, and not equity or de- 
benture bonds, mere promises to pay, de- 
pending upon the ability of the management 
to make big profits, and not secured by a 
first or often by any mortgage. 


FINANCIAL 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Bonds and Bonds 


A year ago | bought two one thousand dollar 
bonds, one of the 4'4 per cent Great Northern 
first and refunding mortgage, and one Northern 
Pacific prior lien 4 per cent. I paid more than 
$1900 for them. What are they worth now? 
Has the war affected their value? Do you con- 
sider them a safe investment for a woman ignor- 
ant of business matters? Would it be difficult to 
dispose of them and would I lose thereby? 

Miss S. K., N. J. 


The two bonds you own are what are 
known as “gilt-edged.” You need not 
worry about wars or rumors of war. They 
are bonds that you can sell at any time, 
because they are so strong that demand 
always exists. Or you can easily borrow 
upon them. There has been practically no 
fluctuation in price in the Great Northern 
414s in the course of a year. There is only 
a small amount of them out, and conse- 
quently they are not subject to many price 
changes. The Northern Pacific 4s are three 
or four points lower than they were a year 
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it. It does not mind water, 
hot or cold, and enjoys 
vigorous cleansing.” 


IKE a rare, trans- 
parent glaze, 
**61”’ Floor Var- 

nish reveals the grain 
of the wood — but 
better still, it is tough 
and wear-resisting. It 
is heel-proof, mar- 
proofand water-proof. 

Just wipe when dirty or 

dusty, with a damp cloth or 
use a floor mop. And when- 
ever you feel like it, do not 
be afraid to use plenty of 
soap and water. 
There are 
Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Products 


for every purpose 


TT 2 **No, you can’t harm ‘6f” 
’ 4 Floor Varnish by washing 








And of them all, there is one 
with an indefinable charm, Vitra- 
lite, the Long- Life White Enamel. 
Notwithstanding its charm it has 
staying power, whetherit be used 
inside or outside, on wood, metal 
or plaster. It will not mar, 
scratch, crack, peel nor turn 
yellow and is waterproof. 

The quality of P. & L. Var- 
nish Products has always been 
their strongest guarantee. Our 
established policy is full satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 
by painters, specified by architects, and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Address al! inquiries to Pratt 4 Lambert-Inc., 

69 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Can- 
ada, 11 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario, 








Send for Sample Panels and 
interesting book on Interior 


s - 
1 t I a l 1 t Decoration. Be sure to men- 
tion whether interested in . 


Vitralite or ‘*6l"’ or both. 











For your own interest—patronize McClure manufacturers 
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Tarvia Road in front of War College, 


Better Roads Washington, D.C. 
_and Lower Taxes — 


The automobile has radically changed __ As it is slightly plastic it is not abraded 
the problem of the road builder. What by automobile driving wheels, but is 
is required now is a form of road con- simply rolled down smooth allowing 
struction which willnotonly giveagood no dust or mud to form. 

surface the whole yearround,butwhich The cost of maintenance is so greatly 
will be able to withstand motor traffic. reduced by the Tarvia treatment that 
Tarvia furnishes the solution, its use is a real economy. 

Tarviais adense, viscid coaltarproduct. Suburban streets should be treated with 
It is made in several grades to meet Tarvia to secure a handsome, cleanly, 
varying road conditions. Usedin road mudless pavement at low cost. County 
construction it formsamatrixaboutthe and state thoroughfares and highways 
stone, making a tarvia-concrete which should be treated with Tarvia to keep 
is wate nai and automobile - proof. down maintenance expense. 
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Special Service Department will write to nearest office regarding road 
conditions or problems in your vicinity the 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers patter will have the prompt attention of 
as well as road authorities, The Barrett experienced engineers. This service is free 
Manufacturing Company has organized a for the asking. 

Special Service Department, which keeps up If you want better roads and lower taxes, 
to the minute on all road problems. Ifyou this Department can greatly assist you. 


NTT 


i NN A 
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BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle 
THE PATERSON MPG. CO., Limited Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 


PAMAUNIMCNMNLLUROMU AMMAR 
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ago, which means you could sell one bond 
for thirty or forty dollars less than you could 
a year ago. These bonds also are about ten 
points below their highest price in 1913. 
This does not mean, however, that they are 
any less sure to pay their interest than they 
were then, or any less certain to be paid 
off at 100 per cent when they come due. 

| regard both of these bonds as eminently 
safe for a woman who does not know any- 
thing about business. They are safe because 
they are secured by practically a first mort- 
gage on great, prosperous, well managed, 
conservatively capitalized railroads operat- 
ing in rich, growing, and prosperous sections 
of this country. These two railroads are 
financially as strong as any corporations 
can well be. The bonds you own are close 
to the property, that is, they are close to 
being a first charge on earnings. But if you 
are to become frightened every time the 
bonds go down a point or two, they are not 
suitable for your purpose. It is impossible 
to go into the subject in detail here, but the 
price of bonds of this class often reflects not 
their own value so much as the value of free 
capital in the markets of the world. 


Motion Picture Stocks 


Do you think it would be safe to invest in stock 
of the Blank Film Corporation? They claim their 
stock will be worth $1,000,000. E. K., Ohio. 


The concern you inquire about does not 
appear to be known in prominent motion 
picture circles. This fact does not neces- 
sarily prove that it is without merit, but 
indicates that it is probably one of many 
hundreds, if not thousands, of similar con- 
cerns that have sprung up recently. The 
motion picture business has been very prof- 
itable to the pioneers in that industry, but 
the industry has been going through a sort 
of “‘ Klondike” or get-rich-quick stage. The 
result has been intense competition and 
extreme waste. There has. beén over-pro- 
duction, over-distribution, and over-exhibi- 
tion. A pioneer in the industry recently 
prophesied that within two years there 
would be five thousand fewer motion pic- 
ture theaters in this country. We do not 
know whether that is a conservative state- 
ment; but it is a fact that this business has 
not yet been standardized, and is in the 
process of settling down to a more effi- 
cient basis. Just at present there is fever- 
ish activity and intense waste, and a great 
many people are sure to lose their money. 


BOOKS 
OF THE DAY 


By 
JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


Gilbert Cannan made 
a great success with 
his story, “Old Mole,” which was quite out 
of the common. His latest novel, “Young 
Earnest” (Appleton), is the story of “a bad 
start in life.” The hero, John René Fourmy, 
fell in love with a girl when he was a very 
young man, and something happened 

they never married. Then he fell in love 
with a young woman who did not care for 
him, and later, for the sake of adventure, 
he becomes a taxi-cab driver in London, 
where he lives with a factory girl. Jhere is 
a lot of low life in this story, which the 
author, who is a very young man, seems to 
think is real life. Apparently he models him- 
self upon Compton MacKenzie, who has 
also the same hallucination —that low life is 
real life. It is part of real life, but not all 
of it. Mr. Cannan writes with facility, and 
young men will, perhaps, like his stories 
better than young girls; but it is to be 
hoped that they will not imitate his hero 
to the extent of becoming taxi-drivers 
and living with factory girls. The story 
turns out all right in the end, as it 
should, and René becomes a respectable citi- 
zen and lives down his “bad start in life.” 


Young Earnest 


My Heart’s Right There : “ ae 


clay saw her opportunity in “Tipperary,” 
the song made so popular by the present 
war. “Tipperary” is heard as often in this 
country, probably, as it is in England. It 
is sung and danced, and even sung while 
it is being danced to, as no other “one- 
step” since dancing became a craze. There 
is just sentiment enough in the song to 
attract Mrs. Barclay, and she has woven 
a pretty and patriotic story around this 
song of the wives and sweethearts who are 
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Whois She? 


If you knew her you 
would recognize 
her—even though 
you cannot see her 
eyes. For years 


she me used 


eas 


Tost Powder 
Dental Cream 


Both are thorough cleansers— 
preserve the teeth and 

keep the mouth in a 
healthy, antiseptic con- 

dition. 

saloon te tg 

Powder or Dental Cream. A 


1. W. Lyon & Sons, 537 West 27th 
Street. New York City. 


Sold Everywhere 


' ers.” “‘The Devil’s Garden 





Dont Theor Away 
Your Worn Tires” 


For over thr> 


reads 


In eight months 20,C0U American motorists have 
followed their example and are saving $50 to 


a year in tire expense. 


We Ship on Appro 


express and allow you ppro be the Ju judge 
i 


jurable Treads double the life of your tires 
and are sold under asigned guarantee for 5,000 
mites without puncture. Applied in your own 


garage in thirty minutes. 


: “4 offered to motorists in new 
Special Discount territory on first shipment 
«direct from factory. A postal will get full informa- 
tion and sample within « weck. State size of tires. 
Den” walt—write today. Address nearest factory office. 


THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO 


354 Gootz Pide., W Austin Ave.. Chicago, Iil.. 114 Tread Bldg.. Denver, Cel. 








» years Evropcan motorists have 
been getting from 10,000 to 15,000 niles out of 


their tires by “balf-suling” them with Steci Studded usual book 


without a cent de- 
val posit, prepay the 





| Try Week-End 
Canoe Trips 


A day or two in the big 
ourdoors with an “Old 
Town Canoe” willgive 

rest and 


un of canoeing is 
ictured in our cata- 
iog—send for a copy 
now. “Old Town Ca- 
p noes” are le sturdy 
: and ——.* with perfect | —— A and ~ ~~ 4 
4000 canoes ready—$30 up. Dealers everyw 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO., "a Fourth Se. Old Town, Maine, U.3.A. 


Old Town Canoe 


| it is sure to find to-day. 
| story was written long before “The Devil’s 








left behind in these terrible days. “My 
Heart’s Right There” (Putnam) promiscs 
to be as popular as anything that Mrs. Bar- 
clay has written, though it is not a full- 
fledged novel. It fits in with the sentiment 
of the hour, when everybody’s “heart’s 
right there.” There have been attempts 
made to write songs of a higher musical 
grade to succeed “Tipperary,” but they 
have been unsuccessful. There is something 
about the swing of the music and the senti- 
ment in the words that has endeared it to 
hundreds of thousands of people, who prefer 
its simplicity to more ambitious attempts. 
Martial music has its place, but it is the 
“Annie Lauries” and “Tipperaries” that 
sing their way into the hearts of soldiers 
and civilians. 
The novels by 
The Ragged Messenger yp Maywoil 


are on the highroad to becoming “best se!!- 
,” published last 
year, tended strongly in that direction, and 


. “The Ragged Messenger” (Bobbs-Merril!) 
| is likely to be even more popular. This 


story was originally published by Messrs. 
Putnam, but their edition is now out of 
print. Having made such a success with 
“The Devil’s Garden,” the author’s present 
publishers have reprinted “The Ragged 
Messenger”; and the reading public will 
be very grateful to them, for it is an un- 
It belongs in the same class as 
“The Dawn of a To-morrow” and “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back.” At the 
time the book was first published it was 
very highly praised by London critics. 
It is a great pity that it has not been made 
into a play, as they recommended. It 
would unquestionably be as great a success 
as Mrs. Burnett’s story or that of Jerome 
K. Jerome The American public was not 
so well prepared for a book of this sort 
when the Putnams issued it as it is to-day. 
Perhaps before this paragraph is printed 
some clever dramatist will have made a play 
out of it. I hope that he may, for plays of 
this sort not only set people thinking, but 
they do a lot of good. The book is full of 


. dramatic scenes, and it is simply because 


the first edition was published before its 
time that it did not gain the popularity 
Although this 


Garden,” it is in some respects a better 


| piece of work and will give its author more 
| lasting fame. 
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It’s the Muscles 


at Twenty—but 
What at Forty? 


Your early success was largely muscular— 
physical. Your buoyant vitality gave you < 
sort of personality which helped you as a sales- 
man or made you popular with your superior: 
and won easy promotion. It was taken fo 
granted that you didn’t know anything and no 
one minded 


But what at forty? The answer is fairly ob- 

vious, is it not? The man of forty is only usefu! 

His successes are not to be won with a vigorous hand shake. His youthful attract- 
The only thing that counts is what he knows. What will you know at forty? 
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from the jaw up. 
iveness is gone. 


The routine of a department? 
The inside affairs of one particu- 
lar business—knowledge that 
would be useless with any other 
concern? Is that all? It won't 
be enough. There will be plenty 
of boys to match that knowledge 
at half your salary. At forty, 
business must be a profession. 
you are to step to the front office 
instead of to the scrap pile, you 


authorities under the supervision of an 
Advisory Council composed of the fol- 
lowing educators and business leaders: 
JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON, D.C.S. 
Dean of the of 


New York University 
—S Accounts Finance. 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New York. 


ELIJAH W. pqi.s. M.A., C.P.A., Senior 
Member Haskins 


& Sells, Certified Public 
Accountants. 


JEREMIAH W. JENKS, LL.D., Professor 
of Government, New York University. 


er oy H. Gasy, LL.D., paatinen of 
the Board, U. S Steel Corporation 


younger men who are looking forward 
to bigger responsibilities. To all these it 
gives knowledge that could be otherwise 
obtained only by years of bitter experi- 
ence—if at all. Find out today what 
it offers you. 


ae Ahead 
usiness” 

contains a vital message drawn from the 
experience of hundreds of successful 
business men. The book is handsomely 
printed and bound, contains 116 pages, 
is illustrated with charts in color, 





must know business as a 
whole—the principles 


and will make a valuable addi- 


which underly all business 
activity—and how to apply 
those principles in solving 
business problems. 


The Modern Business 


Course and Service 
of the ALEXANDER 


tion to your business library. We 
will gladly send you a copy free 
and without the slightest obliga- 
tion, if you will request it or 
your business letterhead or fil! 


out attached coupon. 
You Must Be a Trained ? 








Must Be « Trained |FTAMILTON INSTITUTE 


The Modern Business Course and Service 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute is a 
course of study which covers the whole 
range of organized business knowledge. 
It offers to the men of limited horizon 
the concentrated experience of ail busi- 
ness—reduced to an orderly science. 
To the man of broad affairs it offers an 
invaluable summary of that which he 
knows; that is to say, it organizes his own 
experience into a more efficient counsel. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute is and assistants; account- 
planned and conducted by recognized ants, chief clerks and the 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 
17 Astor Place, New York 


Shop through McClure’s for honest goods 





It covers advertising, selling, financ- 
ing, accounting, credits, banking, corre- 
ak vege © 


commercial law. 


Its subscribers include 
men in every rank of 
business life: presidents 
and officers of big cor- 
porations, proprietors of 
progressive smaller con- 


cerns ; department heads 


Send the 
Coupon Now 





© Alexander Hamilton Institute 
17 Astor Place, New York City 

I should like to have you send, without cost or obligation to me, 
a copy of “Forging Ahead in Business,” and full information about 
your Modern Business Course and Service. 
Name. ‘a 
Street Pe ra 
Town ..... : 


Business Position 





(Name of firm or company) 
Number of years in 
If you wish to add facts about yourself, or business, that will help u 
determine the fitness of our Course and Service for your needs, wi 
shall treat your letter as tial and give it personal attention. 
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RIP VAN WINKLE 
Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1915 by Cream of Wheat Co, 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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Nature’s Way Your Way 


Who Started this Brighten-up Idea? 


Nature started it originally and starts it anew every Spring. Every 
opening bud, every flower that gives its gay color to a dull old earth, 
is a part of Nature’s brightening up. 


Nature came first with this idea—Sherwin-Williams came second. 
We can't paint the lily—Nature does that. But Nature won't paint 
your house, or give your floors a lustrous surface, or brighten up a 
chair or a set of furniture, or give you wagdhable walls of soft, deli- 
cate shades. But we will. 


Every surface about your house has been considered in our factory. 
For each one there is a Sherwin-Williams product made especially 
for it. Here are some of them: 


Swp —A weather resisting house paint. A heat-proof furniture and wood 
Hattxe -A beautiful, washable wall paint. work varnish. 
PORCH & DECK PAINT —Stands weather as [REXPAR) —An outside weather-proof varnish. 
well as wear. Giithay —\t stays white and stays on. 
—A group of house- 
[MARNOT| —A durable floor varnish. Brighten Up Finishes — 


hold wonder workers. 


Have you seen the Sherwin-Williams Portfolio of Suggestions for Painting and Decorating? 
It covers the whole house — inside and outside. Write for free copy 


ERWIN- WILLIAMS 


PAINTS & VARNISHES ( 


wrooms— Pg hee Hedy { 32nd St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Building 


Son Prancioes 485 hua Warehouses in Principal cities Best dealers everywhere 
Address all at hansiics tor Pentiche to 003 Canal Mend We Cleveland, Ohio 



















“FOR VALOR” — 


Victoria Cross Iron Cross 
of England of Germany 





Legion of Honor 
of France 


Deeds of Valor come from men 
of sturdy strength and 
active brain . 





FOOD 
builds stout bodies and keen minds 


“There’s a Reason” 


MADE IN THE U.S. A. 








